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ADAPTABILITY 


A prominent feature of Fafnir Transmission 
Ball Bearings is their ready adaptability to all 


= my 
kinds of machines and power transmission units. 





For example, you need only glance at the ac- 
companying illustrations to appreciate the sim- 
plicity and effectiveness of this warp mill applica- 
tion of Fafnir Single Ball Bearing Self-Aligning 

> a 

Fafnir Single Ball Bearing Self- Pillow Blocks. 
\ligning Pillow Blocks are standard 
equipment on the warp mills manu 


factured by the Germantown Ma If you area mill operator, you can save power 
chine Works, Philadelphia, Pa 





and increase the efficiency of your plant by re- 
placing your present bearings with Fafnir Ball 


en ae 


Bearing Boxes; if you are a machine manufact- 


urer, Fafnir Boxes will improve your product and 





; help increase your sales. 
THE FAFNIR® BEARING CO. 


rad Patent’ 1 ise 
New Britain, Cann. 






Southern Representatives 


GK. §. Peol, S. M. Smith, 
Box 1375, P. O. Box 1423, 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. 







Fafnir Single 
Ball Bearing Self 
{liqning Pillow 
Block. 
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LARGEST YARN DYEING CAPACITY 
in the UNITED STATES 


WE DYE:— WE ALSO DYE:— 


Cotton Yarns ios sos: ale a am Fy Hard Twisted Cords 


for shirtings, voiles . for tire fabrics, fire hose 
is goods np : ; and cable cords 


Merino Yarns ; bi : ay : ot Glazed Yarns 


Worsted Yarn ie Me ¥ ti 5 ; 
on Jackspools ; eh die Silk Noils 


Fine Single = eS. "an : Fine Splicing 
Worsted Yarn ~*~ 4 Sr Cotton Yarn for hosiery 








Job Dyers of Yarn in Wound Form 


All Classes of Dyeing from Ordinary Direct Colors to the Best 














We receive yarns on bobbins, tubes, cones or cops, dye it on Universal 


wound parallel tubes and return it to you, without waste, on these tubes 


or on cones. 


We also receive worsted yarn on jackspools, dye it or 
spools and return it to you on the original jackspools 


The Franklin Process eliminates skein and long chains, thus reducing 

a negligible quantity This saving is particularly important in the dyein 
count yarns Here also we can probably ave you considerable money 

of actual dyeing. 


OUR YARN DEPARTMENT ean afford you every facility for purchasing your gray 
yarn requirements through us if you so desire This service saves vou much 
bookkeeping and substantially reduces transportation costs 








IF YOU WISH TO DO YOUR OWN DYEING we are prepared to sell y ranklin 
Dyeing Machines 














FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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That Cloth Youare Making at 


High Cost on Common Looms 


Could probably be made on Northrop 


Automatic Looms with large reduction 


of weaving costs. Perhaps your rival 
has made the change—or is about 


to do so. 


Let’s talk it over. You can’t aftord 
not to know. Our Salesmen and 


Experts are at your service. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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“Smith-Furbush” Textile Machinery and 
“Proctor” Drying Machinery are now 
produced under the same roof— 


The Smith & Furbush Machine Company, Philadelphia, has been 
consolidated with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., of the same city. 
The combined organizations have taken the latter name. 


Both companies have long been recognized as leaders in 
their line—the one, builders of Carding, Felting, Garnett, 
Waste and Shoddy Machinery since 1812; the other, builders of 
Drying Machinery for all materials since 1883. 


The merging of these two old organizations means the welding 
together of vast individual experience and facilities, equipping 
them for better service than ever before. 





The plant of the new organization, recently enlarged to 223,000 
square feet of floor space, represents the last word in modern 
factory construction, equipment and operation. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Formerly 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ball-Bearing Equipped 


Openers 


Run Cool in Day and Night Service 


ITH step thrust bearings on the 

vertical spindles of openers exces- 
sive heating and wear were inevitable 
with the result that considerable pro- 
ductive time was lost in cooling hot 
bearings and in making adjustments and 
replacements. 

The practical solution of the problem 
came with the application of SKF self- 
aligning thrust and radial ball bearings 
to this service. 

Operating practically frictionless even 
under conditions of misalignment and 


not depending for their performance 
upon the maintenance of a load-carrying 
oil film, self-aligning ball bearings run 
cool and show no appreciable wear 
after years of service. The boxes remain 
clean and the lubricant cannot escape, 
oil being required only at infrequent 
intervals. 

Eliminate needless production losses 
dueto bearing troubles by equipping your 
machines with ball bearings. Our engi 
neers will gladly co-operate in solving 
your particular problem. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF" INDUSTRIES, INc., 165 Broadway, New York City 


The SELF 

ALIGNING 
BALL 

\ BEARING 


Normal View Deflected View 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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Stafford Looms Increase Production 


We manufacture a complete line of automatic looms, 
both shuttle and bobbin-changing for weaving practi- 
cally every type of fabric that can be made with a 
single shuttle. @Stafford shuttle-changing looms will 
handle cop filling just as successfully as bobbin filling. 
We have a loom for every kind of yarn, coarse or fine, 
and for practically every variety of fabric, plain or fancy. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
502 Colt Building J.H. Mayes Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. |\Charlotte, N. C. Montreal 
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Daylight for Textile Plants 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Erected by Aberthaw Construction Company, Daylighted by Truscon Steel Windows. 
Nowhere is daylight a more important factor than in the tex- 
tile industry. Light and ventilation were provided for the 
building illustrated above by the use of Truscon Steel 
Windows. 


These fireproof, attractive steel windows represent the high- 
est type of steel craftsmanship both in design and workman- 
ship. They are easily vperated, economical, and provide the 
maximum of light and ventilation. Adaptable for any build- 
ing, large or small; made in various types to suit every re- 
quirement. Ask our daylight engineers for suggestions and 
estimates. 


Truscon Steel Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 
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When ‘you Look for the 


Look sharp for Power Slippage! 
There’s a Money Eater and a Profit Thief! 
Power Slippage—loss inexcusable. 


Whenever a belt slips, profits slip. The loss will not 
break you, but why permit the loss at all? 


Figure your yearly loss if you can prove a daily loss 
in your belt-equipped plant. 


If you are now using belting where you need a posi- 
tive drive, study the evidence we have gathered from 
many plants in every line of manufacture. You will 
find it both interesting aud valuable. 


Se LINK-BELT 
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in the Profits Chest 


A Link-Belt Engineer — invited to your plant —can 
quickly show you just what can be secured from the 
efficient transmission of power. 


The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive is “flexible as a 
belt—positive as a gear—more efficient than either.” 
It can drive every kind of machinery and line shaft- 
ing from 4% horsepower to 1000 horsepower and over. 


Learn more about this effective, quiet Drive. Send 
for our 144-page Link-Belt Silent Chain Price List 
Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
atatnont, Shubart & Co.. Boston Bidg 
St. Detroit . Frederick Weble, Starks Bide 

. Kansas City. mie 306 Elmhurst Bidz. jeans C. O. Hins, 50¢ Carondel: _ mets 
. Seattle. . 820 First Ave. 5. Birmingham, Als. 8.L. Saoeae, 720 Brown-M Bide 
juare Portiand, Ore p Negigpates aa First By Charlotte, N. C 4. 8. Cothran, Com'l Beak Bidg 

. San Fra 68 Second St, Cansdian Link-Beit Co., Ltd. 

idg. Los ym ta 163 N. Pp Augeles Bt. Toronto and Montreal 

H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., CHICAGO NEW YORK. Woolworth Bidg. DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main 8t. 
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For Textile 
Has 


COTTON 


Come 


Machinery 
to Stay 


HOROUGH lubrication continually challenges the in- 
ae genuity of every shop manager. Evenwhere special 
men are employed as oilers to relieve the machine operators 
of this responsibility and trouble, the problem of inadequate 
lubrication is still present. It makes no difference how 
much lubricant is put into the cups, or how frequently they 
are filled, if the channel is clogged so that none of it reaches 
the bearings. 


Realizing that the lack of positive lubrication is the cause 
of most machine repair expense, loss of time and increased 
overhead, engineers and shop managers have recently 
come to consider for industrial use the “forced” or “pres- 
sure” systems of lubrication as they are now used on auto- 
mobiles. Experiments with the Pressure System produced 
such highly satisfacvrory resuits for the lubrication troubles 
in the plant making the tests almost entirely disappeared. 


From here the pressure system has been developed until we 
can safely say that “Dot” pressure lubrication for industrial 
use has come to stay. 


The New Improved “Dot” High Pressure Lubricator 


Engineers who have made careful comparisons con- 
sider the “Dot” by all odds the sturdiest, handiest, 
most practical and most powerful high pressure 
system made. Today it is the standard 
system in more than 100 leading indus- 
trial plants, and is being used successfully on silk 
looms, textile machinery, lathes, grinders, slotters, 


lubricating 
lubricating 


THE EQUIPMENT 


tLe0w 
(oncw? amese) 


headers, pointers, cranes, hoists, and on many other sx000 


types of machines. 


Hopkins Auto Equipment Company 


Write today for the booklet entitled “What 
Made This Bearing Freeze Up?” 
let describes the use of the “Dot” system for 
all classes of industrial machinery. 


Distributed in the South by 


397 Peachtree St., 


The “Dot” system is made only by the 


Atlanta, Ga. 


rer’ drei 


_ ¥ “eo 
BeOnos Ba 
$122 ARB ARB A ’ ARB aRC A 

The ‘‘Dot’’ System is made up of four elements: 
the Gun, the Filler for the Gun, the Nipples, and 
the Dust Cape for the Nipples. 


THE GUN is sturdily constructed, with a solid 
hardened steel nozzle that will withstand any 
amount of rough treatment. It insures a tight 
connection between the nipple and nozzle which 
prevents all leakage and seepage. It is designed 
for use with one hand and gives three thousand 
pounds pressure. It permits the use of oil as 
well as grease. 


THE FILLER makes for convenience, speed and 
cleanliness of filling, and insures a solidly filled 
gun. 

THE NIPPLES are designed to make every 
point of lubrication easily accessible. They are 
made of steel and have ball check valves with 
springs strong enough to prevent leakage and to 
make them dust tight. 





CARR FASTENER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Detroit 


New York 


31 Ames St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


San Francisco 


Toronto 


England 
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Mechanical Accuracy | Q),¢Piier Test 
of Clipper Belt Lacing | of C/ ipper Quality 
assures a flawlessly | ; A 

Laced belt 3 
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Take a pair of pliers and bend 
a Clipper hook back and forth. 
Note its toughness and fatigue 
resisting quality. How it bends 
and bends without breaking. 


And yet, notice the “feel” of stiffness 
and strength. The quality of the 
Clipper hook coupled with the 
mechanical accuracy of the Clipper 
joint, have made the Clipper Belt Lacer 
standard equipment the world over. 





Clipper Belt Hooks are 
carded 37 hooks to a card (enough 
for a six-inch belt) and packed 27 cards to a box with 
14 Clipper Twisted Raw hide pins. This is enough to 
lace both ends of 80 inches of belting width. 


ClipperBelt Lacer Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
THE WORLD OVER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
[] Please send Clipper Belt Lacer on 30 days 


e trial. 
Anyone can lace a belt with the C] Please have salesman call and demonstrate 
Clipper Belt Lacer. 


e Please send full information regarding 
Clipper Belt Lacer. 


Name -_- 


Address 
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Knowledge 





The W. L. Fleisher Co. has in- 
stalled hundreds of air-conditioning 
systems in various industries, all over 


the country. 


Many complex problems presented 
themselves, such as location, product, 
methods of manufacture, and econo- 
my of installation and operation. 





This broad knowledge, combined 
with that of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
is responsible for the unqualified suc- 
cess of every system designed and in- 
stalled by Fleisher engineers. 





Before recommendations are made, 
your precise requirements are care- 
fully studied and analyzed so that the 
resultant air-conditioning system 
will accomplish exactly what you de- 
sire, with the highest efficiency and 


economy. 


There is no obligation incurred in 
asking our engineers to call and look 


over your plant. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta Detroit Portland 
Boston Hartford Rochester 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 
Chicago Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 

Dallas Pittsburgh Washington 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 


31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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- Saco-Lowell Service 
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| BULLETIN NO. 6 


Our. New Charlotte Office and Shop 


| Weare pleased to call your attention to the sixth plant in the above group. | 

| This plant is located on South Mint and Commerce Streets, Charlotte, N. | 
' || CC. This plant is the beginning of many plans for improving our service 

| to Southern mills, and from time to time we expect to advise you as these 

| plans mature. 






| At this date we are glad to advise you that with double equipment 
in a modern, well lighted shop building, we are prepared to rewind twice 
| as many Lickers-in and reclothe twice as many card flats as heretofore. In 
this class of repair work for all makes of revolving flat cards, our work- 
manship and service cannot be excelled. 


We shall be pleased at all times to have representatives of Southern 
mills inspect our new plant and offices, when in Charlotte. 





To those of you who are not sending us your flats and lickers-in, we 
shall be pleased to quote our prices fsr this class of work. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE 


ECLis oe | 


YARN CLEANER 


AUTOMATIC 


Cleans the Yarn 


The ECLIPSE Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
cleans the yarn clean; automatically removes 
dirt, sand, slugs. bunches and all foreign 
matter. Threads instantly and easily. 

The ECLIPSE Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
involves a new principle, tried and proven, 
whereby the yarn is cleaned by flexible blades 
which constantly vibrate. 

It is proving highly satisfactory in mills 
all over the country.. Have you investigated 
the ECLIPSE? 


Let us have your inquiry for full details. 
When writing, state make of spooler or 
winder. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
SS ELMIRA, N. Y. ss 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner 


> Automatic Stop Motion 
Yarn Tension Device 





In this day of high production costs, 
space and equipment must be saved 
labor must be conserved—utmost efficien- 
cy must be maintained. 


The MURRAY Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine is revolutionizing the 
opening of cotton. The MURRAY 
takes care of itself. It has a working ca- 
pacity of 25,000 pounds of cotton per ten- 
hour day—the greatest capacity of any 
cleaning and opening machine on the mar- 
ket today. ‘This means a great economy 
in time and labor. 


The MURRAY Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine can be set into the cot- 
ton suction pipe between the opening room 


THE 





COTTON 


Opens 25,000 Pounds of Cotton 
Per Ten-Hour Day 


COTTON 

















and breaker pickers, and hung from ceil- 
ing or other convenient support, thus elim- 
inating expensive special connecting ar- 
rangements. 


It has no hidden bearings that can’t be 
seen or given attention while operating. 
Every bearing is in plain sight and can be 
reached without interfering with operation 
or stopping machine. 


Either belt or motor drive. 


These are only a few of the many ad- 


vantages of the MURRAY. 


We want to tell you more. 
for the full and complete story. 


No Obligation for MURRAY servic 


White us 


MURRAY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


OPENED IS HALI 


56) / 
@ 


PAT. PENOING) 


WeRLI 


—+~COTTON CLEANING AND-y~ 
AERATING MACHINE 
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Thirsty Cotton—The Reason—The Cost 


Look at one tiny fibre of cotton With cotton at 
through a miscroscope—and see how 15c you lose $3.08 on each bale 
much it resembles a stalk of sugar eee ee oe fe 
cane. ae * “s 5.16 “ ‘6 ‘c 


Fibre of such a nature is extremely These losses are figured at the prime cost of 
susceptible to moisture—but change it raw material—not at selling price of product. 


> : They consider only raw material shrink. They 
rapidly from dry to moist and back do not take into account all the other manufac- 


again and its elasticity is impaired, turing losses and perplexities that result when 
maybe destroyed. every little tiny stalk protests with an individual 
curl of its own. 


PERCENT COTTON REGAIN 
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Manufacturing cotton is really a dry- heirs 
& y y There is just the right amount of moisture 


ing process. Speed generates heat and needed for each manufacturing operation in your 
heat dries. Everyone of those tiny mill. It may not be the same as your neigh- 


little stalks when dried sends out a pro- bor’s. It rams not. be the same as in another 
. room—on t! tion i 4 
test—a warning. They tend to curl ¢ same operation in the same plant 


and twist. : ie , 
co ‘ Fide is. Inadequate humidifier equipment is the 
Humidifiers were installed originally to prevent most expensive purchase you can make at any 


this. But ParkSpray humidifiers with automatic price. We would rather install the right equip- 
reguiation have greater possibilities. ment at a fair price than hit or miss equipment 
Suppose your terminal regain is down to 4 at any price. 

percent—a condition we find in many humidi- : 

fied plants. Remember your cotton came 7 to If you buy 4 percent equipment, a 
12 percent moist; that 8} percent is standard; month or two of thirsty cotton kicks all 
that you pay the difference. Let us figure what you have saved out the shipping room 
you lose. door. 


Parks~Cramer Company aa 


ineers G Corn ee 
Indien rial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


There is a right way to determine what this 
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There has long been a demand for a machine that would tie a true 
weaver’s knot. The round knot commonly used is simple to tie either by 
hand or machine but is always a source of more or less trouble in weaving. 


The weavers knot tied by the Knotter on the new Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spooler is less bulky and has less tendency to slip. In passing 
through all the processes that follow spooling it causes less trouble than 
any other kind of knot and results in a better product and greater pro- 
duction at less cost. A warp made from yarn with this knot is the most 
perfect possible. 


FULL DATA SENT ON REQUEST 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. alate alates 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Engraved On The Textile World 
As A Synonym For Quality 


With an immense plant employing the most up-to-date 
equipment and expert workmen every minute to build 
real lasting quality into loom harness and reeds—with 
an organization national in its scope and holding a repu- 
tation for its broad interpretation of what is due the con- 
sumers of its product—is it any wonder that the name 
“Emmons” has left its mark on the textile world as a 
synonym for quality products? 

If there are any textile mills in the world who are not 
using these quality products of the world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of loom harness and reeds, we ask only an 
opportunity of proving “Emmons” superiority and the 
service and satisfaction that goes with every order, large 
or small. 


Write “Emmons” on your nest order. Write us for prices. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN, 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 


COTTON HARNESS 
MAIL HARNESS 


SELVEDGE HARNESS 
REEDS 


SLASHER AND STRIKING 
COMBS 


WARPER AND LIECE 
REEDS 


BEAMER AND DRESSER 
HECKS 


MENDING EYES 


JACQUARD HEDDLES 


ETC 
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Why has seventy per cent of the spinning equipment 
installed in the last twenty years gone into the South? 
For just one reason: 


*‘Cotton goods can be manufactured today to 
better advantage in the South than they can in 
the North.”’ 


From an address by Kenneth Moller at conference of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., and associated industries, Boston, Feb. 28 to March 3. 
(Stated by Mr. Moller) 
LOWER COST OF PRODUCTION BETTER LABOR CONDITIONS 


LOWER COST OF MATERIAL BETTER FREIGHT RATES 
LOWER TAXES BETTER LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Moller’s estimated cost of production of a certain class of standard cotton goods: 


Northern Mill Southern Mill 


60.3c per |b. 52.7c per lb. 


“A difference,” says Mr. Moller, “of 7.6¢ per pound or 14% .. . .This difference, 
therefore, would amount to $3.80 per spindle per year.” 


This $3.80 in favor of the southern mill represents the difference between profit- 
able operation and operation attended by harrassing handicaps and difficulties. In 
brief, locating a cotton mill in the South is, to a large degree, equivalent to under- 
writing its success. 

In the case of a 50,000 spindle mill, this $3.80 represents an annual earning olf 
$190,000 by the mill located in the South over that earned by a mill of the same 
capacity located in the North. 

And it is equivalent to a dividend of 6.30% on $3 000,000, the estimated cost of the 
construction and equipment of a 50,000-spindle mill, North or South, on the basis 
of $60.00 per spindle. 


Spinners looking toward the South are invited. to 
call on this company for any information they desire. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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7,000,000 Tons 
of coal mined 
Yearly, 25,000,- 
000,000 Tons in 
% the Ground. 


$1,000,000 worth of iron 
mined yearly. Half-bil- 
lion tons in reserve. 


~) 
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Limestone is the 
most abundant 
rock in the state 
Annual output of 
Tennessee’s ce- 
ment mills val 
ued at over 
$2,590,000. 


The forests of Tennes- 
see include 140 species 
of trees. Over One 
Billion Board feet of 
lumber cut yearly. 


Mountains 
than all states east of Rocky 
Tennessee produces more we Sn. 
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Within the boundaries of Ten- 
nessee there is an unlimited supply 
of raw materials of all kinds, the 
development of which offers an 
inviting field for the investment of 
capital. Located in the heart of 
the cotton growing section, raw 
cotton is right at the manufactur- 
er’s door. In addition other raw 
products are here in abundance. 
In the eastern section of the state, 
for example, are large deposits of 
limestone, clays, shales, granite, 
slate, marble, bauxite, zinc and 
copper bearing ores. In Middle 
Tennessee there are extensive 
phosphate beds. Manganese, lead 
and iron are also found in quanti- 
ties and there is a sufficient supply 
of coal beneath the surface of the 
ground to take care of the entire 
needs of the state and for export. 


Close proximity to these sources 
of supply—a factor that gives 
Tennessee's plants a marked ad- 


sereenes ITT 


Raw Materials 


In Abundance 
AT THE MANUFACTURER’S DOOR 


Information gladly furnished interested manufacturers rela- 
tive to power, power costs and available industrial sites. 


THE TENNESSEE ELEcTrRIC PoWER Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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vantage over competitors in other 
parts of the country—has resulted 
in the building up during recent 
years of an extensive textile indus- 
try together with the establishment 
of a most diversified line of manu- 
facturing. The industrial growth 
of the State during the past two 
decades has been truly remark- 
able, the value of manufactured 
products having increased 500 per 
cent during this period. 


With additional advantages in 
the way of amply developed water 
power supplemented by adequate 
steam reserve plants, a stable and 
intelligent supply of native labor, 
unexcelled rail and water trans- 
portation facilities and healthful 
year round climate, Tennessee— 
the heart of Industrial America— 
offers to the textile industry pecul- 
iarly ideal inducements for the lo- 
cation of new plants and branch 
units. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 





HE development of 1200 acres of 

rolling land into a complete textile 
city for the Dixie Spinning Mills at Chat- 
tanooga presented quite an interesting 
problem. To solve the problems, Robert 
& Company, Inc., were engaged to han- 
dle the entire development of 160,000 
spindles, consisting of four units of 
10,000 spindles, each to manufacture 
one special number. Number 1 mill is 
shown under construction in the air- 
plane view above. 


In carrying forward the work on this 
initial unit, every feature of ultimate 
development was carefully studied and 
all phases of the development worked 
out with a clear vision of future require- 


COTTON 








ments so as to merge into a final devel- 
opment that would function harmoni- 
ously and operate profitably and eco- 
nomically. Various schemes were 
worked out before final plans were de- 
cided upon for village layouts, water and 
sewage systems, fire protection, street 
locations, design and placing of build- 
ings, warehouses, opening room, waste 
house, boiler house, machine shop, ete. 

Architectural, engineering and power 
experts. each specializing in his partic- 
ular field, assure our clients of not only 
the most efficient solution of any prob- 
lem entrusted to us, but a real money- 
saving not only in initial investment 
but in permanent satisfaction and div- 
idend-paying economy. 


May we solve YOUR problems for you? 


ROBERT @ COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











ATLANTA, Ga. 
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| WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1631 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


for Making 


YARNS 


from 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE, 
WOOL, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 


~~ DRAWING FRAME 
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HAM 


HUNTER 
MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION Go., 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 





Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 
Domestic Branch Offices 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Caracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Curacao, D. W. I. Manila, P. I. 


Havana, Cuba 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING AND WHOLESALE TRADE 


for the 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
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Baling Presses 
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There Are 


LOGEMANN 
BALERS 


For All Purposes 
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In our line of more than eighty 
types and capacities will be found a 
machine to suit every conceivable pur- 
pose and condition from powerful 
hand-operated presses for baling clip- 
pings, to deep-box hydraulic ma- 
chines for fluffy waste of all kinds. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS Co. 
MILWAUKEE, wis, F 


Progressive mill operators are to- 
day adopting the LOGEMANN 
press as standard (First) Because of 
the quality of the workmanship, de- 
sign and material; (Second) because 
of the stability of the company build- 
ing these machines, and our reputa- 
tion for speedy service on the com- 
paratively rare occasions when re- 
pairs are needed. 
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A letter setting forth vour baling problems will be appreciated. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Tun Office G Works -Tlilwaukee, Wis 
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ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Oklahoma City, Houston, Savannah, Atlanta 
New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles 


Boston, Providence, Fall River, North Adams 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 


35 South William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


145 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 


Members: 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: 
Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 
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449 Cotton Mills Using FUN-FUL! 


A few of them 


Pacific Mills—Columbia, S. C. Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. Lauderdale Mills—Meridian, Miss. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. Danville Mills—Danville, Va. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. Bonham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Drayton Mills—Spartanburg, S. C. Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 
Monarch Mills—Union, S. C. Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. C. Itasca Mills—Itasca, Texas. 
Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Brazo Valley Mills—West, Texas. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Prendergast Mills—Prendergast, Tenn. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Loray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Gray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Lanett Mills—Lanett, Ala. 
Arlington Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 
Flint Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 
Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. Exposition Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C. Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N. C. Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 
Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C. Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 
Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
At the Brazilian Centennial Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South Amvrica, 
which has just closed, HILL-STANDARD Equipment was. awarded the gold medals 


Catalog on request 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 


Anderson, Our 22nd year Indiana 
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Let UsAdd YourNameTo Lhis List 


UR service to textile mills is the result of years of 

experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
theatre is operating satisfactorily. 
The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 
for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 


Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co 

Tallassee Mills 

Fairfax Mill 

Avon Mills 

Lanett Cotton Mills 

Indian Head Mills 

BE. OM, kc cw enwecdedisenveccenees Selma 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills 


GEORGIA 
Elm City Cotton Mills LaGrange 
BEE OB. 0 deseesionsssesueces Porterdale 
SUE. TERS, Des ccc ck cewcvcvscceceseos . - Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill Gainesville 
WI Es Os. cc iiccccccscccvéccccssed Columbus 
MR. on nb aess.ces 066 si0 ...-New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills . Manchester 
PRUE OO, TOs. scr cicccvscccenccssse Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 
Exposition Cotton Mill 
Habersham Mill 
Trion Company 
Union Point Mfg. Oo. .....cscccsecss Union Point 
Hillside Cotton Mill LaGrange 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
Pamona Mills 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. .........+++. Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills 
Rocky Mount Mills Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. .........4.. Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........e+e08 Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. .....2.s206% Kannapolis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mills Chester 
Tucapau Mills Tucapau 
Ware Baca Mig. Ce. osc cccdcisoss Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. .......eecsereees Whitmire 
Monaghan Mills 
Drayton Mills 
Victor Mills 
Conestee Mills 
Kershaw Cotton Mills 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 
Chesnee Mills 
Union-Buffalo Mills 
Victor-Monaghan Mills 
Victor-Monaghan Mills 
BOS. ES WS Dado cs cescveccccsceeves Pacolet 
Aragon Mills Rockhill 
Ome Eee EE: GOR. nos oc cccceewes’ Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills Greenville 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Issaqueena Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Oo. 
ge ee hs MOT PE eer reer Ty) eee Glendale 
Winnsboro Mills 
Monarch Mills 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


100 Walton St. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CITY, CKLA. 
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Automatic § — 4 Practical 
Stream : a es Drinking 
Control ArT Mound 


The automatic control maintains 
a uniform height of stream— 
regardless of pressure 


ALSEY TAYLOR Cooler Fountains are never out of 
H order, or the stream low and unsanitary, when the li 
pressure is down. 

Automatic control keeps the stream at uniform height and 
the patented two-stream projector converges two streams of 
water with a retarding action at the apex of the arc, forming 
a convenient drinking mound. 

These are two of the reasons why HALSEY TAYLOR 
Fountains are recognized as more efficient by manufacturers 
everywhere. 

More than a seore of corporations have 100 or mor 
HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains in daily use, and are con 
stantly adding more. 

Write today for new 32-page catalog of drinking fountain 
fixtures for factories, schools, public buildings, parks, play- 
grounds, ete. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company 


No. 525 N. Park Ave., Warren, Ohio 
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New York City Boston Chicago 

137 E. 43rd Street 46 Cornhill—Room 512 1702 N. Taln Ave 
Philadelphia \tlanta, Ga Kansas City 

§224 Greene Street 322 N. Jackson St 202 Baltimore 


HALSEY TAYLOP. 
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—“‘without prejudice” 


1 Brae: ARE some bearings which can only be lubricated with oil. 
Some only with grease. 

Then there are some which, apparently. may be lubricated with either—but 
the correct selection of the type of lubricant used may determine the operating 


efficiency 


We cite this with the thought in mind that though 
our readers may know that The Texas Company is 
a Complete Cycle (controlling every operation from 
the time a well is drilled until the refined product 
. 7 . , leaves our warehouses), they may not all be aware 
The Texas Company manufactures Texaco Lubri aha sid og Nauti a : 

: of the completeness of the line of Texaco Lubri- 
cants in all useful forms. 


Engineers and oil buyers have to face this question. 
and when they meet it they will do well to consult 
with a representative of The Texas Company. 


He can advise without prejudice, 


ache cants. 

Thus a general outline will include: 
TEXACO STRAIGHT MINERAL OILS In other words, the statement: 
TEXACO COMPOUNDED OILS 
(containing fixed oils in correct proportions “There is a 


for the lubrication of Steam cylinders and for ae - 71 
TEXACO LUBRICANT 


similar purposes) 

TEXACO LIQUID GREASES For every Purpose” 

TEXACO SEMI-SOLID GREASES 

TEXACO SOLID (HARD) GREASES is an actual fact 
and And a fact of value to the user of oil, because ~ 
Texaco can and does meet every lubricating require- 
ment on any kind of machine or prime mover in 
every field of mechanical endeavor. 


In a class by themselves: 
TEXACO THUBAN COMPOUND 
(a lubricant for light, fast running gears) 
and 
TEXACO CRATER COMPOUND 
1 remarkable, pure, heavy, lubricant 
for heavy gearing, wire ropes, etc.) 


TEXACO 


Engine Oil - Textile Mill Lubricants - Turbine Oil 
Steam Cylinder Oil - Gear Lubricants - Greases 


So when you have a problem of lubrication (and 
every engineer has them once in a while) put it up 
to Texaco and be advised without prejudice. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
TEXACO Petroleum Products 
Dept. O, 17 Battery Pl., New York City 
Houston - Chicago - New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


| 

| 

| WILLIAM M. BUTLER EDWARD H. COOK THOMAS F. GLENNON 
| i Treasurer Agent 








Our Carded and Combed Yarns are 


spun in all numbers and description. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty 
Egyptian—Sea Island—Peelers—Sakelarides 


UISSETT 
MEANS 
UALITY 


Ask Your Broker or Communicate Direct 
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‘Nemasket Mill 


Taunton, Mass. 











THOMAS F. GLENNON 





WILLIAM M. BUTLER EDWARD H. COOK 
President Treasurer 








Spinners and Doublers of High Grade Cotton 
Yarn from selected cotton, numbers from 
20's to 80's single and double carded 
and combed, put up on tubes, 
ball warps, beams, bobbins 
and spools. 


Ask Your Broker 
Or Communicate With Above Officers Direct 
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The Deciding Factor of Paint Value 


In the selection of paint for protection of houses, service records 
should always be the deciding factor in determining value. 


On this basis it is not surprising that 
DEGRACO PAINTS are so widely used. 


DEGRACO PAINTS stand up in service 

year after year—afford positive protection DEGRACO PAINTS 
—eliminate frequent repaintings—factors 
of paint service which produce lowest 


ao + he 





per year cost. DEGRACO PRODUCTS 
Textile mills the country over pin their Superior Graphite Paint 
faith on DEGRACO PAINTS because ~ cane om 
they know through experience and test ae iat 
they can be used with definite assurance Degraco-Tone-ris: wal! fnish 
of service and satisfaction. Degraco Brick and 
Concrete Paint 
Use DEGRACO HOUSE PAINTS and Anti-Aqua-Damp.proof coating 
eliminate the hazard of experiment. —e 
De li Concrete floor har 
DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY ities 
555 Twelfth Street Detroit, U. S. A. 


Industrial Finishes 





DEGRACO PAINTS are sold through branch offices with warehouse stocks in all 
principal cities. 
Manufactured in Canada by Dominion Paint Works, Limited, Walkerville, Canada 


DEGRACO 2 


All Colors for All Purposes ENAMELS 
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Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

J. B, Farnum Co. 
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Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Farsighted Economy 


Throughout the Shove Mills—in the spacious card- 
ing rooms, spinning and weaving departments 
farsighted economy is reflected from the finish 
of walls and ceilings. 


The interior surfaces of these great textile mills 
are painted with OJACO Mill White so that the 
available light will be reflected rather than ab- 
sorbed. 

Eyestrain is lessened, vision is improved and fa- 
tigue reduced. Efficient, economical production 
is assured. 


Upon request the nearest OJACO distributor will 
furnish details concerning the effectiveness of 


OJACO Mill White for all Textile Mill interiors 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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These two unretouched photographs show the remarkable difference made by th: 


application of Surlight—the whitest mill-white made. 


Pure White Paint that Stays White 





The Surlight Book 


This book should be in 


the hands of everyone 


interested in mill-white 
paint for textile use. 
Send for copy. 





SURLIGHT 


he Light Ketlectin Lg Wall Paint for Industrial Purposes 


Surlight is the whitest mill-white paint made. 
This is an actual fact that is open to demonstra- 
tion—results will show that in every case, under 
similar conditions and service, Surlight is whiter 
when applied, whiter when dry and stays whiter 
longer than any paint or enamel you can buy. 


The ability of Surlight paint to s‘ay white is responsible for many real 
savings. It makes every wall a light reflector—daylight is caught 
from all angles and diffused in soft, restful rays to workers’ machines 
and benches. This naturally helps to increase production—in many 
cases as much as 8 to 12%. The light-reflecting properties of Surlight 
tend to reduce spoilage and this is an important factor in reduction of 
losses in both labor and material. 

The factory interior brightened with pure white Surlight paint pro- 
vides a cheerful, sanitary atmosphere—it helps to lighten corners and 
areas that were formerly dark and removes the temptation to allow 
dirt and rubbish to accumulate. 

Surlight paint lasts long and eliminates the necessily of frequent re- 
painting. It forms a tough defensive coat that dries to a smooth, hard 
non-porous surface, which will not collect dust, dirt or flying par- 
ticles. It will not peel, check, crack, flake or fall off. 


Get This Interesting Book 


We have prepared a very interesting book on the subject of Surlight 
paint—what it is, what it does and various considerations of the effects 
that follow its use. Send for this book— it will be mailed gratis on 
request. 


ST. LOUIS SURFACER & PAINT CO. 
4211 Arlington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Vital Factors in Mechanical Draft Systems 


In the application of mechanical draft apparatus, the proper selection of the 
blowing equipment to meet the individual demands of the plant it serves, is second 
only to operating reliability. Control of capacity, pressure and speed, method of 
drive, economy of operation, etc., are a few of the factors which must be considered. 


The wide use of American Blower mechanical draft apparatus is due largely to 
the fact that there is American Blower equipment of rugged design and maximum 
efficiency for every requirement. This, with definite and accurate knowledge of 
its performance, enables American Blower engineers to cooperate with you in 
the efficient solution of any problem involved in mechanical draft installations. 


Bulletins describing American Blower equipment, its mechanical superiority, and 
its application, will be sent you on request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“eroce” 
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American Blower 


EXHAUSTERS + VENTILATING FANS : AIR WASHERS - BLOWERS~>: ENGINES, 
Sires” — FOR HEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING, 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 








' 
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PERMANENT 
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WATERPROOFING 





A series of articles by the Technical Staff of the Richardson Re- 
search Laboratories, showing what modern science has done to 
perfect the materials and methods of waterproofing construction 


No. 2. The physical requirements of a perfect 
waterproofing bitumen 


The one quality above all others you demand of 


waterproofing is permanence. For you don’t want 
an otherwise flawless building damaged because 
the roof, for example, breaks down under the 
weather. 


Every modern structure, as you know, requires 
a certain amount of flexibility in each part, so as 
to care for strains and stresses due to wind pres- 
sure, ground movement, unusual loads, seasoning. 
Especially important is this flexibility in the 
waterproofing bitumen used. 


Up to the present time, however, much damage 
has been done to otherwise excellent structures 
because the waterproofing cracked and broke 
down under strain. To overcome this defect, the 


Richardson Research Laboratories, after years of 


laborious investigation, have at last produced a 
waterproofing bitumen which in spite of strain is 
actually flexible and permanent. 


This new product, Viskalt, was blended to meet 
the two basic requirements which together con- 
stitute the Law of Permanent Waterproofing : 


1. There must be applied between the structure 
and the source of water a continuous, un- 
broken layer absolutely impervious to water. 


2. This unbroken layer must be held in place 
permanently. 


In order to keep the waterproofing layer con- 
tinuous and unbroken even under stress, it was 
necessary to combine properly from the highest 
grade raw materials the actual chemical ingredi- 
ents of the bitumen. 


Pliant under stress 


As a result of this method, Viskalt, even through 





a remarkably wide variety of above grade and 
below grade uses, remains constantly pliant under 
stress. By comparing Viskalt with ordinary bitu- 
mens, you can readily see why this is so. 


First, because ordinary bitumens contain 1n 
gredients that evaporate at sun or working ten 
peratures, they quickly become dry and brittle. 
Viskalt, on the other hand, even when maintained 
for five hours at a temperature of 325° shows an 
evaporation of less than 12 of 1%, and still 
remains pliant. 


Second, ordinary bitumens crumble or crack 
when subject to tension or pressure. But Viskalt, 
as shown by the ductility test, is internally knitted 


together to resist such strains. 


Third, without the aid of a fluxing agent, ordi- 
nary bitumens are not highly adhesive. Viskalt, 
however, as proved by actual use, binds itself fast 
both to the felt and to the structure. 


Fourth, ordinary bitumens are extremely brittle 
at even 40°F. and flow at summer temperatures. 
Viskalt on the contrary, being only slightly sus- 
ceptible to such ranges of temperature, remains 
firm yet pliant under stress. 


As you can see from these facts, Viskalt 
prepared to meet the exacting requirements of 
waterproofing in modern construction. Whether 
your job for it be on the roof or in the foundation, 
you may feel absolutely contident that Viskalt 
will remain permanently a continuous, unbroken 
layer absolutely impervious to water. 


For further facts about the basic principles of 
permanent waterproofing, consult the article in 
the April issue. 


Viskalt is made by a firm backed by over fifty years of manufacturing experience. 
There is a Viskalt preparation for every waterproofing need. For complete 
Specifications just write the Construction Materials Division, Dept. 44-p 


%Ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 
Melrose Park (Chicago), Illinois New Orleans, La. 


Viskalt 


Pliant Under Stress~~~ 


€ 1923, The Richardson Company 


ICHARDSON 


L Produc “4 






From the makers of ] rdson , 
ing neluding Flex-a-tile Housetops) 
Viskote, Wallboard and similar product 
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Logical Location for Textile Industries 
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Georgia has 201 textile plants, of which 115 or 57% power in ample quantity, and with nearby coal 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. fields of Alabama and Tennessee, the question of 


Alabama has 74 textile plants, of which 27 or 36% power is fully solved. 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. ae ; : 
: S While other essential requirements, such as labor, 


The fact that these are successful, going concerns climate, adequate transportation and nearness to 
is convincing evidence that they are properly raw materials all combine to enable the Central of 
located. Georgia territory to offer those establishing new 
his territory being supplied with hydro-electric mills a location that is ideal and of proven value. 


Further and detailed information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


J.M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


Savannah, Georgia 
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The beauty of an industrial structure 


Building 
With 
Foresight 


COTTON 


lies in its economy 


In the Borough of Brook- 
lyn there stands an indus- 
trial plant recently com- 
pleted by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. for a client. 
The building is a model of 
convenience, efficiency and 
economy of construction 
Utility was the first 


consideration. Nothing was 


costs. 


spent on superficial orna- 
mentation. Yet in its ex- 
ternal attractiveness the 
building is a monument to 
the architectural skill of its 


designers. 


In industrial work the 
test of an architect is in the 
use he makes of existing 
structural features, com- 
bining good: proportion 
with proper scale, without 


the introduction of expen- 


sive ornamentation. For 
the beauty of an industrial 


building lies in its economy. 


Lockwood-Greene ser- 
vice unites the counsel of 
engineer, architect, manu- 
facturer and financial man. 
It builds plants that are 
technically right, architect- 
urally expressive of their 
use and economically 
sound. It builds not only 
for the needs of the present, 
but with due allowance for 


the needs of the future. 


Your problem is neither 
too big nor too small for 
Lockwood-Greene service. 
Write for a copy of 
“Building with Foresight, ” 
a booklet of achievements 


in industrial building. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, Boston 9 


Boston 


Atlanta Chicago New York 


Detroit Cleveland Charlotte 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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_THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER] ] 





The Cotton Mill that Finishes its own 
Cloth has these Dominant Advantages 


1--It can obtain economies in time, freight and 
service. 


2—It is in a position to brand its own product 
and build up good will with consuming public 
that will eventually create a permanent and 
stable demand for this known brand. 


3—It will increase the economic independence of 
the mill, by assuring uniform quality, by 
synchronizing the finishing of the goods with 
production, and by giving the complete control 
of every process and by adding new sources 
of profit. 


The profitable operation of a finishing department 
or plant depends on many factors most of which 
are of so technical a character as to call for the 
services of the Engineer in plan and design. 


His counsel can frequently save large sums both 
in the original investment and in the operating 
cost. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
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The First 
Hard Rubber Spool 


The superior qualities of hard rubber makes it the most ideal ma- 
terial possible for perfect textile spools. 













It assures a spool that cannot be broken, splintered, bent or dent- 
ed, even when given the roughest treatment. 


It assures a spool with a perfectly smooth finish with no seams o1 
projections to catch the yarn—a finish that will never wear rough. 


It assures a spool whose heads will not loosen because it 1s made 
in one solid piece. 


It assures a spool that will never warp, as moisture and climatic 
conditions have no effect upon it. 


Test it yourself, and prove to your own satisfaction that it is the 
most perfect and economical spool possible. 


Samples gladlv sent to textile mills on request. 


THE TEXTILE RUBBER Co. 


225 OHIO BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 
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‘Flexible as a Belt 
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Individual Motor Drive to Knitting Machine 
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Freedom from overhead construction. 
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5 Better lighting, decreased tire risks. 
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6 No more belt slippage or stoppage to 
‘“‘take-up.”’ 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Write today for boo 


LARGEST MANUFACTUI 
SILENT CHAINS IN THE 


Morse Engineering Service BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE A: 
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2) Address Nearest Offi 
—<—s ATLANTA, GA Candler Bldg., Earl F. Seott & Co NEW YO 
BALTIMORE, MD 1402 Lexington Bldg MINNEAI 

BOSTON, MASS 141 Mik St. MONTRE 

CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 404 Commercial Bank Bldg PHILADI 

PLZ, CHICAGO, ILL . Mer: chants L. & T. Bidg. PITTSBI 

} CCC CLEVELAND, OHIO Tree tt Engineers Bldg SAN FR: 
. DETROIT, MICH ...7601 Central Ave ST. LOU! 

<) yy KANSAS CITY, MO Finance Bldg., Morse Engr’g © TORONT* 
he } Typical Lineshaft Drive. WINNIPEG, MAN.......Dufferin St., Str 
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yD ‘‘MORSE”’’ is the Guarantee Always Behind 
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Head End Spinning Frame Drive 


tvery Textile Machine Poked 
Diet ee ON 


7 100% overload on short centers with 99% er 
efficiency. 


§ Run cool, oil baths not required. 


9 Quiet, delivering full power without vi- we = SF Pt pin 


b = ‘oO ; se : j . B.. ¥ Fi 
ration | rel, : Ep : « 

10 Positive speed ratios. 
11 Strong, durable, no attention required. 


12 The most economical drive to install and 
maintain. 


v for booklet. ITHACA, N. Y. 


NUFACTURERS OF 
NS IN THE WORLD 


FRVICE AS OTHERS DO Assistance Without Obligation 
earest Office 








NEW YORK CITY 30 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN s« “Migs Stes low se 
MONTREAT St. Nicholas Bldg., J s & Gla 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 3 ‘ne ‘Franklin Trust Bldg 
PITTSBURGH, PA 5 Westinghouse Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. ani ck Bldg 








ST. LOUIS, MO x Chemic ‘al B ldg , Mors Eng’rg Co 
TORONTO... .Bank of Hamilton B nes & Glassco Re Standard Spinning Spinning Frame 
‘erin St., Strong-Seott Mfg. Ce Chain 4%” Pitch 21,” wide, 812” centers. 





nd we Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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| THE FOSTER CONE 
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Model Thirty 6" Traverse Cone, About 3/4 jRegular Size 


The Foster Cone gradually increases in taper or pitch 
and also changes the lay or wind of yarn on the Cone Sur- 
face as it builds up in winding. 


This feature provides equal tension on the yarn when 
unwinding on the Knitting Machine. 


_ _A thoroughly tested practical Knitting Package for 
single, ply and mercerized Knitting yarn. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OF MINTER HOMES 





Photograph showing one of the thirty Minter Homes being erected for the F. W, Poe Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Greenville, 8. C.. Floor Plan below. 


The F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
has just ordered thirty Minter Homes. This 
is a repeat order and is proof of the value of 
Minter Homes. 

The building of Minter Homes assures you 
of better homes, built quicker and at a lower 
cost than by the ordinary method of con- 
struction. 


Every Minter Home is built by skilled, thor- 
ough and competent construction engineers. 
Write for our - special 


literature explaining the 
Minter System of Building 


THE MINTER HOMES CO. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Huntington, West Virginia. 








| BIG RE-ORDER PROVES VALUE 
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GEORGE DOWMAN 


610-611 Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











Build Now to Last a Lifetime 


Maryland Metal Buildings are not affected by 
AARVLARD intense heat or extreme cold. They are rigid, 
AETAL BUILDING . eer op 4s 
PORTABLE v2" pr eNANENT weather tight, rust-resisting, last a lifetime, 
rIxonore and offer every facility for good working 
conditions. 
These buildings are fabricated in standard 
sections of interlocking units, and can be 
built at any time of the year by unskilled 
labor. They can also be dismantled with a 
salvage of 95%. 
No need to rent if a building is needed quick- 
ly. Write us your requirements and the 
building you desire will stand erected com- 
plete in every detail—to last a lifetime. 





METAL 


Race & McComas Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


Erected for Md. State Roads Commission, Glenburnie, Md. 


WAGNER OVERHEAD CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


IS IDEALLY ADAPTABLE TO COTTON MILL OPERATIONS 
CONSERVES LABOR---SAVES TIME AND FLOOR SPACE 


Do your trucking on the ceiling and consolidate your 


conveying and hoisting operations. ' 
Wagner Equipment includes a complete line of Switches, 
Crossovers, Curves, and Cranes. Carriers are equipped 
with high grade roller bearings and can be furnished 
with “Hyatt” Roller Bearings if desired. 

Write for Catalogue 


Wagner Manufacturing Company, Cedar Falls, lowa 


SOLID STEEL SASH 


Every Joint is Locked Square —hence 
the whole sash stays square. 


OLIO STEEL SASH 


Consider the thousand of joints in at each intersection—yet the metal 
a Hag ge installation and you is not weakened or distorted. 

can see the importance of the fea Thie e« eke : . : ; ‘ ¥ 

ture that distinguishes BOCA Solid ee ee po ange ko ‘ : . National Aniline & 
Steel Sash. The horizontal and sivaniion rec uirement ¥ ses: — : ig “ 3 Chemical Co. 
vertical muntins are locked square . , gall rae Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Our fully descrip- 
tive catalog § sent 
upon request. 


THE 
BOGERT 


& 
CARLOUGH 
co. 


Paterson, N. J. 





Southern Selling Agent for the Products on These 
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4 SALES ENGINEER 
| FENCE 
y 
, is part of the plant 
| It increases the working floor area of 
buildings by making protected yard area 
j available for the storage of materials and 
e goods. 
i i It stops theft from the outside because 
i : the thief cannot get in,—arid from the 
inside because you control the exits from 
your plant. 
> It stands on guard against that usually 
3 : unforeseen day when trouble comes. 
It controls traffic in and out of your Barriers of Steel 
plant. Employees are not interrupted by 
visiting friends relatives or walking dele- 
gates. 
a a: with their angle posts, integral overhanging arm, strong, welded 
It decreases the hazard of fire to build- gates and other distinctive features make the ideal FACTORY 
ings and stored materials from carelessness FENCE. Manufactured by 
—s or evil intent of the trespasser. It may reduce American Fence Construction Co. 
insurance rates. 130 West 34th Street, New York 








VARIE DOORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF A 


COMPLETE LINE OF LABELED 
FIRE DOORS 
ROLLING STEEL DOORS 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS 
KALAMINE DOORS 
SAINO DOORS 
VAMANCO COUNTER BALANCED 
ELEVATOR DOORS 
VARCLAD COUNTER BALANCED 
ELEVATOR DOORS 
—— ee TIN CLAD DOORS 
61 CROSS-HORIZONTAL FOLDING DOORS PRESSED STEEL FRAMES 
ERECTER ON POSTS 714 INCHES x 714 INCHES STEEL STOREROOM DOORS 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS COMPANY ’S BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VARI pon COMPANY 
| 2958 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
—.— = ———————— 


> Pages—Quality Products plus ‘‘Dowman Service’’ 
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Dodge Power Transmission Appliances 


Are Standard in this Mill 


This large southern cotton mill installed Dodge Power trans- 
mission equipment when they built their first mill several 
years ago. In this case, as in thousands of similar installa- 
tions in every industry, the performance of the initial equip- 
ment has led to the adoption of Dodge as the mill standard. 
Large mill installations are generally assemblages of stock 
appliances—the efficiency of the complete system depends 
upon the merit of the individual units. Specifying Dodge as 
your mill standard means a complete power roadbed, eco- 
Dodge Ball and Socket Hanger homical in first cost and maintenance and backed by one well 
known and undivided responsibility. 

Buy Dodge stock products from your local dealer on the im- 
mediate delivery basis—write our nearest branch for engi- 
neering service or special equipment. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





General Office: Works: 
Mishawaka, Indiana. Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 


Atlanta St. Louis Cincinnati Philadelphia Houston Seattle New York 
Boston Minneapolis Chicago Oneida San Francisco Newark Pittsburgh 
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Oneida Split Steel Pulley 





Capillary Bearing 








\L voase Split Friction Clutch Short Drop Hanger Ring Oiling Bearing Iron Center Wood Ring Puney ) 











An Organization 
Built for Precision 


COTTON 


Jemperatire § Master hages 


That there may be no variation in measure- 
ment due to expansion and contraction, the 
temperature of the glass-enclosed and dust- 
proof room in which STROM Master Gages 
are kept is most carefully regulated. 


At regular, frequent intervals the shop gages 
are brought to this test room and compared 
with the Master Gages and with a standard 
comparator checked to .00001 of an inch. No 
variation from laboratory standards is permitted in 


the STROM output. 


Maintaining accuracy of measurement means main- 
taining minimum of friction. STROM Ball Bearings as 
nearly approach perfection in measurement as untiring 
human watchfulness and constant machine precision 
can make them. Power flows through them with 
almost no resistance. 


Install STROM guaranteed ball bearings— 
they save fuel and increase production 
“‘W herever a Shaft Turns”’ 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Scientific in Principle 
and Practice 
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Less Troubk~<Lower G@sts 


COCHECO 
DELTING 


COCHECO is a belting of unusually high qual- cocnto. 


ity. Every inch consists of the choicest selection 
CH & from the hides—the strip taken from the backbone. B&B 





These strips are the firmest, toughest and most dur- 
TRADE MARK Oo able leather that it is possible to obtain. They are ; 
tanned by the slow, old fashioned, white oak bark ; 
BELTING process, curried by our own special method, stretched BELTING 


and properly dried. Quality Belting 


Since 1842 
From 3” light belt to 40” double for main drives, 
COCHECO BELTING fills every need. It’s the 
last word in economy and dependability. 





Try one Cocheco Belt—keep tab on it—and you'll 
always specify it. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire - : U.S.A 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 
152 Summer St. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Oil Them Only Four Times A Year 


It is only necessary to oil Hyatt line shaft roller bearings 
once every three months. 


This reduces lubricant cost 80% (oil and labor). 


Compare this with ordinary plain bearings that have to be 
greased 52 times a year. 


The distinguishing features of Hyatt bearings are the hollow 
rollers. They act as reservoirs for the oil and discharge 
it through the slots in such a manner as to insure a constant 
distribution of oil over all bearing surfaces. 


This self oiling action is only one of the many features 
that recommend Hyatt roller bearings to all factory execu- 
tives. Others are: being split, they are easy to apply; they 
save at least 15% of total power; they give many years —— 
of satisfactory service without attention or repairs. 

Secure Hyatt line shaft bearing economies for your ( 

plant. 
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’Phone The Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Pacific Coast Address: Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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COCHECO 
ELTING 


COCHECO is a belting of unusually high qual- ¢o~ 


ity. Every inch consists of the choicest selection 7 
CH & from the hides—the strip taken from the backbone. B& 


These strips are the firmest, toughest and most dur- 


Pe mann Oo able leather that it is possible to obtain. They are 
tanned by the slow, old fashioned, white oak bark 


BELTING process, curried by our own special method, stretched BELTING 


and properly dried. Quality Belting 


Since 1842 
From 3” light belt to 40” double for main drives, 
COCHECO BELTING fills every need. It’s the 
last word in economy and dependability. 





Try one Cocheco Belt—keep tab on it—and you'll 
always specify it. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire - . U.S.A 
14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 

152 Summer St. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Oil Them Only Four Times A Year 


KW 


It is only necessary to oil Hyatt line shaft roller bearings 
once every three months. 


This reduces lubricant cost 80% (oil and labor). 


Compare this with ordinary plain bearings that have to be 
greased 52 times a year. 


The distinguishing features of Hyatt bearings are the hollow 
rollers. They act as reservoirs for the oil and discharge 
it through the slots in such a manner as to insure a constant 
distribution of oil over all bearing surfaces. 


This self oiling action is only one of the many features 
that recommend Hyatt roller bearings to all factory execu- 
tives. Others are: being split, they are easy to apply; they 

save at least 15% of total power; they give many years oy 
of satisfactory service without attention or repairs. <—t’ 


Co 


f 


Secure Hyatt line shaft bearing economies for your 
plant. 
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*Phone The Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Address: Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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More Dry Steam With 
Less Fuel 


ERE’S a perfect Scotch 
Boiler—a boiler that will 
generate more steam with less fuel. 


Rapid, unrestricted circulation 
is absolutely necessary to the efh- 
ciency of any boiler, and while 
this feature is claimed for by many 
boiler manufacturers, the design 
of this boiler is such that it is posi- 
tive at all times. 


Large overload capacity, dry 
steam generated, and the remark- 
able flexibility of meeting fluctuat- 
ing demands particularly adapts 


this boiler to severe conditions in 
industrial mills and plants. 


Greatest economy is assured be- 
cause of the circulating passage, 
which delivers water from the 
front neck to the bottom of the 


shell. 

A constant temperature is as- 
sured because of this circulation 
which relieves uneven strains and 
stresses on this type of boilers. 

There are no troublesome brick 
settings, as the boiler is self-con- 
tained and is ready for operation 
upon delivery. 


Write today for 
detail information. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘ 


To a 
es ae 
Sorat ats alin Mt le ee . 
G : F ye | aoniens 
Li aie? iy * b ‘ 


Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Can Improve Your Present Mercerizers 


To secure the operating economies of yarn 
mercerizers equipped with Hyatt roller 
bearings it is not necessary to wait until new 


machines are 
needed. 


Your present 
mercerizers can 
be easily and 
very satisfactor- 
ily equipped 
with Hyatt bear- 
ings by applying 
Hyatt replace- 
ment boxes. 


Large textile 
mills in steadily 
increasing num- 
bers are having 
Hyatt bearing 
replacement 
boxes applied 


to their mercerizers and are securing 
the same uniform mercerizing, cleanli- 


By Applying Hyatt Bearings 


ness and economy 


machines. 


Secure these advantages by having Hyatt bearings applied to your 
mercerizers now: 


Uniform Mercerizing: For perfect, even dyeing the yarn must be 
uniformly mercerized The freely and easily turning Hyatt bearing 
mercerizer rolls insure this uniformity. 


Dependable Operation: All Hyatt bearing mercerizers built in the past 
10 years are today giving excellent service with absolutely no bearing 
trouble. 


Cleanliness: The oil-tight housings of Hyatt bearings on the top rolls 
prevent the oil from staining the yarn and keep the mercerizing solu- 
tions free from oil. 

Durability: Hyatt bearings operate satisfactorily even on the caustic 
tank bottom rolls where they have no lubricant except the caustic 
solution itself. 


‘Power Saving: The freely turning Hyatt bearing rolls not only reduce 


the strain on the yarn but make possible the operation of the machine 
with considerably less power. 

Lubrication Saving: As ali the oil applied to a Hyatt bearing merceriz- 
er stays in the bearings to perform useful work there is a worthwhile 
saving in the cost of lubrication—oil and labor. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


that 
when Hyatt bearings are built into new 





are secured 


All the Hyatt 
bearing mercer- 
izers built by 
Smith, Drum & 
Company in the 
past ten years 
are still giving 
excellent service 
with absolute- 
ly no_ bearing 
trouble. 


Whatever type 
of mercerizers 
you operate it 
will pay you to 
write to us for 
complete in- 
formation on 
how simply and 


inexpensively you can secure all the advan- 
tages of Hyatt bearing mercerizers. 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 


Smith, Drum ©& Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been building Hyatt 
bearing warp merceriz- 
ers for the past 10 years 
which have given unt- 
formly satisfactory ser- 


vice. 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANT A 
GLENLYON DYE WORKS SAYLESVILLE, R. I. PLANT B 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT C 
GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS — PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. PLANT E 
GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS CENTRAL FALLS, R.I., Winding Dept. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 
BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF COTTON FABRICS 
Wide Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, Fancy Dress Goods, India Linens, Nainsooks 


ALL WEIGHTS AND WIDTHS 


VIEW OF SAYLESVILLE WORKS 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Piece Goods 
Dyers and Finishers of Worsted Dress Goods, Mohair Linings and Cotton and Wool Dress 


Goods. 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers and dyers of cotton yarn in ball warps and skeins, artificial and natural silk yarns. 
Colors fast to bleaching a specialty. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Winding Department 
Beamers, Warpers, Winders and Quillers. 
FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 
Saylesville, R. I. 
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“The Hallmark ~-P © D® ‘of Quality” 


Ky 
Applying Acquired Talent— 


toward the practical and artistic color 
treatment of Fine Fabrics has been the 
life work of this—a pioneer organization. 


Through intimate contact with intricate 
dyeing problems confronting us daily, it 
has been possible to serve with distinction 
the textile producer whose dyehouse 
facilities are limited to a conservative 
range. 


U.P.D.W color applications and _ finish- 
ing operations concentrate wholly on 
fabrics in the piece—are characterized 
by consistently excellent handling in every 
particular. 






United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS AND FINISHERS 
IN THE PIECE OF 







ALL COTTON GOODS 
SILK AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 
SILK AND WOOL, ETC. 








New Ye ork Offic e 


132 Madison Avenue 
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LOWELL 
BLEACHERY 
SOUTH 


Griffin, Ga. 


Southern Branch of Lowell Bleachery 
Lowell, Mass. 


90 Years Experience in Finishing 


Prepared to Serve 
Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods: Crashes, Ducks, Drills 
Twills; Shrunk, Linen, Chased and Cal- 


endered Finishes. 


Mill Accounts Solicited 
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Butterworth Cotton 


Rolls are made of 
Long Staple Cotton 


—and the reason is, that long 


COTTON 





staple cotton rolls stand up longer 
inder hard service and_ require 
fewer refills, than any other cotton 
roll we have been able to make even 
vith our years of experience. 

We also make combination rolls 
eotton and husk, cotton and ex- 


celsior, cotton and wool—long staple 


‘otton is used in these—then there % 
are paper rolls, husk rolls and coir 

A 

fibre rolls. { 
H. W. BUTTERWORTIL & SONS CO 

Kann, 


Estabtished 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Providence Offic 
Turks Head Building 
Ca Rey ntative Greeny t S ( Office 
Hamilt Ont Canada Masoni Tem Bu 
\ Miltor t 


ry 
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taleys Starch 


IMPROVES QUALITY 
REDUCES COST 


Even more important than the economy of Staley’s Eclipse Thin 
Boiling Starch is the improvement in quality of output made possible. 


Seconds are virtually eliminated, and there is a minimum shedding at 
the looms. Fibers of the yarn are thoroughly cemented together, 
increasing tensile strength 10% to 15% more than thick starches. This 
assures excellent weaving, with a smooth, pliant warp as the result. 


Service of this character, consistently maintained, has made Staley’s 
Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch the standard of the textile industry. 
Write for samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews-Law Bldg., J. W. Pope, 25 Church St., 88 Broad St 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. New York City Boston, Mass 
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FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 





Electric Underdriven Extractor 


The good name held by Fletcher Extractors in the textile field is not the result of iso- 
lated cases of satisfactory performance, but has been earned by the year in and year out de- 


pendability of every extractor which has left the shop during the past fifty years. 


The latest types of Fletcher Extractors retain the 
simplicity, ruggedness, and durability for which their 
predecessors are famous, and in addition embody 
all the latest improvements which decrease running 
costs and aid production. 


You should know more about these 
modern extractors. Write for complete 








: : Vertical Motor 
Driven Extractor information. Driven Extractor 


Steam Turbine 





aerener Wo 


(Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger) 


Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: W. A. Kennedy, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Beam Bleaching 
and 
Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, or three thou- 
sand pounds and up to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of CHEESES bleach- 
ed or dyed, Indigo, Vat, Naphthol, 
Sulphur and Direct Colors at one 
operation. 

Cost in labor and materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 

Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 

We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many years’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service al 
all times. 

Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 
We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 

Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 

Exclusive Patent Rights are still 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. 
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Raw Stock 
Bleaching and 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Naph- 
tol, Basic Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Cost in Labor and Materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other system. 


Dvehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and after dyeing, and 
hydro-extracting is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the dyehouse floor 
space is saved. 


Spinning production considerably in- 
creased. 


No shortening, weakening or-matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 


We start up the Plants free and give 
free service at all times. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
granted to Colored Goods Manu- 
facturers for their own State or 
Territory. 








For full particulars apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 


BURY, ENGLAND 
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AMERICAN 
DYEWOOD CO. 


A Service 
for Cotton Dyers 


Dyeing problems, if presented to our 
experts, are solved entirely from 
your point of view. 


We aim to suggest methods by 
which you may secure just the 
shades you seek, using dyestuffs 
suited to your particular require- 
ments at the lowest cost to you. 


There is no charge for this service 


We keep in stock full lines of sulphur 
colors and developed colors; also 
cutch, bark, fustic and Logwood in 
natural colors. 


Ask for our specialties in 
fast to light direct colors. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK: BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - HAMILTON.ONT. 
Works at CHESTER,PA. 
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: 
ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 


including the following new Product 


BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE T. C. M. CONC. 


THE BEST MONEY VALUE BLUE FOR CHAMBRAYS | 


















VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 








KING BRAND SIZING 


| OUR “K.B.” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW 


WAX SOFTENER 


| A SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDED SOFTENER FOR BLEACHED GOODS 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


| York and Colgate Sts. . . . 





Jersey City, N. J. 





Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





{ R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: } GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. | 
| C. D. MAIGATTER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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An airplane view 





Douglas Starch 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Douglas Textile Starches 


A gain available in all the various grades 


For twenty years Douglas Starches have been used by the Textile 
Trade—having the highest reputation for quality and uniformity of 
any starches on the market. 


The Douglas Company’s plant has been purchased by Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., and rebuilt, including every worthwhile improvement 
known to the science of the industry. It is now operated by the same 
efficient organization as was formerly employed, thus assuring the 
highest standard of quality. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special and standard grades 

DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH (a refined thin boiling starch) 

DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 

Our representative will promptly supply samples and full informa- 

tion. Write to 


PENICK @ FORD., Ltd., Inc. 


Vanufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


or to any of the following offices: 


New Orleans, La. Southern Representative N. BE. Representative 
Montgomery, Ali. G. L. Morrison Marble., Nye & Co. 
New York, N. Y. Greenville, S. C. Toston and Worcester, Mass. 
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400 MILL 
500 MILL 


Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 


urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 
STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 


tion of each individual problem. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Seuthern Office Greenville, S. C. 


— S7arch— 
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Service That ‘Protects You 


W. HEN you specify Mathieson Chemicals you take advan- 
tage of a service that eliminates delivery uncertainties. 

Our own stocks of “Eagle Thistle” products are carried on 
consignment with our carefully selected distributors, whose 


warehouses are in principal cities throughout the country. 


These stocks are for the service of less-than-carload users and 
for the emergency supplies of carload consumers. You deal 
with us, just as though shipment were made direct from our 


works. 


Can you afford not to avail yourself of Mathieson service? 


e Se MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Wizc 


ithe 25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 

















CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Oil 


Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk. 


Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 


Eliminates Breakdowns. 


Reduces Seconds. 


Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 


Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 


Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no Just as Good) 


Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


An anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 


All chemicals for the Dye House— 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 


Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘“‘Hydroxy Oils’’ Patented. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR WARP SIZING 


Reduces breakage: 


Soluble Wheat Starch Binder possesses great penetrating power, and also 
helps the other ingredients of the size mixture to penetrate, causing every 
fibre of the yarn to become thoroughly sized. The result is greatly increas- 
ed tensile strength, and consequent reduction of breakage. 


Reduces shedding: 


Soluble Wheat Starch Binder “‘binds” the ingredients of the size mixture 
to the yarn until each has performed its full mission. This prevents 
excessive shedding and its incident troubles. 






Demonstration gladly given. 


Also serving the textile industry with: 
\\ “Hawk” Thin Boiling Starch 

\\ “Gold Medal’’ Refined Starch 

\\ “Silver Medal” Pearl Starch 

“R. A. Brand” Imported Potato Starch 


| STEIN, HALT 600 
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BOSTON SOUTHERN OFFICE: PROVIDENCE 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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ls your lighting—and output—below normal? 


Keep Your Voltage Up { 
and Cut Down Waste © 


Waste is one of the worst ‘“‘bug-bears”’ of the manu- 
facturer. 





Oftentimes decreased output is a result of improper 
lighting, and too frequently the trouble with illu- 
mination lies in the voltage. Only a 10% drop in 
voltage causes a 30%, and more, reduction in can- 
dle-power. So the latest types of fixtures and 
lamps will avail but little unless normal lamp volt- 
age is maintained. 





To those mills buying unregulated electric power 
from a Central Station, G-E Induction Regulators 
are of great value in holding constant voltage on 
lighting circuits to insure the best working condi- 
tions and consequent maximum output. we c 
Induction Voltage Regula- 
tor, outdoor station type 





Central Stations find Induction Regulators a 
necessity for lighting feeders. Put them on your 
lighting circuits also. Pole type 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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. > = Lhrough This Motor 


we: | Came Improvement 










Thirty Years of Progressive Service 
to the Textile Industry 


Thirty years ago, the General Electric Company furnished induc 
tion motors for the first textile mill to adopt electric drive. Today, 
over 75% of all the electric power used in the textile industry 
in this country is applied through G-E Motors—in group and 
individual drives. 


The broad, successful application of motors to textile machinery is 
a part of the General Electric Company’s complete service in 
building all apparatus and supplies used in the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, and application of electricity in textile mills. 






Sales Offices in 


General Office “Ss 
all large cities 7 


Schenectady, NY. 
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The right dye 
—a “‘National’’ Dye- 


will do what its specifications say it 
will do. If at any time the results 
are not perfect, tell the “National” 
salesman—he will place the 
“National” Practical Dye Specialists 
at your service. 


Recently, a dyer reported that a 
“National” indigo shade had devel- 
oped cloudiness. Investigation 
proved that he was using too small 
a volume of dye-bath for the quantity 
of cotton being dyed. Specify 
‘“‘National” dyes--and use _ the 
“National” Technical Service. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 






Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


"NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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The Finisher 1s Usually the Goat” 






































lhe Finish’Sélls the Goods 























Sizes Solvents Softeners 
Waxes Waterproofs Soluble Oils 


“New Grunswide Chemical | Company. 


EPRESENTATIVES AT 
BOSTON- PROVIDENCE. CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA Newark. 
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With the Publishers— 


Obtaining CO, In Advertising 


The term CO, in combustion engineering means the gases of complete 
combustion. Broadly speaking it is the indicator by which an engineer 
may determine whether he is obtaining the utmost of combustible results 


from the amount of money he is spending for fuel. 


In order to burn coal with economy and secure the most heat units there- 
from it is necessary to place the fuel on the fire at regular and frequent in- 
tervals, and to see that the grate surface is covered to an even depth. A 
thinning down of fuel in spots will allow cold air to mix with the gases of 
combustion reducing their temperature and therefore allowing heat losses 
which should be avoided, while the piling on of too much fuel in other 
spots, in an attempt to compensate for these thin places, only aggravates 
the trouble by producing a still greater volume of volatile gases, which, 
lacking the proper temperature for combustion, make themselves evident 
in the form of smoke. 

Purchasing advertising is analogous to burning coal. 

First, it is necessary to fully cover the fields you wish to cultivate 
through the pages of a carefully selected list of business journals that 
regularly reach those particular classes of people who are in a position 
to demand and use your equipment. 

Second, you must spread your advertising appropriation so it will pro- 
duce the most sales per dollar expended. Sales, not inquiries, pay divi- 
dends—note the distinction. 

Third, your advertising copy should be applicable and attractive. 


Fourth, your products should be suitably represented by competent 


salesmen in each field from which you desire a volume of business. 


Assuming that the prospects for business are about evenly divided over 
your whole territory, a reduction of space in a medium best suited to one 
part or section in order that you may increase space in a medium that is 
strong in another part or section, is equivalent to piling coal on one sec- 
tion of your furnace grate and leaving holes or thin places at another point. 
You are not only losing prestige and sales in the section so slighted, but you 
are also allowing competitive equipment to attain a lead that it will take 
much effort to overcome. 


Your sales volume from a field is your CO, recorder that tells if you are 
handling your entire sales proposition in an efficient and successful man- 
ner, or whether you, like the careless fireman in the boiler room, are 
merely making smoke. 
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Cc. E. Hutchison 


President and Treasurer 
American Yarn and Processing Company, 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 














“IT have found COTTON one of the most 
valuable publications which come to our office. | 
am particularly impressed with the discussions of 
practical mill men which frequently appear therein. 
I have never found an issue which did not contain 
much valuable and entertaining information.” 
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Ten Years of the Federal Income Tax. 

With a sort of Oriental fatalism, Americans are prone 
to accept decisions on important national questions as final 
and beyond recall. This is particularly true of national legis- 
lation having to do with economic problems. Once an issue 
crystallizes into a statute even those who take the opposing 
viewpoint rarely ever bother to check up on practice to find 
proof or disproof for what is set forth in theory. 

Patently such is the case with reference to the Sixteenth 
Amendmen: to the Federal Constitution—the measure which 
inaugurated the Constitutional “amending fever’ that has 
raged during the last dozen years. Only a few years ago, 
many of the ablest men in America were stressing very seri- 
ous objections to the Federal income tax, which that amend- 

To 


what extent have their objections proven valid in the light 


ment authorized, as an arm of the national government. 


of ten year’s experience with this, the greatest adventure in 
the realm of fundamental policy undertaken by the Federal 
Government between the period of the Civil War and the 
vear 1913 when the first Federal income tax act, under the 
Sixteenth Amendment, was passed ? 

A eareful study of the record indicates that practically 
every one of them has been proved sound. Moreover, prac- 
tice has evolved additional ones which none of the erstwhile 
opponents of the income tax anticipated, i. e., it has abet- 
ted some of the very evils which even its opponents thought 
it might correct. 

Practice has proved scarcely more than one contentioi 
of its friends: It has been a wondrous source of publie re- 
venues. But only a few of its old-time friends advocated 
the income tax on that ground. It, they claimed, was to 
shift rather than increase the burden of taxation, and in 
doing that it was to facilitate a more equitable distribution 
of the wealth of the country. 

But with the introduction of the Federal 
In recent years 


income tax, 
the burden of al] taxation began to grow. 
this burden has increased so rapidly that impartial students 
of the subjeet, such as the specialists attached to the Nation- 
it 


is verging 


al Industrial Conference Board, declare that 
upon the unbearable. 

The item of the burden which has grown most is that 
of Federal taxation, and that growth no doubt is due in 
great measure to the recent war. But the income tax-—in 
that it gives Congress ready and politically safe means for 


amplifying the reyenues—is responsible for much of it. That 





the war isn’t responsible 
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that there has been almost as mu 


It ma 


local as in Federal taxation. 


charge that to the Federal income tax 


tions of it is directly so chargeable 


FY 


spending pace set by the Federal Government and followe: 


by other units of government, Congress. b 


come tax, practically has compelled the 


governments 


in order to meet the 


priations, 


Taxation in 
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15 per cent from the 


Industrial 
mately $8,500,000,000 a 
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national 
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ago all taxation amounted to onl 
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and large corporations, the bulk of the funds thus derived 
has the appearance of being “easy money.” This has ac- 
celerated the increase of expenditures on the part of the 
Federal Government and, indirectly, virtually all units of 
government. 

That the income tax has abetted waste and extravagance 
on the part of government —certainly insofar as those evils 
run along with expenditures, which generally they do —is 
heyond questicn. 

That the inquisitorial factors of its administration have 
been all and worse than its opponents predicted is evident 
to virtually anyone who has filled out a Federal income 
tax blank. 

In providing funds for the expenses thereof, it also has 
given great acceleration to governmental meddling in other 
directions. 

It possibly hasn’t yet produced “a nation of liars” as 
waS predicted. But this is largely because of the inquisi- 
torial extremes to which administration of the tax goes. 
There, however, are admittedly millions of persons who in 
the past have not complied with the law even to the extent of 
filling out returns. These, however, in the main are con- 
fined to persons of small incomes, for which it profits the 
government very little to pursue. 

To recite these facts may seem to be in the nature of a 
futile begging of the question; for whatever faults it may 
have developed, the Federal income tax now is necessary 
probably as a revenue measure only. This necessity, how- 
ever, is largely because of the augmentation of government, 
facilitated by if not on account of, this source of easy 
revenue, 

What the facts should teach is the importance of more 
careful examinations being made of proposed extensions of 
governmental prerogatives. Rarely has an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution worked out in the way that advocates 
of the change or addition predicted. And the Sixteenth 
Amendment clearly is no exception to the more or less gen- 


eral rule. 


Uncle Sam—Pawnbroker. 

“It is really not a far ery from these Federal farm loan 
banks to the governmental pawnshops maintained for the 
poor by France and Mexico,”’ wrote Henry Litchfield West 
in “Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity,” published 
several years ago. What he contended was that once the 
Federal Government went into the lending business, as it 
had done, it probably would be only a matter of time and 
natural progression before it would he operating loan 
agencies for everybody. 

The farm credit act passed during the closing days of 
the late Congress shows that the expected evolution is under- 
way. The farm loan bank act was to help the tenant class 
to become farm owners. In the main, it merely has helped 
land owners to acquire more land or to procure cheap loans 
on what they already had. Even at that it has released only 
a negligible percentage of the funds that since have gone 
into farm land mortgages. Thus the bulk of the farmers are 
taxed for the benefits derived through the land banks by a 
comparatively small number of their own class. Partly 
on account of the land banks the bulk of the farmers have 
to pay higher interest rates on mortgage loans secured from 


private sources. That the problem of tenancy is now merely 
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a historical equation in the premises is shown by the fact 
that the new eredit act raises the loan limit of the land 
banks from $10,000 to $25,000—great help that will be to 
the average “small” farmer whether tenant or owner! 

The ostensible purpose of the new act is to provide 
ready funds for loans to farmers on farm products. It sets 
up what is tantamount to a new governmental lending estab- 
lishment, though operations will be through the Federal 
Land banks, the direct lending agencies being farm credit 
corporations. 

What the Government does, 
banks, is to lend its credit more than to lend public funds, 
but in the end the effect is the same. It is a new adventure 
into the realm of pawnbroking. The majority of the farm- 
ers, and others, will be taxed on account of special benefits 
rendered to probably only a very small percentage of all. 
As with other measures of that kind the relief given to agri- 
culture no doubt will be more apparent than real. 

It is another step in the direction of the kind of “State 


as in the ease of the land 


capitalism” which some students say is being evolved by 
Soviet Russia out of the collapse of communism. 


Intangibles in Manufacturing. 
. Se aa 

The financial executive or the selling organization of 1 
mill, no matter how efficient, cannot take an inferior pro 
duct to market with suecess—at the same time, the most 
capable superintendent or other type of operating execu- 
tive is often handicapped by conditions which lie beyond 
his ability to correct, conditions which may determine the 
suceess or failure of a mill and its product. 

That the financial executive has a definite responsibility 
in the solution of these intangible influences, that he must 
give consideration to the mill, its actual operation, and the 
conditions affecting it, will be part of the theme of a new 
feature in Corton, entitled, “Intangibles In Manufacturing,’ 
by Frederick H. McDonald, which is inaugurated in this 
issue, on page 551. 
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What Do You Know About Labor 
Turnover ? 








BY LUTHER H. HODGES, Epvucationat Dire 


JAROLINA 
(The first section of this article appeared in the April 


number. In it the author discussed the meaning of 


turnover, how it is figured, what it costs, who causes it, 


and how to begin to intelligently combat the problem. He 
also began in that section a description of the methods used 
at the plants of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Company, illustrating his remarks by some of the forms 
used. New subscribers to Corron, who may wish to secure 
the first section, will have their requests granted as long as 
copies are available-—EbIror. ) 
Raises and Transfers Noted. 

When an employee is raised, promoted, changed or 
transferred, the fact is noted on a pink eard Fig. 4, and for- 
warded to the Personnel Office where the transfer is made 
to the permanent form already mentioned (See Fig. 2 in 
April Corron.) 
called “Notice of termination of employment.” 
is made out whenever a person leaves the employ of the 


A very important card, noted as Fig. 5, is 
This card 


company, just as soon as the foreman learns that the man 
has gone and finds out why he has left. (At the beginning 
of the system lots of cards came in without any reason be- 
ing stated by the foremen but this condition has improved). 














[ NOTICE OF TRANSFER-RAISE 
| Name — 
Plant Dept 
Above employee has been transferred to 
Dept As Date 
Reason for transfer 
| 
| 
| Raised from to Date 
J 
| Reason & Remarks 
Signed Approved 
Foreman Superintendent 
[a _ ——_—— — — ——__— — — 
Fig. 4. A Pink Card 3 x 5 Inches in Size for Noting Transfers 


or Raises. 
When the card is sent in, the foreman signs the card and it, 


just like all the other cards, goes to the desk of the superin- 
tendent where it is approved and forwarded to the Person- 
nel Department. When this card is received, the ecard Fig. 
1, in the alphabetical file is transferred to the “dead” group 
and a proper entry is made on the permanent record Fig. 
2. This ecard, Fig. 5, is then filed after further notation 
has been made on a weekly report showing turnover and 
reasons for leaving. This report, which will be discussed 
next, goes to each mill each week. 
Weekly Turnover Reports to all Mills. 

Each week, the separate plants get a copy of the turn- 
over record for their plant, shown by departments, and this 
turnover report is listed by reasons and dates, with the turn- 
over percentage figured for that particular week, on the 
basis of a year’s period. The superintendent gets an ad- 
mirable chance to take these reports up with the foreman 
and diseuss the records from week to week. Listed on this 
same sheet with the turnover record are the records of em- 
ployment, raises, transfers, etc., which gives the plant a 
complete recapitulation of its activities that week. This re- 
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labor 


port, which noted as Fig. 6, au 
deal by the several pla ts. 
The Weekly Turnover Analysis. 

Besides the weekly turnover report f 
all the plants PoE LO tl 9 ¢ ( 
made up by the personnel manager 
analyzes the whole turnover problem that So 
analysis is worth listing below to ow direct the de 
worth-while information which is secures lhe I 
made from the records of all thos« ( e been dropped 
during the period. A typical week, J 27, 1923, y 
herewith as an illustration. Thes¢e re ker I 


NOTICE OF TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Na 

Plant 

Resigned } Reason for leavin 

Laid Off ( 4 

Discharged ( ») 
| Notice ( ») 
To take effect Would you re-hire 
| 


| Desirable for employment elsewhere with Co 


Signed Apr 
Foreman 


roved 





Fig. 5. A Blue Card 3 x 5 Inches in Size, Showing Termination of 
Employment. It is from this Card that the Turnover is Figured. 
the “Interview” record card and in the eases where totals 
do not quite agree, it is because the ecard was not wholly 


completed ~ 


SEX 
Male 26 
Female 26 
( ONJUGAL CONDITION 
Single 17 
Mart ed 24 
Separated nVvo ‘ t 
ECONOMIC CONDITION: 
Independent 19 


Helps Suppor 


One or mort 13 
One dependen 6 
2 or more pendents 6 
Livinc CONDITIONS: 
Own hone 0 
Rent 0 
Board 19 
Live w relat 12 


EDUCATION : 
[lliterate f 
Semi-illiterate 10 


4th to 7th grade 19 
High sehool and over 3 


EMPLOYMENT RECORD: 


New employee 13 
Re-hired 30 
3rd employm« nt 0 
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The everlasting question, “Why did they leave” is partly 
answered in the accompanying table. And these are ex- 
pressed with reasons according to length of service which 


serves as a eross check. 


Less than 3 months Over 
Reason 3months tolyear 1 year’ Total 
Laid off (does not 
count as turnover) 3 0 ] 4 
Sickness of self 0 l 2 
Sickness in family l 0 0 1 
Keep house 5 4 0 q 
To farm l | 0 2 
“Going home” l ] ] 3 
Better job 0 1 2 3 
Living conditions 0 0 0 0 
Working conditions 
eorrected 0 0 1 1 
Dissatisfied l 0 l 2 
Inefficiency l 0 1 2 
“Just a change” 0 0 0 0 
To go to school 2 0 0 2 
Miscellaneous 2 2 2 6 
Discharged 2 1 1 4 
No significant reason 1] l 2 14 
Total 28 13 1] 52 


The analysis given in the tables is, of course given also 
for different periods (by quarters and years) and thie 
facts are thereby more reliable and more informing. 

Interesting Facts Disclosed. 

It is an accepted fact that an organization that know; 
its employed personnel can more intelligently work at its 
The facts which this system discloses are quite 
Facts like these could likewise 
Frankly, if noth- 


problems. 
interesting and are used. 
be used elsewhere by any live manager. 
ing was achieved in the organization except a sustained in- 
terest in labor turnover and employment problems, it would 
easily be worth while. Since 1920 the foremen and superin- 
tendents of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. have 
been talking labor turnover and studying how to reduce 
their own labor turnover and they are doing it, according 
to all the records. 

Besjdes the periodic analysis of the turnover, studies and 
reports are made which are given to the manager ana 
which, in this case, are passed on to all the foremen and 
superintendents at regular meetings of the Carolina Cooper- 
ative Council (a very live foreman’s club). This group dis- 
cusses various employment problems and hear production 
and personnel reports about once a quarter, as well as heai 
As already 


ing inspirational addresses once each month. 
mentioned certain studies and reports are periodically made 
for the manager and I give below several] sketches 01 
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Here is a chart on living conditions—a vital factor 


turnover: 


Plant Own Home Live with Total 
Number Col. White Rent Board Relatives Employees 
l 8 28 82 54 74 246 
2 10 13 31 32 59 145 
3 ] 37 126 35 120 319 
4 0 26 74 40 82 222 
5 6 16 117 79 66 284 
ete. - _— — ames 


Percentages are worked out from the foregoing figures and 
certain conclusions drawn and followed up. 

Another interesting chart that was made up showed by 
mills and total the length of service of all the employees. 
the of 1 to 


sub-divided basis 


These figures were on 
2 years; 2 to 3 years; 3 to 5 years; 5 to 10 years; 
10 to 15 years, and 15 years and over 


It was found that 8 per cent had worked for more than 15 
years in the service of the company and that only 16 per 
cent of the group had worked less than one year for the 
company in their total employment. This latter figure runs 
higher of course if continuous employment is considered. 
It is mentioned elsewhere in this article that 34 per cent 
of the tota] foree worked less than one year continuously. 
It has been said you can hold an employee if he works for 
you at least one year, but that aphorism does not always 
work out. 

A chart was recently made up showing the extent of edu 
cation of the employees and it proved to be very interest- 
ing and helpful and was indeed an eye-opener. The matter 
of illiteracy was brought to the attention of the Educational! 
Director of the mills who put on a concentrated campaign 
for adult illiterates and five classes were started to help 
wipe out the illiteracy percentage. That is just one of the 
many instances that can be cited where the figures dug out 
of records can be used effectively. 

From findings in the personnel department the Com- 
pany is now running in its plant newspaper pictures and 
personal histories of more than a score of employees who 
have been in service continuously for at least twenty years. 
There are many things to be written and only a few of the 
usages and aids have been touched upon. The whole thing 
revolves about labor turnover itself and that 
Accurate figures have been kept for The Carolin: 
1918. In the year 1919 


is the chiet 


study. 
Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 
the conditions for labor stability were the worst and th 


since 


turnover for this particular group of mills ranged around 


Since that time it has been cut 


200 per cent for the year. 
down until this last year it was less than 
the same time in 1922 in several other mills in North Caro- 


‘ 


5 per cent. At 


lina the turnover ran from 100 per cent to 175 per cenit 
and this in a year that was supposed to be stable. One of 
the best mills in the south, that has an employment depart 
ment and all the other things that go with it, had a labor 
turnover of more than 100 per cent this past year and th 
employment manager said he would be ready to give up his 
job when he had cut down their turnover to 25 per cent (so 
Now the question is—what is a reasonabl 
Is it as 


would others). 
turnover percentage for a southern textile plant? 
low as 25 per cent or should we be satisfied with any figur 
if it’s ander 100 per cent? 


How Can It Be Reduced? 


The thing that is most interesting in this whole diseus- 
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Date | 
Employed | 





Name of Employee 





Total 
|Emp’d. 





List below by department number Dropped 


Dept. No, Disch'd| No. Resiqned| No. Other Causes | Total 
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Reduction of force.......... Total Dropped... 


Per cent last week........ Per cent this week.. 


Per Cent 
Total dropped as turnover 
Siqned.... 


Per cent for Co. this wk......... 


Per cent yearly rate.. 


Fig. 6. Employment and Labor Turnover Sheet, Size 13 x 81, 


sion is—how can turnover be reduced? There are so many 
contributing factors toward reducing the labor turnover of 
any plant that it would mean a review of all its methods and 
practices before we could make a complete statement, how 
ever, we can briefly tell some of the things that cause the 
turnover and perhaps get at it in that way. 

We ean say without fear of contradiction that it is not 
always the fault of the operatives that the turnover occurs. 
Many duties devolve upon the management in holding 
down turnover in a plant. For instance, the management 
must pay wages as consistent as possible with the job to 
be done and the wages must be at least standard. A recent 
analysis of pay roll figures for several mills disclosed som¢ 
glaring differences in wages paid on certain standard jobs 





Inches 


per cent tor the same 


There was a difference of 25 to 33 


job, even though the total average wages for the several 


plants were nearly together. There is, therefore, a good 
chanee for a high percentage labor turnover because 
operatives get disgruntled at the rate of pay. 

Working conditions must be attractive to new employees 


from the standpoint of health and safety. If a new em- 


ployee finds things unpleasant you may be sure he will not 


stay long. The management can and must provide propé 


good ventilation, safety devices and the like. 


sanitation, 
There is also the matter of supervision on the part of for 
men and others responsible. The organization must be ef 
run on a business like basis; f 


poor supervision breeds poor workmanship, slovenly hal 


ficient, well managed, and 
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and slipshod methods on the part of the operatives. There 
is no gainsaving the fact that an employee really likes a 
strict, up-to-date plant and the ability and personnel of the 
management reflects itself in the type and activity of the 
employees and in the general condition of the plant. If the 
management is up-to-date, constructive and far seeing, the 
results will be seen in the improved quality of production 
and a more efficient, stable personnel. 

The management should have a constructive policy and 
should make the employees feel that they are being treated 
right. This spirit can be gotten across through the fore- 
men and other key men. 

Other Contributing Causes. 

The management is responsible for the general sur- 
roundings, the wages, the working conditions and the policy 
However, the worker himself is often 
That is, he is constitution- 


already mentioned. 
responsible for Jabor turnover. 
ally a “turnover.” Opinions vary on this point but no 
doubt the character of the individual and his education and 
training have a great deal to do with his unrest and con- 
sequent moving about from job to job. Some employees 
are just naturally opposed to steadiness and efficiency. 
Operatives, so many of them, are also so darn sensitive that 
they are unwilling to be corrected or told what they should 
do. If reprimanded they get sore and quit. This type of 
fellow can be kept out of a plant if a record system is kept 
and its plan enforced. (There is current talk among some 
important mills of giving a credential card to all those em 
ployees who leave the mill and who deserve a recommenda- 
tion. This would help clear up the situation). 

There are so called inevitable terminations due to acci- 
dents, sickness, death, ete., and many employees leave a 
plant because they are afraid of these things even though 
not directly affected. Family connections also 


count largely in the labor turnover percentage and the 


they are 


variations of this reason for terminations are indeed dif- 
ficult to tabulate. One member of the family may not like 
the towp in which he works and he, therefore, influences 
another member to leave. Some member gets in wrong 
with the foreman and is discharged or quits, and the mill 
will no doubt lose other employees who are good workers 
vet who have family connections. A good foreman will 
consider all these things in running his department. In 
Spray, North Carolina, recently a man left town with a 
large family of boys, some of whom were old enough to 
work, because of the fact that one of his younger boys 
was made to go to school. This brings up another much 
mooted question—to what extent should the mill and mill 
officials be interested in the things that happen in the com- 
munity ? 

Use Your Records—Choose Good Operatives. 

If you have records of your operatives use these records. 
But in the first place always choose as good operatives as 
can be found. It is interesting to note that the multitude 
of foremen still believe that they should hire just anybody 
that comes along if they have a machine standing. Is the 
foreman right in hiring the first fellow, or should he leave 
the machine idle until he has had an opportunity to make a 
proper selection? Indiscriminate hiring and placing of 
help serves to increase the turnover percentage and enlight- 
ened foremen are continually studying ways and means for 
inereasing their own knowledge and efficiency with respect 
io hiring and placement of help. 
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Establishing Working Relations. 

After the foreman has chosen his man and placed him 
on the right job he should try to make him feel at home and 
treat him as a friend. He should explain the work to him, 
tell him about the Company as far as circumstances permit, 
tell him about the community and the people. Cordial rela- 
tions should be established between the new man and the 
older employees and he should be made to feel that he is a 
part of the working team. 

Some foremen think they never have any further res- 
ponsibilities after they have given a man a job except to see 
that he stays on that job. If the foreman starts the man 
right on the right job and treats him square from then on, 
he has already begun to reduce labor turnover. 

Plant Policies and Practices. 

There are certain influences which reduce job changing 
that are not found in the department itself. These influen- 
ces take the form of plant policies and practices that af- 
fect every department in the mill. Very few people like to 
be encompassed about with rules and regulations and there 
is a natural rebellion against rules posted in the department. 
Some companies pass on rules and regulations to their fore- 
men which makes it very difficult for the foremen to get the 
best results out of his department. It ought to be so that 
a person can be made to feel at ease and yet have proper re- 
spect and interest in the policies in the Company. 

Specific Points. 

Go to your foremen with facts and figures about the 
things that are causing labor turnover and make plans with 
him for combatting the problem. If the superintendent or 
manager will talk over these matters frankly with the fore- 
men and second hands, a great deal of good ean be accom- 
plished. Practically every man likes to improve himself 
and get ahead and the average mill could, by establishing 
educational classes, not only hold its operatives, but in the 
holding of them make them better operatives. And, by the 
way, an intelligently worked out educational program not 
only furnishes a dandy opportunity to develop operatives 
for better jobs but helps also to put across management 
ideas. 

Foreman conferences and special classes, especially on 
employment, establish a spirit of cooperation through a 
forum discussion and furnishes an opportunity for all 
ideas to be pooled. If space permitted many practical 
instances of this could be given. 

The plant newspaper is a good medium to put across 
stabilizing messages. And of course there are many things 
such as group insurance, profit sharing, employee represen- 
tation, ete., that are suggested but these things are not al- 
ways acceptable or practical. Nothing in this article is of- 
fered that cannot be put on by the most conservative mills 
and if vigorously followed up can be made very helpful. 


To Recap Our Suggestions. 

1. Mills should intensify their study of the labor turn- 
over problems. 

2. Should learn what turnover is. 

3. Should learn what turnover means to their particu- 
lar plant. 

4. Should find out how it is figured. 

5. Should try to ascertain how much it costs them. 

6. Should know who causes the turnover by establish- 
ing some fact-finding system. 

7. Should make this system practical and workable. 
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8. Should use the figures secured. 

9. Should encourage making reports and analyses. 

10. Should make definite plans to reduce turnover. 

11. Management should review its duties. 

12. Contributing causes should be studied. 

13. Education of a practical sort for operatives and the 
foremen should be instituted. 

14, The problem should be continually fought. 


Spinners Meet 


Continuing the plan of the Association for the conduct 
of practical discussion, the Spinning Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association held its third discussion meeting at 
Spartanburg, 8. C., on Friday, April 6th, considering ques 
tions relating to the spinning, spooling and warping depart 
ments, 

Carl R. Harris, night superintendent of Mills No. 1 and 
No. 3 of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Laneaster, S. C 


sided at the meeting in his capacity as chairman of the 


+» pre 


Spinning Division, and conducted the discussion in an abl 
manner, keeping the meeting going at all times in a snappy, 
efficient way. 

A representative attendance of operating executives ot 
discussion it- 


the southern mills was present, and besides the 
self, features of the meeting included three brief papers 
read by members, and the reading of results of tests by 
Chairman Harris which had been conducted by various mem 
bers. At the second spinners’ meeting in Gastonia in 1921, 
the question of variation of yarn numbers was brought up 
for some lively discussion, and as a result, the men were 
requested to make, on their return home, tests by sizing 
every bobbin from the side of a frame to determine the ac- 
tual variations in their yarns. Just prior to the Spartanburg 
meeting, a blank for this purpose was sent out by the com- 
mittee, and the results of the tests, as reported, were an- 
nounced by the chairman at the meeting, and proved most 
interesting. These figures are included in the report of the 
proceedings as given in the. following paragraphs. 

One feature which must not be overlooked, because it 
was a definite indication of the development of the discussion 
meeting idea, was the fact that only a very small proportion 
of the list of questions previously prepared for the meet- 
ing were taken up; not that the men weren’t interested in 
them, but they came with questions of their own and submit- 
ted them to the body of mill men for discussion and possible 
solution. 


for the chairman io bring up a question, because the men 


It was hardly necessary, during the discussion, 


themselves were at once ready with problems from their own 
experience. 

Another very noticeable feature developing at this me«t- 
ing was the fact that more and more the discussion is being 
participated in by new men, that is, by those who were 
more or less reticent when the discussion meetings were in 
With this feature em- 
phasizing itself with each meeting as it is held, the possibili- 


the stages of earlier development. 


ties of what can be accomplished as a result of this inereas- 
ing interest ean hardly be foretold. 

Now the reporter will cease talking and we will get into 
the meeting itself. 
afternoon session, with a “Dutch’’ luncheon between times. 

The Morning Session. 


was opened in the Chamber of Commerce Hall at 10:15 


It consisted of the usual morning and 





TON 5) 
Itis a big problem and hard to diseu briefly. An 
tempt to awaken interest in this vital problem that is sap 
ping our efficiency and costing us money is the excusé 
for this article. We need to study more in this te ; 
dustry from the general manager on down. CoTron is do 
ing its part by writing articles and dis« sion and making 
suggestions through it ‘aluable slumns Wy hope other 

will be interested 

at Spartanburg 

o’clock by Chairman H: oe ee — 
or was olfered by \\ A B ; n P =— Bi 
mont Mill, Spartanburg, a ah: the meat tens 
the discussion featur | ) MM 
‘ts said: “It is a real ple: + ea 

It feels like a nic 





Cart R. Harris, CHAIRMAN OF THE SPINNING DIVISION 


few men presen’ 


here in Spartanburg, and I notice quite a 


who were here at that time and helped in the imtial laune 


ing of this work. 


“With regard to these meetings, I am reminded ot 


} f +} 


story about an old negro when I think of the results of this 


arged with steal: 


As it hap 


kind of meeting. This old negro was cl 


a pig, and was brought into court to be tried. 


pened, this negro was an employ e of a prominent member 


of the local bar, whose services the darkey secured to de 


fend him.’ The lawyer’s argument resulted in an acquital for 
the darkey, and after it was all ov 

the honest truth; did you 
‘Well, boss, I'll tell you,’ 


started I 


r the lawyer asked him. 
‘Now, Mose, come on and tell m« 


steal that pig or didn’t you?’ 


hesitatingl y replied Mose, ‘Before the trial 


; t 


thought I’d stole that pig, but after hearing you make tlia 


flowery talk about me being innocent, I’m beginning to 
doubt myself whether I did do it or not.’ 
“That’s the way I feel about the sectional meeting 


said Mr. Harris. “Until we started them I felt I knew 


























































































good deal about my business, but on attending these 
meetings and hearing the different men discuss their prob- 
lems, I’ve about decided that I didn’t know as much about it 
as I thought I did. It has been a very liberal education to 
me, and I trust that some others have gotten as much good 
as I have. 

“None of us has reached the stage of perfection, because 
that is not attainable for man or machine, but by getting 
together and discussing our problems we can make wonder- 
ful strides forward; there is no limit to the good we can do 
each other and the industry as a whole. Did you ever stop 
to think that in this room there is a group of successful 
men, and if it would be possible for one man to acquire all 
the knowledge and experience represented here, he would 
be an Edison of the textile industry ? 

“Tt was very gratifying to me to notice the interest taken 
in the letter I mailed out requesting that members send in 
questions to be discussed here, and also in the letter that Mr. 
Clark sent out for yarn tests. That has proven to me that 
a greater interest is being taken in this work, and if you 
could see the reports as I have seen them, you would realize 
that we are doing something. And I wish to take this oc- 
easion to thank you for your hearty cooperation in this 
work.” 

Mr. Harris then announced that the committee had ar- 
ranged for three short talks to be made at the meeting, 
covering the subjects of “Management of Help,” “Mechani- 
eal Upkeep of Machinery,” and “Spooling and Warping.” 
He said, “we appointed a man for each of these subjects, to 
prepare a paper to be read at this meeting, and then we will 
take up these papers and discuss the points brought out. 
The men appointed to this work have shown the finest spirit 
of cooperation and willingness to help out in every way pos- 
sible, and I know you will be interested in what they have to 
say.” 

The first speaker presented by Mr. Harris was John 

D. MacAuley, foreman of spinning, Standard-Coosa-Thatch- 

er Company, Piedmont, Alabama, who spoke on the subject. 
“Management of Help.” 

Mr. MacAuley, speaking from an experience of over 
thirty years as foreman in the spinning room, said: 

“The secret of management of the help depends largely 
upon a good knewledge of human nature, and it has been 
said that a foreman of spinning is a teacher, judge and 
juror all in one, as he has to teach the help, lead and ad- 
vise them in the right way, and settle their difficulties. 

“As the spinning room is the starting place for all young 
help, who shall later become the men and women workers 
in the cotton mill, I would say that a foreman should be a 
Christian, as he is a leader of the younger help in the mill 
and it has been said that to be a successful foreman you 
must treat the help as you would want to be treated, should 
you be in their place. 

“I find that the most successful way is to have a system 
in the management of the room or department. Now in 
regard to hiring the help, it should always, if possible, be 
done by the foreman, and in hiring he should do so with the 
idea that they may work and be advanced to the highest 
place in the room when they deserve the promotion, if there 
is an opening. 

“In regard to human nature, all boys and girls have dif- 
ferent temperaments, and we find that some, in being taken 
on, make better spoolers, while some just make spinners all 
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their lives. I have made it quite a practice in hiring help 
tc make a study of them and put them in the places they fit 
best. I have never been very successful with boy spinners, 
except to teach them to spin before putting them on doffing. 
I believe girls make the best spinners, being quick to learn 
to piece up ends and they take more pains in their work. 

“T have been very successful with boys on doffing, an: 
advancing them from spinning to the twisting room, and 
teaching them to be fixers and second hands. 

“Running a spinning room is not the easiest thing in the 
world, but with constant attention to all the small details, 
as well as to the larger ones, it can be run very satisfactorily. 
Let yourselves be satisfied with nothing less than the very 
best yarn that can be made. 

“Now a few words in regard to my system in the line of 
promotion. After a spinner has had time to learn, I start 
her with one to two sides, then as she gets better she ad- 
vances to twelve sides, which is the most my best spinners 
run on 50s to 80s yarn. I am now insisting and teaching all 
my spinners to twist up all their ends instead of ‘dabing’ 
them up. I have my rooms graded, boys learning to doff are 
put on the easiest set, then on a set a little harder, and on 
up. Twister doffers I teach to be twister tenders. Then run 
from ten to eighteen sides, wet twist. The same system 
works throughout the spooler room.. 

“So much in regard to the management of the help 
and their duties. I will now say a few words with regard 
to the way to get the cooperation of the help. 

“The foreman, assistant foreman and fixers should be 
ever on the lookout to see that the machines are kept up in 
first-class shape, such as oiling at the proper time, rings 
and travelers changed when worn, and renewed when worn 
out. I find that when the machines or spinning frames are 
kept in good order and the work runs good, we have very 
little trouble in managing the help. 

“T find that the hank clock on the spinning frames has 
been a great improvement and aid to the foreman in man- 
aging the help. In other words a spinner takes more inter- 
est in her work when she knows she is getting paid for all 
the pounds she turns off, instead of keeping or running so 
many ends to the side, and they help the foreman to keep 
their frames running, knowing that when they are stopped 
they are losing out. 

“T am a great believer in the check system, such as 
having different colors for different numbers, spools and 
bobbins. Also, marking the sides and giving each spooler 
a number so that when they make bad work it can be 
traced to the one who made it. 

“In closing, I cannot help but add a few words from 
Forbes Magazine of February 17, from an article written 
by Harry H. Tukey, entitled, “The Key Man of Industry :’’ 
The foreman and the minor executives, whether the workers 
under them are turning out the production, distributing it, 
attending to its finance, or keeping office records, are broth 
ers. They are the stuff of which leaders are made. Every 
man who has a dozen or more workers under him must solve 
some of the same proklems that beset the larger executives, 
and the principles are the same in the shop, office and else- 
where, only their application varies since the foreman is only 
a step removed from the mass of workers and very close to 
them in sympathy. The connecting link between manage- 
ment and men; he has been called the key man of industry. 
If we are to have closer cooperation between employers and 
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employees, more wholesouled team work all down the line, 
we must have more intelligent foremanship. 

“Should a foreman be especially trained for his job, 
or should he simply be launched unprepared, to sink or 
swim? What are the duties and responsibilities of the 
foreman? How may he school himself to discharge his 
duties and meet his responsibilities? I would say in reply, 
a foreman should be trained and prepared. Now, referring 
to my position, my assistant foreman is in training now and 
while I am here he is in my place and the work and produc- 
tion is going on just the same. 

“In regard to the training, we have different textile 
schools. also numbers of textile books and scores of foremen 
who are always willing to lend a helping hand to any ycung 
man who is willing to study and learn to manage a spin- 
ning room.” 

When the meeting was thrown open for discussion of 
Mr. MacAuley’s paper, James A. Chapman, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Association, and superintendent and vice presi- 
dent of the Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., asked Mr. MacAuley: 
“Have you had any experience in having a certain worker 
do all the training of help?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. MacAuley, “I am working on that 
now.” “Do you think they learn faster?” asked Mr. Chap- 
man, adding that he is considering doing it hirself. 

Mr. MacAuley, replying that he does believe tle help 
learn faster, continued, “I have one of my best spinners 
do this work. We take a learner and put this spinner with 
her to teach her, and pay her a little extra for doing this. 
We have been running this system for a little over a year 
now, and it has turned out very satisfactorily. 

“We very seldom get in any experienced help; we have 
to teach most of ours. I have tried the old’method and reai- 
ly believe this is much more satisfactory. I put this good 
spinner with a girl and she stays with her until she can run 
a frame. In the old system of putting a new girl with 
somebody she knows, maybe she will get along all right for 
a while, but she will eventually get into a rut.” 

L. R. Gilbert, superintendent, Caraleigh Mills Co., Ra 
leigh, N. C., at this point made this request, “I want to find 
out how many foremen want to teach anybody to spin?” 
Counting the hands that went up, Mr. Gilbert continued. 
“Um, about a half dozen; that runs true to form.” “How 
many have tried using a special trainer for teaching?” was 
Mr. Gilbert’s next question, to which about six replied in 
the affirmative. “Now,” continued Mr. Gilbert. “I am going 
to say that if I can put it over I am going to do it. I have 
been trying to get somebody who will have nothing to do but 
train. It takes a long time to teach a spinner, and I be- 
lieve it ean be done in one-fourth the time with a trained 
spinner to take a girl and teach her to spin. I wish you 
would try it out and report at the next meeting.” 

“T would like to say that that is my idea,” 
MacAuley. “If you have a girl on twelve sides she doesn’t 
have much time to teach the learner. Our present plan is 
to just nut her on one side and get her to where she has to 
piece up ends and do what cleaning she has to do, and then 
devote as much time as possible to the learner.” 

Mr. Harris said that it has been his experience that 
“though it is some trouble, when you take green help and 
teach them you have something that is worthwhile, and a 
set of help who will stay with you. On my job I would 
rather let the machinery stand until I could take green help 


agreed Mr. 
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and train them to spin than to hire trained help from an 
other mill, because when you get the green ones trained you 
will have them for good.” 

The chairman asked for further discussion and Mr. Gil- 
bert put this question, “This may be irrelevant, but I 
would like to know what you fellows pay your learners; 
about what do you pay them ?” 

Mr. MacAuley said, “We start ours at 744 cents per 
hour.” L. E. Wofford, overseer spinning, Inman Mills, said 
they pay theirs ten cents on day and night; another man 
indicated he is paying five cents an hour. 

“T would like to ask how many sides this lady that is 
teaching spinners at Mr. MacAuley’s mill is running,” said 
C. B. Gunn, superintendent, Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, 
N. C. “Does she run twelve sides and teach, or does sh¢ 
run six or four sides and teach?” 

“This young lady is one of the best spinners I have,” re 
plied Mr. MacAuley, “and she is running twelve sides 
But this is not satisfactory, and I am now working on a 
plan to take her off the job and put her with the learner on 
only one side, if it takes one week or two weeks, until she 
learns.”’ 

“Are you teaching them to twist up the ends?” asked 
Mr. Gunn. 

“Yes sir,” was Mr. MacAuley’s reply. “In Piedmont 
end at Chattanooga—where our main plant and mercerizing 
plant is located—we are using the McColl guide, and we find 
a ‘dabed’ end strikes the teeth and breaks down. A twisted 
end comes through all right, but we made tests twice a week 
and found that the ‘dabed’ end strikes the teeth of the Me- 
Coll guide and will not come through.” 

Discussion on Hank Clocks. 

At this point the discussion was turned to the subject of 
hank clocks on spinning frames and twisters. “Mr. Mac- 
Auley intimated that he had put on hank clocks,” said Mr. 
Chapman. “I would like to get the experiences of some of 
the men here who have tried them out, as to what benefits 
are derived from them. I am using them myself, and I 
want to know how to keep out of trouble.’’ 

Responding to this request from Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
MacAuley was very high in his commendation of the use- 
fulness of the hank clock. He pointed out that “when you 
are running sides, they work from whistle to whistle,” ad- 
ding that with the hank clock method of payment, the spin- 
ners give more attention to their work and strive to turn 
off more production because they realize that they are get- 
ting paid more in proportion to increased production from 
their frames. 

He related an experience of a girl running eleven sides 
who had a habit of coming in late nearly every morning, 
allowing the fixer to start up her machines for her. After 
installing the hank clocks, Mr. MacAuley said, he instructed 
the fixer to not do this, and when pay day came around the 
eleven-side spinner found that another spinner running 
only ten sides had made 35 cents more than she had made. 
She raised the question “Why? and upon having the pro- 
position explained to her, she stopped being tardy. Mr 
MacAuley said he pays the spinners by the hank and that 
the doffers wages are determined upon a percentage basis, 
thus giving them an incentive to increased energy, as they 
realize their wages will be larger in proportion as the 
frames turn off more yarn. . 

“We can also detect slipping belts by using the elocks,”’ 
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continued Mr. MacAuley. “If a belt is slipping we will have 
two frames turning off different amounts; or we find that 
one frame has been stopped longer than it should have been. 


“We have not carried this proposition as far as we want 


to, because some time we want to put the fixers on piece 
work, too.’ 
“We are very much interested in the hank clock, pro 


and con,” said B. R. Burnham, superintendent, Whitney 


(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, and chairman of the As- 


earding division, “but I do not believe they 


sociation’s 
should be introduced as a ‘cure-all’ or a method for over- 
coming the weaknesses of the overseer and second hand, in 
getting help at work on time, for instance.” 

“Mr. Brigman has put 116,000 spindles on hank clocks. 
Can you give us a few of the things you ran up against?” 
suggested Chairman Harris. 


“There 


are a good many things that you run into 1 


putting on hank elocks,’ responded Mr. Brigman, who is 
general overseer of spinning at the Lancaster Cotton Mills. 
“Tn a room of 264 frames I just started them on 50 frames 
to begin with, and took these spinners and put them on 
frames instead of sides. We put on those frames and then 
put on 50 more next week, and so on, until we had put on 
the balance of the 264 frames. That’s how fast we got them 
on, 

“Figuring on production—I don’t expect that all of you 
will believe what I say—figuring our production since we 
put on the hank clocks, from the speed of the front roll and 
the hank clocks, we never got under 105 per cent, but, now, 
from the time that the yarn made goes to the beam, you will 
find a percentage of loss in there, because of ends down, 
bands off, tapes off, or something of that kind, of about 
three per cent. Before we put on the hank clocks the spin- 
ners would stop the frames to clean off travelers, rings, 
ete., but now we don’t have anything like that. Now we can 
hardly make them stop the frames. In fact we have a good 
many kicks from the weavers that the filling is too full. 
I attribute all of the 

“The only trouble is in getting started; my advice is to 


our better results to hank clocks. 
start off slowly and do not go too fast, but after you get 
it started you will find that you will like it. We told our 
spinners and doffers about the pay; that we were going to 
see that they got as much pay as before; that their pay 
should not be eut;“we think we are going to materially raise 
your pay,’ we said, and after we put on the clocks they are 
making frcm one to two dollars more, as a fact.” 

“Mr. Brigman, does it reduce the cost or increase it?” 
asked Mr. Gunn of Spray. 

“Tt reduces the cost, sir,’ replied Mr. Brigman. 

“I would like to ask Mr. Brigman another question,-- 
“You had the clocks on the frames be- 
You 


said the chairman. 
fore you started paying by the clock, did you not? 
kept a record before you set a rate?” 

“Yes sir,” said Mr. Brigman. “We put all the clocks on, 
but just switched over as I explained. We watched produc- 
tion and figured it by the hank clock before we established 
the rate for the spinners and doffers.”’ 

“You run through the noon hour?” asked J. V. McCombs, 
superintendent Buffalo (S. C.) Plant, Union-Buffalo Mills. 
“How do you pay them?” 

“One spinner doubles up with the other,” explained Mr. 
Brigman. “One doffer doffs sixteen frames with three spin- 
ners and they double up and let two spinners out. You can- 
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not do this on coarse work, I don’t believe, in the way I am 
doing it on 30s and 40s. They double up with each other, 
but we make them all take the hour for dinner.” 
“T am mm trouble,” admitted Mr. McCombs. 
hank clocks for some time; they increase production, all 
right, but I wrote to at least fifty cotton mills about thei: 


“T have had 


system of paying by the hank clocks, and didn’t get any 
It’s a whole lot easier to run hank 
clocks than to pay by them. I have been unable to get at a 
I have 63,000 spindles, with a regular hank clock man 
who takes the readings.” Mr. McCombs said he is not pay- 
He runs through the noon hour, and said 


explanation at all. 
rate, 


ing by the hank. 
if he used spare hands for this work, it would require about 
fifteen time keepers to keep up with the changing of help 
“We cannot double up,” he said, “because our spinners, on 
That’s a 
proposition I’ve been unable to work out; to keep the spin 
and keep the clocks 


cur coarse numbers, have all they can handle. 


ning going through the noon hour 
straight, without paying somebody for something they don’t 
do. I wrote to the superintendent of one of the largest mills 
in the South about his system of paying by the hank clock, 
and he said he isn’t doing it. I don’t know why.” 

“T agree with you, Mr. McCombs, if you are running 
coarse numbers,” said Chairman Harris. “I am running 4s 
to 8s, and am paying by the clock; however, I am running 
at night, and we give thirty minutes for lunch, and do not 
stop. Lf I have two 
spinners and a doffer working together, they double up. If 


Wherever it is possible we double up. 


you cannot do that, and you know you cannot do it alto 
gether on 4s and 8s, because your doffer and spinner don’t 
have the time, you have some difficulty, perhaps, but I am 
firmly convinced that by doing what doubling up we can do 
and by having one or two extra spinners, we are more than 
repaid for our trouble.” 

Mr. Gibson at this point asked how many spinners in the 
room were running through the noon hour. About 
third of the men present indicated they are doing this. 

In response to a question from the chair, only three me: 


one- 


who said they are on coarse numbers are using the hank 
clock. 

Mr. Henderson, of Cordova, Ala., in responding to a 1 
quest from Chairman Harris for information to assist M: 
McCombs, said he is running about 30,000 spindles, on 7s 
to 16s, using the hank clocks, but he doesn’t pay the spin 
ners by the hank clocks. He said, however, that he has 49 
frames on 12's, and that he pays these doffers by the 
hank, but lias never tried this method for paying the spin- 
ners. He reported that he gets an awfully good production 
of pounds per spindle. 

The chairman asked Mr. Henderson if he had some good 


Mr. Hen 


derson answered that with a spinner on ten sides, changing 


reason for not paying the spinners by the hank. 


her over to frames would require that he split up the work, 
pointing out that on course work the doffer could not 
handle more than three frames. 

George Ray, of the Brandon Duck Mill, at Greenville, 
said he is running 264 frames, but is not paying by the 
hank. Asked by Mr. Wofford if he runs at night, Mr. Ray 
said he has about 30 or 40 frames on night work, and ex 
plained that his method of keeping the production separate 
ly was to have a man take the reading of the clocks at the 
end of the day shift and then again in the morning. 


“After you got the clocks in operation and increased the 
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production, how much did it decrease the cost per pound in 
the spinning?” was the next question asked by a member. 

“T could not tell you exactly,” responded Mr. Brigman. 
“But our production went up 10,000 pounds on warp and 
7,000 pounds on filling, and I am sure that it materially r 
duced the cost per pound.” 

Mr. McCombs expressed the opinion that while Mr. Brig 
man is actually showing an increased production on the 
reading of his hank clocks, at the same time the actual pro 
duction is not quite so high, pointing out that the contrac 
tion on 30s is about 644 per cent, and that the reading of 
the hank clocks does not show the amount of contraction 
between the front roll and the spindle. “Where you were 
getting about ‘90 per cent you would show about 98 per 
cent.” In basing the rates for pay by the hank clocks, 
this factor should be taken into consideration. 

“T would like to say that we have conducted tests on 
this for over a year, and we found our lossage from the 
speed of the front roll until it comes off the warper to be 
about 3% per cent,” said Mr. Brigman. 

“T know that when we went on the hank clocks that that 
was figured in for contraction,” added Mr. MacAuley, “and 
unless I am mistaken, it was 344 or 4 per cent. We started 
off and it was three and it has gone up to four, for the ends 
being down, ete.” 

Reports on Yarn Variation. 

At this point the chairman took up the subject of varia- 
tions in yarns. “At the Gastonia meeting, we spent consid- 
erable time on variation in yarns,’ he said, “and we asked 
you to make a test by sizing every bobbin on a frame and 
report on the variation in numbers. Mr. Clark has sent out 
a blank for the recording of these results, and I have prob 
ably a dozen here, and maybe some others of you hav 
brought your reports with you.” Mr. Harris explained his 
method of arriving at the figures he had to read: by taking 
the highest number and the lowest number and then figuring 
the percentage over standard and the percentage unde 
standard. 

Mr. Harris then read the results of the reports whi 
had been sent him, which are recanitulated herewith, show- 
ing in each instance the standard number, and the highest 
variation in percent, above standard, the lowest under stand 
ard, and then the total variation. These results are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


TABLE OF SPINNING VARIATION. 


Percentage of Percentage of Total 
Standard Variation Variation Variation 
Number Under Standard Over Standard 
4s 3.73 3.25 6.95 
8s 3.12 10.26 13.38 
9.25s 8.42 8.1] 16.52 
13s 9.53 6.3 15.83 
13s 7.18 6.84 14.12 
14s 7.2 6.64 13.85 
29.50 13.08 14.5 27.58 
30s 3.36 7.53 10.89 
40s 7.4 4.17 a By, 
59s 3.51 2.72 6.23 
18.50s 10.5 9.6 20.1 
50s 9.1 2.56 11.66 
60s 5.83 7.53 13.36 
10s 7.8 1.5 9.3 


19.50: 9.34 5.7 15.04 
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Mr. MeCombs, “has taught me that bad carding is one of 
the greatest evils for making uneven yarn.” He related an 
experience of going to a mill that was running badly and 
after he got the carding straightened out the work ran much 


better. “That I consider the greatest evil,” he said, “al- 


though there is the settings of machinery, oiling, lickers-in, 


and a million other things.” 

The second greatest evil, said Mr. McCombs, is humidity. 
He told of an experience only two days before the meeting, 
when he had his work right on standard, and that “the 
Lord began pouring it down,” and the work “sucked it 
right up,” and his weights went off. 

Mr. Gilbert asked if “when the numbers are running 
heavy when it has rained, are you drawing cotton or water. 
[ am asking for information; I have never had it answered. 
Do you lighten up on your stuff when it rains one day, and 
if you lighten up, and it gets fair and dry and windy, where 
do your numbers go? I do not change my work every time 
the weather changes.” 

Mr. Burnham replied that in making tests under govern- 
ment supervision, it was determined that it was water that 
the mill is getting on the humid day, and not cotton. He 
stated that apparently the weather acted differently in dif- 
ferent sections on the day mentioned by Mr. McCombs, as 
this particular rain did not heavy up his numbers at all, 
on 4.00 and 5.50 sheeting. 

“We all have our faults in the spinning room,” Mr. 
Wofford said at this point, “but the most important thing 
in the spinning room, to my mind, is the different leathers 
and different cloths with which we cover the rolls. I have 
experimented a good deal on this and even went so far as 
te eover some rolls with two cloths to see what it would do 
to the numbers, and weighing the whcle set I found it made 
a good deal of difference. While a whole lot of the un- 
evenness is caused in the card room, a whole lot of it can 
be remedied in the spinning room by keeping eternally after 
the little things, seeing that the rolls are right, and saddles 
and stirrups properly adjusted.” 

Spooling and Warping. 

At this point the chairman announced that the secon 
paper on the program would be read, the subject being 
“Spooling and Warping.” He presented L. E. Wofford, 
overseer of spinning, Inman (8. C.) Mills, who read the fol- 
lowing paper on this subject: 

“The spooler room has in the past been generally looked 
upon as on? of the necessary evils to be endured in the mill. 
Due to this attitude it has been that, in a great many cases, 
only such attention as was necessary to get by on was given 
to this department. Often the error of such an attitude is 
forcibly called to our attention by a multitude of gouts, 
kinks, loose knots, ete., which tear up the weaving. How- 
ever, it is not everywhere that such a slack attitude is taken 
toward spooling and we find in a majority of the more pro- 


gressive mills that careful attention is given the process of 


spooling. 

“At Inman Mills we have a second hand in charge of 
spooling and warping. I think that every mill large enough 
to justify it should have a good man in charge of this de- 
partment because, although it is not one of the most import- 
ant departments, it is important enough to require and justi- 
fy close and proper supervision. 

“A good spooler man, I would say, would be not only 
a man who knows his job from a mechanical standpoint, but 
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a man who will try to study his help and get them to take 
more interest in their work by teaching them the fine points 
of their jobs. One important consideration of good work in 
the spooler room as well as in any other department of the 
mill is the proper training of help. You all know what in- 
experienced, green help does for you, and the difference 
between the quality and the quantity of their work and that 
of the properly trained and experienced help. The train- 
ing of this help, which we all have to do, is an important 
factor. I think we might be well repaid for the time spent 
here at this session if we did nothing more than exchange 
ideas on training and handling our help. 

“Right along this line, I think it good if we can teach 
our help to have a cheerful attitude toward their work and 
while at their work. To illustrate, I know that you all have 
heard of the construction gang paying one of their negroes 
a little more than they paid the others merely to keep the 
gang singing while they worked. It seems to make them 
work steadier and apparently they are not as tired as when 
they do not sing. Recently I was in the spooler room con- 
siderably more than usual, in fact I happened to be in the 
spooler room all day. Practically every one of the girls was 
singing. They sang continuously for almost the entire day 
and seemed to enjoy it. I noticed particularly how cheerful 
and industriously they seemed to be working and the next 
morning I asked the spooler second hand how much yarn 
had been spooled the previous day. He told me that he had 
secured a greater production on that day than on any other 
day for a good many months. 

“Another thing which I think will help our work is clean- 
liness. By this I mean not only the keeping of the ma- 
chines and work clean—that is very necessary—but also the 
keeping clean of the room and surrounding conditions in 
general. The results of a clean room may not be seen at 
once, but we know from tests and various experiences in in- 
dustrial plants that clean rooms naturally make the quality 
and quantity of the work better. I don’t think too much 
emphasis can be put on clean, healthful working conditions 
in any department of the mill, for in the final analysis I 
believe it will pay dividends. 

“When we have our rooms clean and in good condition 
and our help properly trained it is necessary that we have a 
way to check up on them. Human nature seems to be built 
in such a way that it requires a continual ‘staying in behind 
it’ in order to get just what we want. At Inman we are 
using separate sets of spools for each spooler. In case any 
bad work turns up we know just who spooled the yarn and 
can easily go back and lay the blame where it belongs and 
correct the difficulty. We are not running our spooling at 
night but in case we should have to do so we would have a 
different set of spools for the night shift. 

“Another important thing is the guide: 
what kind of a guide you are using. I would be glad to find 
cut in the diseussion to follow But I would recommend a 
guide which is both simple and effective. The more simple 
they are the easier and better they can be adjusted. The 
more effective they are then the less stoppage in the weave 
room to take out gouts and bunches, ete., and thus more pro- 
duction. I like a guide which is fool-proof. By that I 
mean one which cannot be tampered with or adjusted by the 
help, one that will stay set when adjusted by the regular 
fixer. I will not attempt to give you any rules by which 
to set the guides but will merely state that the guides should 
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be set as close as possible without chafing the yarn. This is 
done in order that they may break out all the gouts and 
slugs possible. 

“At present there is considerable talk and experimenting 
with filling wind on warp. In case you have the filling wind 
then the tension devices in your spooler room must be care- 
fully looked after. The main thing is adjusting of the ten- 
sions. All should be adjusted just alike and tight enough to 
make a good firm spool and to break down the unusually 
weak ends. 

“By carefully watching the little things we can insure 
greater production and Jess waste. Anyone can see the big 
things—they are easy—it is the little things that we must 
For instance: see that the knottcrs are in 

See that spools do not have rough ends. 
Have an especially 


yatch closely. 
good condition. 
See that spools are not filled too full. 
good hand to work up bad spools and bobbins and she can 
save a great deal of yarn. 

“Now, in passing from spooling to warping, the same 
ideas as to cleanliness and training of help still apply. Of 
course the creels and skewers must be in good condition so 
as to allow the yarn to pull off easily. The drop wires on 
the warpers should be in good condition and kept clean 
Vibrators, which will insure the falling of the drop wires, 
are a very good thing. I would advise blowing off the 
warpers only when the beam is empty. 
the drop wires or elsewhere about the warper at other times, 
then stop the warper and use a brush. 

“Our biggest problem and the one which causes more 
waste than any other thing,’ concluded Mr. Wofford, “are 
the bad run-outs at the slasher. The measuring rolls should 
be exactly the same size, as the smallest difference will 
throw us out on the amount of yarn we put on the beams. 
I think a coat of paint on the measuring roll helps as it 
does away with any or at least most of the slipping which 
might occur. Even with the best of conditions it is a prob- 
lem to make the beams run out properly and it will re- 
quire a great deal of careful watching and checking of the 
different warpers and the way the beams made on them run 
out in order to reduce the waste to the smallest degree. 
This is something that my boss has been on me about, and | 


If necessary to clean 


would like to get some help on it from some of the rest of 
you. The floor is now open for the discussion of this or any 
other problem on spooling and warping that vou may care 
Shoot !” 

Before discussion on these subjects was taken up, A. B. 
Carter, secretary of the Association, 
regular annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on Friday and 
Mr. Carter also urged that 
members not listed and members incorrectly listed in the 


to bring up. 


announced that the 


Saturday, June 22 and 23. 


year book of the Association, send in to him, at Gastonia, 
N. C., their correct addresses, so that he may complete his 
mailing list. 

Reverting to the subject of Mr. Wofford’s paper, Mr. 
srigman said “I think I can help Mr. Wofford on one of 
You take any warper—I have done it many 
a time—and run a whole set on it, with the same number of 


his problems. 


ends and everything, and you will find that the unevenness 
I can tell you the reason: the slasher ten- 
They have had me go into 
and | 


is just the same. 
der runs the bearings too tight. 
the slasher room on account of uneven 
would get down and find the bearings worn out because they 


run-outs, 
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Another thing is having two 


sizes of barrels, so that the larger size doesn’t 


were screwed up too tight. 
run out be- 
fore the smaller one.” 

“T would like to say that I have tried the same thing,” 
agreed Mr. Wofford. “I ran three sets off one warper to go 
on one slasher and I made more waste with those three sets 
than I did with the regular sets.’ 

“At one of the meetings we discussed the advantages to 
be derived from using ball bearings on the warper measur- 
“How here are 


ing roll,’ said Chairman Harris. many 


using them?” Three men indicated they were. 


9 


“Did it decrease your waste?” the chairman asked these 


men. “It cut our waste down over fifty per cent,” responded 
Mr. Burnham. “We will not take into consideration any 
bad practice going on before, and I am not going to de- 
finitely say fifty per cent, but it materially decreased our 
waste, and we are having no trouble with them.” 

“While I am on my feet,” continued Mr. Burnham, “I 
should like to ask if any of you have had any experience 
with a traveling electric fan for keeping drop wires on the 
warpers clean?” 

Chairman Harris suggested that this question be held 
over until the discussion of the subject in hand was con- 
cluded, and called for further discussion of ball bearing 
measuring rolls. 

Mr. McMahon, of Greenville, said that the ball bearings 
on his measuring rolls, “decreases our waste some, but 1 
would not attempt to say just what percent, probably 25 
or 35 per cent. We still have waste, though, it doesn’t all 
run out together, but they run out some nearer than they 
did before.” 

Mr. Splawn, of Clinton, said his waste had been reduced 
approximately 25 per cent through this application uf ball 
bearings 


Mr. Wofford of 


warpers thus equipped, but that he could not reduce his 


Inman stated that he had only two 


waste; in fact he made more waste on the three sets pre- 
viously mentioned in the discussion, he pointed out. 


“While I 
would like to ask if the men here will say what is the pro- 


am on my feet,’ continued Mr. Wofford, “I 


per amount of waste to be made per beam, giving the num 
warps, ete?” 


W of- 


sometimes. 


ber of ends, number of yarn, number of 
Asked to give his own experience and opinion, Mr. 
ford continued, “Well, I 
But we try to hold our down to .8 pound per beam; I know 


471 ends, 


make a right smart 


some say 44 pound to the beam is good. We have 


2914s yarn, to each beam, seven warps. 


Mr. McCombs reported that he had run 312 sets for one 
slasher, during the month of March, and that the average of 
waste was 3.7 pounds per set, ranging from eight to four 
beams to the set, 3,500 to 2,800 ends to the beam, 64s to 
1814s yurn. 

“How much did you run before the boss got after you, 


Mr. McCombs?” asked Mr. Wofford 
W. W. Splawn of Clinton stated that his 
2778 and 


waste, run- 


ning six warps, with 2410 ends runs anywhere 


pounds at the most, averaging around 


from three to five 
or os ’ a ne = t +] = 
3.75, with not very many over four pounds. At the Green- 
ville meeting in October 1921, an average of 4% a pound 
per beam was suggested, and Mr. Splawn raised the point 
how many had been able to stay within this limit. 

The point was also raised by Mr. Splawn as to the effeet 


of the elasticity of the yarn at the run-out on the slasher, 


























































































and the effect of having a different number of yards. Mr. 
McCombs recalled that at the Greenville meeting he had 
recommended that the variation be figured in per cent, 
pointing out that a man on coarse yarns making the same 
number of pounds of waste as a man on finer yarns would 
have a different number of yards. 

J. L. Dorn, superintendent, The Oconee Mills Co., West- 
minister, S. C., said at this point, “Speaking of run-outs 
on the slasher, I had some trouble about 22 years ago. | 
was second hand in spinning, and we were making a larg 
amount of waste. I went after it and found that the finger 
on the clock would bind just at the particular time when th 
clock knocked off, and would make a short beam. I took 
and filed this notch—on a Draper warper—back a little bit 
so that the finger would bind against the side of it and 
bind it in such a manner that it would vibrate just before it 
knocked off. I never had any trouble with it after that. I 
make from two to three pounds of waste per set, about 
seven beams.” 

“T make a practice of having a little hook up right on 
the trigger and hanging a 114-pound weight on that so that 
the very minute it runs off it stops the warper,” added Mr. 
McCombs. “Some mills in the East use a very flexible 
spring fastened to the floor.” 

Another thing Mr. McCombs pointed out was that where 
a mill has more than one warper hand, it is the best practice 
to have all hands set the clocks just alike. He pointed out 
that in some eases the warper hand will pull the ends 
through and then set the clocks, while another will do the 
opposite, and that it is very easy to run the clock two or 
three minutes longer when doing this. 

“Do you think it would be a good idea to have the sec- 
tion man set the warpers?” asked the chairman. 

“That’s all right,” responded Mr. McCumbs, “for some 
mills,” adding that when he ran a 5,000 or 6,000 spindle mill 
he used to set them himself. 

Taking up another phase of the subject, Mr. McCombs 
recommended placing the gear on the end of the measuring 
roll in a bearing. “Only a few mill men will agree that 
that gear will jump out of gear,” he said. “It will. Let 
a girl slap her foot on a warper right quick and the measur- 
ing roll will sometimes jump out and miss a tooth. A num- 
ber of years ago I cut my waste in half by having a bearing 
put in where the measuring roll is.” This, he said, also pre- 
vents boys from turning the clocks back. 

Getting back at this point to Mr. Burnham’s question 
regarding the traveling electric fan, Mr. Harris asked for 
experiences on this topic. Mr. Gibson stated that his ar- 
rangement is “just a fiber fan that reaches from one end 
of the warper to the other just over the drop wires with a 
stand with bearings that hold it up. It is driven by a small 
belt—similar to a sewing machine belt—fastened on the 
tight pulley so that when the machine is in operation it runs. 
It does keep it clean, and costs very little.” 

Mr. Burnham said that he merely asked for experiences 
with regard to the traveling fan, that he was not using it. 
However, Mr. Chapman said, “Mr. Burnham was at my mill 
the other day and was telling me about an arrangement he 
has there for this purpose, and I wish he would tell us about 





it this morning.” 
Responding to this Mr. Burnham stated that he uses a 
half-inch air hose hung from the roof just above the drop 


wires. This has on it a nozzle, and when an end breaks 
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down the opérative grabs the handle of this and just runs it 
across one time and it blows it down straight to the floor and 
doesn’t blow it over into the beam. 

The “Dutch” Luncheon. 

This concluded the discussion of the morning session, 
and the men repaired to the new Franklin Hotel up the 
street from the meeting hall, where a splendid luncheon was 
served. 

Following the luncheon and smokes, the men returned 
to the Chamber of Commerce Hall at about 2:30 o’clock for 
The Afternoon Session. 
which was begun by Chairman Harris by the resumption of 
reading of the yarn variation reports. Those read in the 
afternoon and worked out during the lunch hour by the 
committee appointed, showed up as indicated in the accom- 

panying table: 


TABLE OF SPINNING VARIATION. 


Percentage of Percentage of Total 
Standard Variation Variation Variation 
Number Under Standard Over Standard 

19.69s 9.34 5.7 15.04 
13s 6.3 7.1 13.4 
123 6.8 9.4 16.2 
50s 9.1 2.5 11.6 
60s 7.5 5.8 133 
59s 3.1 2.7 5.8 
30s 3.3 7.5 10.8 
40s 7A 4.1 11.5 
18.50s 9.6 10.5 20.1 
29.50s 13 14.5 27.5 
14s 7.2 6.6 13.8 
13s 9.5 6.8 16.3 

9.25s 8.1 8.4 16.5 
18s 0 6 6 
18s 1 5 6 
29.50s 7.1 7.1 14.2 
29.50s 8.8 8.5 538 
16s 2 5.5 1.5 
26s 1.4 2 3.4 
223 3.4 3.4 6.8 
22s 2.9 4.2 7.1 
14s 9.5 3.6 13.1 
16s : 5.2 7.5 12.7 
14s 4.2 6.5 10.7 
26s 6.5 2.6 9.1 
10s 7.8 1.5 9.3 
20s 4.4 3.4 7.8 
40s 6.4 15.6 22 
29.50s 8 13.4 14.2 
30s 6.9 11 17.9 
303 6.6 9.9 16.5 
40s 17.3 13.5 30.8 
40s 11.8 10.7 22.5 


At this point the chairman made an appeal to the men 
that they make honest reports in carrying out this work. 
It was suggested that on additional blanks, further infor- 
mation such as the speed of the spindle, hank roving, twist 
per inch, length of stroke, size of ring, staple of cotton, etc., 
be included so that in going over the reports of variation, 
the Spinning Committee might be afforded a better visuali- 
zation of the local conditions. It was decided that a new 
blank would be printed and this additional matter, at the 
direction of Chairman Harris, be included and another re- 
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port blank mailed to each member to be returned promptly 
so that the chairman could make a more complete and com- 
prehensive report at the Asheville meeting in June. 

In 


Gibson stated that a committee of which he 


Mr. 


was a member, 


connection with the discussion on this data, 


reporting at the Greenville meeting, had recommended that 
the Association employ, in addition to the present secretat 


a recording secretary for collecting and keeping such re 


cords as these. Mr. Gibson stated that nothing had been 
done about this so far, and that he felt that such a secretary 
would be a valuable asset in the Association’s work. This, 
however, would be a matter to be acted upon at an annual 


meeting of the whole body. 
the reading of a 


The next feature on the program wa 

paper prepared by J. T. Phillips, overseer spinning, 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., on the subject, 

The Mechanical Upkeep of Machinery. 

This paper, which in Mr. Phillips’ absence was read by 

liobert W. Philip 


“In working up this paper I have taken in considera- 


ace 


, a said in part: 


ociate editor of Corron, 
tion my own personal experience and the ideas from three 
or four overseers of spinning. There are very few that 
agree wholly on the same system of overhauling and keep- 
ing up machinery. Of course what will apply to one room 
often could not be applied to another with good results. 

“The condition of flooring, age of machinery, and any 
vibration that might be in the mill building should be taken 
in consideration when deciding as to how often overhauling 
should be done. I have seen mills that it would be well to 
get over every six months if possible. These were old mills 
and had a good many pieces of unbalanced shafting and 
motors full of vibration hanging directly under the frames. 
I am sure that every man here has had the experience of 
having an unbalanced motor or shaft directly under a 
frame. Every one knows the results—spindles shaken out 
of center, ring rails out of line and the frame in a generally 
bad condition; and it will stay in that condition until the 
shaft or motor is running reasonably smooth. 

“For the balance of this paper I will presume that we 
We will take 


for granted that all conditions are favorable as to good 


have a mill that has been running five years. 


flooring, ete., and the machinery has been well kept in every 


5) 
respect. We will further presume that our question of vi- 
bration is just as nearly eliminated as it is possible to get 
it. Now, there must be some system established to keep this 
machinery in good order. I am going to outline a plan that 
we have followed for three years and have found entirely 
satisfactory on machinery that has run for a little over 
twenty years. (I contend that machinery that has run for 
five years should have this same attention.) 

“We have enough permanent overhaulers to get over all 
frames once a year. These men line and level the frames 
thoroughly, including the ring rails; these should be lined 
It will be well to look ovei 


ring rails every year but if they are properly lined the first 


both lengthwise and crosswise. 


year they won’t need much lining crosswise but they will 
lengthwise, every year if not oftener. The overseer or his 
second hands should see that no cardboard or paper is put 
under the feet of these frames. This will soon become sat- 
urated with oil and allow the frame to sag down and be- 
come out of line again. Well seasoned shingles should be 


used for this work. 
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that the cost per roll or spindle will be higher. I think the 
best grade of skin is none too good. Our cost per spindle 
per year on 116,000 spindles is 9.3 cents.” 

“Now right here I would like to ask a question,” re- 
quested Mr. Chapman. “Is it best to use the best roll 
cloth made, and use it more than once, or to use the cheaper 
grade and use it only once?” 

“T think I ean answer Mr. Chapman’s question,” said 
Mr. McCombs. “There are several things influencing it. 
It is just about like the shuttles on the looms. In a 
mill I visited not so long ago I saw some that had been 
running for fifteen years, and in my own mill I have seen 
some that had been running for five years. I think it is 
possible for a roll to run two weeks or five years. There are 
some cloths that will powder under the leather, there isn’t 
a spinner here who doesn’t know that, it will just sift out 
like taleum powder. If you knew just how long a roll was 
going to stay it would be economical to use the cheaper 
cloth, perhaps, but since you don’t know, since they might 
stay in two weeks or five years, I would say use the best 
grade of cloth.” 

Mr. Wofford stated that three or four years ago he 
dated the cloth, and found that some of them came back in 
two weeks and some of them ran three years. It is a ques- 
tion, he said, if you use a good grade of cloth it will be 
easier to use it twice, but if you try it with one of the 
cheaper grades it will put you in a hole. 

“T would like to get some information along the line of 
changing rolls,” said the chairman. “Is it a good practice 
to allow the section man to put in ten or twenty new rolls at 
a time, aside from the rolls that have to come out, those that 
are damaged? Is anybody doing it?” 

The practice of putting in a new roll in the front and 
transferring the roll formerly there to the middle and back 
was mentioned, and Mr. McCombs said, “But I don’t think 
that you ought to take a roll out unless there is something 
the matter with it. I want as good a roll on the back as on 
the front.” 

Mr. Gibson, of Union, stated that at his mill they cover 
all the rolls used at Mr. McCombs’ mill, the two plants be- 
ing operated by the same company. He said Mr. McCombs 
had long since complained that he did not get enough rolls, 
and that finally he was furnished with all the rolls he want- 
ed, and that a record was kept on the yarn and that it 
didn’t show any difference. “Well, that’s one of the freaks 
of cotton manufacturing,” replied Mr. MeCombs. 

Mr. Splawn, in regard to putting in new rolls, stated 
that his system was, running day and night, to have the 
man take out so many rolls and all he has left he substi- 
tutes for rolls in use, indicating where he leaves off so that 
the man on the next shift ean continue the work. Mr. Har- 
ris and Mr. Briggs explained similar systems, the latter stat- 
ing he thought a roll ought to come out when it looks like 
there is something going to happen to it. 

The next question was “What is your experience with 
reversing double flange rings?” : 

“T turned some over,’ responded Mr. Wofford, “but you 
never will get as good results by doing it. The temper is 
all gone and it is poor economy to try to run them turned 
over.” 

Mr. McCombs was of a similar opinion. With a new 
ring, he said, and the proper traveler, a man ought to be 
able to polish a ring in two or three weeks, but that. that 
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cannot be done with a ring that has been turned over. 

“My experience is to put them on a certain frame and 
then lighten up in the number of traveler until they get in 
the proper condition, and then they last just as long 
unless you have an inferior ring to start off with. Some- 
times they will wear out all over the room. I have a section 
man take a ring out of a certain frame and take it to a cer- 
tain frame, and when we get through we have all the frames 
going in pretty good shape, but my suggestion would be 
not to scatter them all through the room, but put them on a 
certain frame and lighten up on the traveler.” This state- 
ment was from J. A. Carter. 

“Do you use any extra help on turning them over?” he 
was asked, and replied in the negative. 

Mr. Dorn of Westminister said “I had a good deal of 
experience on turning rings over, on about 18,000 spindles. 
We took two frames at a time and took these rings out and 
put them in a vat of boiling water and concentrated lye 
and fished these rings out and polished them and put them 
back into the frames and they are running all right. 
That was about ten years ago and they are running all right 
yet. However, I find that if you turn them over all through 
the room, you will find some rings running fifteen or twenty 
years and others running two years, and you will get some 
bad running work. I might add that you never can polish 
the rings just right unless you use lye.” 

Taking the rings out of a whole frame and cleaning them 
with gasoline was the experience related by Mr. MacAuley. 
However, he said, sometimes when the room is damp and 
the bottom flanges get corroded and rusty, they have used a 
polishing brush. He stated however that he had never been 
able to get the best results with a turned over ring. He 
pointed out that it was costly to clean these, and that fur- 
ther with the turned over ring it was necessary to reduce 
the speed. On the other hand, he continued, he had changed 
eighteen frames from the No. 2 to the No. 1 flange ring, 
and had been able to increase his speed, on a 11-inch 
roller, making 50s, from 102 to 119 r. p. m. 

William P. Dutemple, of Charlctte, stated that some 
mills make a practice of sending back the rings to the ring 
manufacturers to have them re-burnished, getting a new 
ring on one side. He stated that the cost for doing this is 
about two cents. 

“Before you get off of rings,” requested Mr. Chapman, 
“T would like to ask for experiences on the No. 1 flange 
ring. We have had some on and it looks like they are 


wearing out too fast.” 


Mr. Brown indicated that he is using the No. 1 flange 
ring but had not had them in long enough to determine their 
wearing qualities. Mr. MeCombs stated that one of the 
first mills in the South to put in the No. 1 flange ring was 
the Baldwin Cotton Mills at Chester, and imasmuvlh as the 
spinning foreman of that mill was in the audience, he might 
be able to report on them. This gentleman stated that the 
rings were giving satisfaction. 

Another gentleman stated he had put in the No. | flange 
ring and that it has given them perfect satisfacticn. As to 
changing travelers, he said in response to a query, he has 
the doffers start and change ten frames a day 

Mr. McCombs said he has some No. 1 flange rings that 
have been in use for five years and that they show no signs 
of wear. “I see no reason,” he said, “why a ring on coarse 
numbers should not last seven or eight years.” 
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One man suggested that perhaps Mr. Chapman had got- 
ten some defective war material. 

“We put in some rings 22 years ago,’ said Mr. Dorn. 
“We put in a 15-inch ring on filling, 17s, and a 2-inch 
ring on 15s warp. We changed to 30s and 40s and put a 
1%%-inch ring on filling and the 154-inch rings on warp and 
we have between 50 and 75 per cent of those rings yet.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown. “No man has a tale but what 
somebody can beat it. We are putting in some No. 1 flange 
rings that are replacing some they had in the mill in 1888 
These rings were turned over when the big wash-out came 
to Clifton in 1903. The mill was turned over, too, but in 
a different way.” 

Mr. Wofford stated that his experience with the No. 1 
flange ring is that the traveler doesn’t wear out as quickly 
but that the wear is altogether on the ring. “Our rings are 
in worse shape than some of the No. 2 rings that have been 
running for twelve or fifteen years.” 

Marshall Dilling, chairman of the board of 
of the Association and superintendent of the A 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C, asked Mr. Dutemple if he could 
tell how long the rings would run after having been returned 
to the factory for re-burnishing. The reply was that “the 
length of time that a ring can be run cannot be determin- 
ed.” Mr. Dutemple continued, in connection with the ais 
cussion regarding the No. 1 flange ring wearing out quicker 
than the No. 2, stating that the number of the flange doesn't 
affect the wear, but that the individual ring governs this 
altogether. 

“Tf a ring that has run six years on 30s is turned 
over, how long would it last? ” was asked. Mr. Dutemple 
replied that it could not be determined, the conditions would 
be different, “you would have a 12-year old frame, the con- 
dition of the frame has something to do with it, the vibra- 
tion, different men running the frame, different humidity 
conditions any many other things. It is not possible to tell 
how long a ring will run, whether No. 1, or re-burnished.” 

Petzr Quinn, of Atlanta, when called upon for a state- 
ment, declared that in his opinion it does not pay to turn 
rings over. He said when you take a ring that has run con- 
tinuously for a long time and the traveler has drawn all the 
temper out of it, it gets rusty and it will not last very long. 
What wears ont a ring, he said, is the friction of the 
traveler. Mr. Quinn also said that he believes it pays to 
put in the No. 1 flange ring. 

Mr. Quinn pointed out that the great factor in running 
the No. 1 flange ring is in getting the proper circle traveler. 
“Tt is easy enough to get the weight,” he said, “if you get 
If you run too large a cirele traveler on the No. 


governors 
M. Smyre 


the circle. 
1 it will wear it out quicker.” 

Referring to the ring itself, he said that it stands to 
reason that the No. 1 flange ring will last longer, for a 
heavier traveler can be used. He was asked if using the 
heavier traveler and running it at the same speed would 
not wear the ring out quicker, and the reply was in the 
negativ2. Mr. Quinn also stated, contrary to what might 
be expected, the round point traveler wears the ring out 
quicker than the square point traveler. 

In connection with the ring discussion, Mr. Dilling asked 
Mr. Quinn regarding the use of the No. 1 on coarse num- 
bers. “I can remember,” he said, “when it was not consider- 
ed advisable to use it on coarser numbers than 40s.” “Yes,” 
replied Mr. Quinn, “when they first started on the No 1, 
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they never made it larger than 15%-inches. Eventually, 
though, they got so they made them up to 244-inches,” ad 
No. 1 


ding that some mills are using the on even larger 


rings. 

“In connection with the ring diseussion at the Wrights 
ville Beach meeting,” said Mr. Harris at the conclusion of 
Mr. Quinn’s remarks, “we brought up the cost of travelers 
per 1,000 spindles per year, and at that time it ranged from 
$1.68 to $6.00. I should he glad to hear diseussion on this 
at this time.” Mr. 
year per 1,000 spindles. 

“How twist can we go on and 
weaving?” was the next question asked by Mr. Chapman 
“We are 


aking out twist. Can we g 


3urnham reported a cost of $4.95 per 


low on 30s get good 


He is using 4.75 now, he said. short on spinning 
and want to speed it up by 
down as low as 4.50?” 

Mr. Burnham. “1: 


the last six months we have done a great deal of experiment 


“T can answer that in part,” said 


ing on 1-inch cotton, about 7% to 1-inch, and we found tl 
best results around 4.60 to 4.65.” Wit 


said he is not 


h regard to breaking 


strength, Mr. Burnham vetting what he 


wants, he is getting around 51 or 52 on 30s. He makes his 

tests on a power machine, he said in response to a questio 
} } 1 

from Mr. Chapman, turning 12 inches per minute. Then 


} 


Mr. Chapman related an experience of about two years 


ago when he was having trouble with his breaking strength, 
getting about 50 pounds, while another man on the sam 
numbers said he was having no trouble, getting around 60 
pounds. Mr. Chapman said he sent his spinner down to 
this mill with some of his yarn to test it, and the spinne: 
at the other mill, when he got there, asked him, “Well, what 
do you want it to break?” Then it was apparent that on 
the hand machine the other spinner had been getting what- 
ever break he wanted. Mr. Chapman said his spinner 
brought some of the other fellow’s yarn back and put it on 
their power machine and tested it and it didn’t show up any 
better than his own. 

It was nearly adjourning time by now, but Mr. Brow: 
liad a question he wished discussed: “In one of our plants 
we are having a good deal of trouble with short pieces of 
yarn coming up back of the drop wires, two to five inches 
long. This mill ran for forty years on plain looms and 
then when we put in the automatic looms these ‘short tails,’ 
we call them, began to show up. Where do they come from? 
The spooler hands; the warper hands; or where?” 

Mr. Bagwell said the short tails will come from bak 
piecing up, pointing out that the doffers will make a short 
lap, and if they miss it will go down for it again and caus 
the short piece to go in rollers. Mr. Gibson said the dof- 
fers may cause some of it, but he thinks the biggest place is 
at the spoolers. He said they installed the MeColl spoole 
guide and didn’t have so much trouble as before. 

“T have the same trouble,” said Mr. MeCombs. “I be 
lieve that some of them come from where Mr. Gibson says. 
Mr. McCall said he is having the same difficulty, and wanted 
“Well, we are punching the spoolen 
said Mr. MeCombs 


said he believed a good deal of 


to know what to do. 
hands and warper hands all the time,” 
A. L. Ellis, of Pelzer, S. C., 
it comes from careless creeling on the warpers. 

Mr. Wofford asked if, 


the yarn will spool better by having a bunch. 


filling wind, whether 
Mr. Gibsor 


answered this, saying that the advantage is in favor of th 


with the 


buneh. He is using it right along, he said. 
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The Youlten Opener 


BY JAMES ROBERTSON. 


There is no part of the cotton mill today that has re 
ceived more attention in the past year than the subject 
of the proper opening of the cotton. Papers have been 
read, discussions held and numberless tests made on the use 
of the Crighton opener in single and in tandem. Some 
mills have gone to the extent of quadruple tandem connect 
ed Crightons, with the view of opening and cleaning the 
cotton thoroughly before the cotton has been touched by 
the beater of the picker, using the picker merely as a lap 
forming device thereby saving the cotton the severe beating 
treatment as far as possible. 

Certainly the country today is in the proper state of 
mind for any advancement in the line of picking and open 
ing. So there comes to us from England an entirely nev 


idea in the line of opening in the form of the Youlten open 


FRONT ELEVATION 
Fig. 1, 


er, This is not a new thing in England, but it has just 
invaded America and the first installation is now being 
tested by one of the largest cotton manufacturing com- 
panies in the East. 
tions now running in England, India, China and other coun- 


There are a number of these installa- 


tries with success, indicating its adaptation for use from the 
lowest grades of ordinary cotton to the highest grades of 
staple cottons. 

To give an explanation of the workings of the machine 
we will turn to the accompanying illustrations. To view 
the illustration we might judge that the machine is a bit 
complicated but really it is very simple and this is a factor 
much in its favor. 

Looking at the front elevation the feed is marked as A, 
Fig. 1. This is connected to either an opener or hopper 





feed arrangement or else (which is found as good or better) 
the cotton is fed directly from the bale from the floor above 
down into the feed line A. The cotton drops directly into 
the interior of the machine. Gravity causes it to strike upon 
the rotor or vibrating beater G. This beater or rotor is 
unique in design. It consists of a number of fingers ar 
ranged in a double spiral form so that when the rotor is 
rotated the spiral will always screw toward the center. The 
Now this rotor is 
and has a 


reason for this will be explained later. 
turning at the rate of 2,000 or more r. p. m. 
diameter of 13 inches, giving a surface speed of over 80 
miles per hour. The instant the cotton is struck by this high 
speed rotor it is immediately thoroughly disintegrated and 
The cot- 
and being thrown at a 


thrown against the slowly revolving grid cage B. 


ton already being in a loose form 


Fig. 2. 


high velocity against the grid surface of the cage B, the dirt 
and impurities which are loosely held are thrown through 
the openings of the grids and fall to the bottom of the 
machine, being carried away to the settling chamber. 

All this time the cotton is subjected to the influence of 
a strong draft entering from a fan through the pipe £, 
Figs. 1 and 2, and into the cage at D. If, after the cotton 
has been opened by striking the rotor once, it is light 
enough, it will be blown from the cage through H to a con- 
denser or other arrangement for receiving the opened cot- 
ton. On the other hand if the cotton has not been opened 
sufficiently to allow the cotton to be blown over to the con- 
denser then it will fall back and be struck by the rotor 
again ard agein until it is thoroughly opened. This draft 
from D may be varied so that any degree of opening may 
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be obtained. Some of the cotton is passed underneath the 
rotor which is near the bottom of the cage and has a clear- 
ance which is variable from one half inch up to any desired 
setting. This serubbing action is intended to loosen any 
hard packed cotton even to a water pressed bale and open it 
up thoroughly. Also much dirt and foreign matter is ex- 
pelled in this manner. 

All the time the cage is rotating by means of a periphery 
drive which is kept clean by means of the revolving brushes 
the 26 x: (p: 


the cage has a motion of 2 r. p. m. which is just enough to 


L. The brushes revolve at rate of m. while 


keep it thoroughly clean. 
This cage, B, Figs. 1 and 2, is made up in sections so 


that any section of the cage may be substituted with an 
other set or part of a set of screens with a different widt 
This 


run, large openi 2's 


uf perforated openings. is a valuable feature for if 


dirty low grade cotton is in the pe 
forated sereen of the cage will be necessary for allowing 


more dirt and foreign matter to escape, while with long 
taple cottons of higher grades a finer screen may be sub 
stituted. Another feature is that not all of one kind of 


screen may be used; for combinations may be formed wit 
four different sized meshes giving different results in the 
droppings, 

The construction of the machine 1 rugged and 





' 
THE YOULTEN OPENER, 
the high moving parts are all equipped with ball bearings 
insuring low power requirements and a long life. The 
rotor fingers (284 in number) are made of malleable iron. 
I Fig. 3 shows an enlarged diagramatie view of a portion otf 
the rotor. 
; 


The action of the opener may be said to be vibro-pneu 
matie and is somewhat similar to the Crighton opener in 
that the cotton is literally opened in space for the cotton 
is not held, nipped, compressed or injured while being 
opened. The principal actions of the machine and their 
purpose are as follows: 

1. The swiftly revolving action of the rotor opens th« 
cotton. 

2. Making the cotton strike the cage forcibly and at an 
oblique angle to the perforated openings is to aid in re 
moving the dirt. 


COTTON 


rotor 


3. The arrangement of the beater o1 
give a vibrating effect to the cotton for removing microsco 
pie dust. 

4, 


rate the opened cotton from the partially 


The adjustable action of the current of air is to 


opens da cotton. 


5. .The rotation of the sereen is to give 


a clean surfa 


always for cleaning the cotton 


6. The brushes are to ke p the ereen or cage clear 
which is the same in principle as a comb keeping the fla 
clean ona eard. 

This machine was tested hey ( n aga 
a tandem Crighton arrangement and it w found that 
the Youlten opener gave a vé mu etter luster to t 
cotton which is a feature that ( e vel iluable to 

‘i 
| 
it ALL 
i | 
i 
| 
¢ 
*HERERED REE pene 
1! | 
“I et 
J JJ | | 
j 
; 
fingers b elr art nt § ; blow to 
cotton and loosen the microseopie d X is readily r 
moved by the air current above o1 one er screen 

The makers recommend that only one ule per he 
be run through the machine | een Tour ‘ 
periment that the machine may be 1 a rate 0 vel 
hales per hour for short period. The best results we 
obtained by the author at about 1,500 pounds px ol 
with Middline cotton inch and one-eighth stock. 

The machine is very flexible so t almost any degre: 
of opening may be obtained or any degree of cleaning may 


clean 


Either 


be done. The cotton can be opened with very little 


, ’ : . 
thorough cleaning. 


ing or it may be opened with a 


or both may be obtained. 


A slightly different construction of n 
ald to be 


is used for 


a number 


chine 


opening and cleaning wool. There are 


of installations now working in England; some of the in 
stallations running solely on a commission basis. 
The tests made in this country indicate that the ma 


chine is a step forward in the art of cleaning and opening 


. ] } 
rood deal ot 


cotton and it is creating a interest among 
even the conservative eastern mill men who have seen it in 


operation. 

Cone belts, evener belts and check straps are being mad 
a specialty by the Gastonia Belting Co., Ine., Gastonia, N. 
C. J. T. Lineberger is president, and has had 19 years 
practical experience in the belting business. A. F. White- 
side is treasurer. E. E. Farlow, who is also connected with 
the organization, has had 16 years experience in some of the 
larger shops of the country. Larger types of oak tanned 
leather belting are also among the produets of this company 
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Self-Government in an Industrial Village 


BY J. E. HARRIS.+ 


From the program, I believe that I am the only one to 
talk to you today holding the position that I do. By that, I 
mean, one whose duty it is to look at the social work both 
from the standpoint of whet we would like to do and what 
can be appropriated financially for such work. 

It is not at all difficult when considering this work and 
listening to your speakers to think of more that one would 
like to do than the profits of several years could pay for, 
but as Mr. Wm. H. Wood said sometime ago, it is the duty 
of management to consider the claims of employees and 
stockholders and public as well. It is the stockholders’ 
money invested that makes possible our plants and we are 
bound to consider them along with our social work program. 

To begin with, the self-governing councils or committees 
are not to be confused with those of the work councils or 
management committees that exist in quite a number of 
plants in this country. At the time of the last meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Workers in February 
1922 there were some seven hundred and twenty-five of 
these councils. Work councils or management committees 
deal almost if not exclusively with conditions inside the 
plant, that is, with the working conditions; while the coun- 
cils with which we are dealing have to do only with condi- 
tions outside the plant, or living conditions. 

Probably no one who has been in charge of a plant em- 
ploying a considerable number of persons but has at times 
felt very keenly the unpleasantness of various situations 
that thrust themselves upon him and upon which, in making 
a decision, he would be open to the charge of being arbi- 
trary or autocratic. Especially is this true when almost the 
entire community is owned by the plant, making him prac- 
tically responsible for its civie life. Those of you who are 
from such communities will understand what I mean. To 
the management come problems of every description, em- 
bracing the duties of landlord, mayor, councilman and em- 
ployer, and to these are added in our ease, those of the pub- 
lie utilities such as electric lights and the water system. 
There will be cases of chickens destroying neighbors’ gar. 
dens; of “Johnny” breaking out window panes of the houses 
in his neighborhood, ranging to the more serious ones ot 
drunkeness and disorderly conduct. 

Under these circumstances, it frequently becomes his 
duty to make rules governing the community, and where itu 
machinery such as we are considering today has been creat- 
ed, he is forced to rely upon his own unaided judgment or 
the advice of those who are close around him and in whom 
he has confidence. It is useless to argue that the behavior 
of the plant employees outside the plant are of no concern 
to the management, for if the proper moral conditions ara 
not maintained in a community, we cannot expect a desirable 
type of employee to stay any longer than is necessary for 
them to find a community where they are. 

It was in an attempt to maintain these conditions and at 
the same time avoid even the appearance of being arbitrary 
or autocratic that the experiment of self-governing councils 
has been inaugurated at our plant, and at least one other in 

*Extract from an’ address before the Eighth Annual Session of 


the Alabama Oonference of Social Workers. 
tAgent at Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala. 


Alabama. Some mills in other southern states have had 
similar systems in operation for several years and with ap 
parent success.—EDITOoR. ) 

Now in attempting an outline of the manner in which 
these councils are chosen and the way in which they work, it 
must be understood that the methods and plans described 
are not considered final. I think that one great mistake 
that is frequently made in attempting to work out a pro- 
gram of this kind is to go too fast. We know where we 
want to go and we are too impatient to get there to do th 
slow pioneer work of laying the foundation, and consequent- 
ly our plans fail to produce the results that they might have 
had we been content to have taken more time. At the pres- 
ent time, our council does not deal with any conditions in 


the plant, but as time goes on, we expect that they will grad- 


ually be extended to cover these also. 

The first step in choosing one of these councils is to 
divide the town into wards or districts as nearly of the 
same size in number of population as possible. These 
wards or districts contain usually from three to four hund- 
red residents and consequently a councilman represents that 
number of persons. Everyone of age who has been in the 
employ of the plant for at least two years is eligible for a 
place on the council, except the members of the office force, 
the foremen and their assistants. The reason for disquali- 
fying these is that they are frequently so close to the man- 
agement that they would be considered simply as a part of 
the management; these men form really a kind of executive 
board of the plant. At the time of the election, a list 
of all the eligibles from each ward is drawn up in the em- 
ployment office and handed to the assistant foremen, who 
meet together as a nominating committee, and nominate 
three men from each ward. This part of our plan is one we 
consider only tentative. We hope to work out a plan for a 
primary to choose these. 

This list is posted on the bulletin boards of the plants 
several days before the election. The elections are by secret 
ballot and are held in the different departments of the 
plant, the election managers being appointed by the super- 
intendent. Every person in the employ of the plant is a 
qualified elector except the members of the office force, the 
foremen and their assistants. 

After the election, the names of those elected are certi 
fied to the superintendent who appoints a man to act as 
chairman of the council. This man is the only one on the 
council who represents the management, and he may be any- 
one who has been in the employ of the plant for two years 
regardless of what position he may hold. A list of these 
names is then posted as those who are to serve for the en- 
suing term which is usually one year. In some plants in 
order to avoid having an entirely new set of councilmen for 
each term, it is the custom for one half of the council to 
retire when their successors are elected. There is no set 
time for the council meetings, but usually these are held on 
Monday of each week. 

Any councilman who desires to call a special meeting of 
the eouncil can do so by requesting the chairman to that ef- 
fect. The duties of the council are many and it would be 
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hard to give them in detail but the main ones are to pass on 
all cases of drunkeness or disorderly conduct of any nature, 
to notify the management of any unsatisfactory conditions 
of whatever description in the village, such as bad places in 
streets, poor sanitation or anything that might escape the 
attention of those responsible. It is also the duty of the 
council to advise the management of proposed rules for the 
government of the community, such for instance as t 
whether dancing should be permitted in the community) 
buildings and if so, on what nights and under what condi 
tions. 

It frequently happens that troubles arise in a council 
man’s ward that affects only those of his ward. In sucl 
cases, he is usually able to compose their differences alon 
or at most with the aid of his chairman. It is in this way 
that the majority of the cases that are brought to the at 
tention of the council are handled. 

Whenever there has arisen a ease that is sufficient! 
serious to warrant the calling of the entire committee, the 
chairman issues a eall for such and the offender is r 
quested to be present. The ease is reviewed and if in th 
judgment of the council the offense warrants it, a recom 
mendation of dismissal is made to the superintendent, but 
more often the offender is let off with a warning to “Go 
and sin no more.” The only penalty that can be inflicted 
by the committee is of course dismissal from the plant’s em 
ploy, or more properly, a recommendation to that effect 
The right of veto of the council’s recommendation is re- 
served by the superintendent, though in practice this is rar¢ 
ly if ever used. Where a recommendation is made, the wisdom 
of which is doubtful in the judgment of the superintendent, 
he requests the chairman to ¢all a meeting of the council 
and going before them, states any objection which he feel 
to the recommendation, and they then go over the case until 
ome mutually acceptable ground is found. In justice, it 
should also be added that instances of this nature are not ot 
frequent occurrence. 

Just an instance or so by way of illustration: On 
which of no great importance, is of particular interest 11 
showing how a management truly desirous of making rules 
for the good of all may be mistaken. This was a rule that 
had long been in force and concerned gardens and the keep 
ing of chickens by the employees. This rule required tha 
those having gardens must fence them and that chickens be 
allowed to run at large. There had never been any com 
plaint made against this rule, but to the surprise of th 
management one of the first acts of the council was to re- 
verse this rule and to require that the chickens be kept up. 
When a genera] rule of this nature is made by the council, 
it is typewritten and signed by each member of the coun 
cil and posted on the bulletin boards of the plant, thus 
giving additional prestige to the council. 

It is not intended to paint too rosy a picture oL the ac- 
complishments of this plan, neither is it contended that it 
a panacea for all the ills that go with the duties of manage- 


ment, where the oversight of living conditions is a neces 


sity, but the following conclusions may, we feel, justly b 
claimed for it in the light of our experience. 

It creates in the minds of the emplovees a feeling tha 
the management is sincerely desirous of having their co 
operation and of consulting their wishes in the making of 
rules governing the living conditions of the village. It re- 


duces the number of offenses against the community. Th 
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couneil will be found to mainta Lu i : a nd 
of behavior as the management, or at least such has bes 
the case in instances which have come under my owt 


servation. It is wholesome experience for offender 


tried by their fellow-workmen, and under this pla 
charges of any favoritism or of ha ness on the pi 
the management are reduced to a mil im. It ( 


wholesome experience for the workmen to have some 


47 


the problems that constantly confror 


the conduct of affairs. It is obliged to give them a ne 
insight to these things, and give them an entirely new 
titude toward them. We have had members of the coune 
tell us that the expecter to be ere red betore the 
term was out, and that if it were ne 

handle these affairs for five years, I ! elie 


would YO Crazy. 


It is 2 means in some instances of develop 
, 1 , 
emseives Who are on the council. i na I 


who was so high tempered that 


the management when he was elected, aa seit 
all, the duties of the couneil seemec 

right effect upon this man and 

promoted to assistant foreman of one the dena 

a promotion his dispesition previou a ated 


possible. 


After a careful weighing of all the facts 
against this plan, it is our considered dg 
one desirous of promoting harmonio elat 
management and the employees of a plant will find 


worthy of serious consideration ai ty 


ter things to come. 


A Useful Booklet. 


One problem that mill managers are 
considering the installation of chain hoists and overhe: 
conveying systems in different departr ts of the 


type ne ded tor the particular p 


to determine exactly the 


pose, and how it ean be most efficient 


stalled. 

To overcome this problem, the ( Mo M 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who recently became sole 
distributors of the Atlas Carryall 1 System, have 1s- 
sued a book of instruetions detail o all f teps neees 
in making these installations. 1 l 
prepared in a very convenient mant cluding drawing 
and directions 0 urd "a - nstall I 
covering inside installati for : typ | or ot 
buildings, size ot bolts to be sed. tal howing 
loads on vellow pine beams nd | nf 
mation whith should prove seful to t ) ] man consid 
ing the installation of eq ipment of t type, b enabling 
him to determine the } s 
The booklet may d upo 

I} 18 ul ( on oO I I rextil 1) 

d voted to ft ne Canac n issuer Las 
ure given of all Canadian manufacturers, wholesale 1 
chants, commission agents and department stores of d 
goods and apparel and allied lines Fraser Publishing 
Company, Southam Building, 128 Bleury, Montreal, Car 


da, are the publishers. The prie $2.00 per copy 
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Permanganate of Soda asa Bleaching Agent 


BY WILLIAM 


Many years ago the author, who was at that time acting 
is an assistant to the eminent chemist, Fessie du Mothay, 
made a series of exhaustive experiments as to the bleach- 
The permanga- 


immense chemical works— 


ing qualities of permanganate of soda. 
nate itself made at the 
the Usine de Comines at Comines on the river Lys, near 
Comines in Northern France, and the bleaching experi- 
ments were conducted at the laboratories connected with 
the works at Comines and sometimes also at the laboratory 
of Mr. Georges Verley, a large linen manufacturer at Lille, 
who was interested with Fessie du Mothay, in the chemical 


was 


vorks at Comines. 

The writer subsequently introduced the process and put 
it into practical operation in linen bleacheries in England, 
[reland, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Finland, and 
Austria. At that time it was considered too expensive a 
process for cotton goods, even though the price of per 
manganate was only six cents per pound, while for wool 
and silk it was never considered. With linen, however, 
and with ramie, esparato, hemp and jute we got remarkable 
results, not only in the quality of the results produced 
but also in the saving of both time and cost of materials. 
We reduced the time required to bleach some linen goods 

Huckabacks) from six weeks to 56 hours. 

The principal stumbling block to its general adoption 
»y both linen and cotton bleachers in those days was the 
difficulty of obtaining and the inconvenience of handling 
and transporting large quantities of sulphurous acid which 
was always handled in carboys. In those primal days 
the metallic container and the tank car were still among 
the possibilities of the future, and the bisulphites and the 
hyposulphites merely chemical terms of the laboratories 
and unfamiliar to the mere layman, moreover, in those 
good old times the average bleacher was a conservative 
man who believed in faithfully doing things on the same 
lines laid down by his forefathers in the times which had 
They called it being conservative—we called it 
something else. The writer knew one bleacher in Barnsley, 
England, who, while admitting all we claimed for the per- 
manganate bleach, declined to adopt it because he had 500 
eres laid out in bleaching greens that would be rendered 


gone by. 


iseless to him. 

The permanganate of soda bleach was a good thing 
then, and it would be a good thing now if properly ex- 
ploited, and it passes beyond the comprehension of the 
writer that no one has taken the matter up in this country 
and made a commercial success of it, for, in eombination 
with other chemical compounds, which have become com- 
mercial products since Fessie du Mothay tried to intro- 
duce permanganate of soda as a bleaching agent, it is one 
f the most valuable bleaching agents known. 

We hear a good deal about permanganate of potash. 
Oh yes, but not of soda, and the price of potash makes it 
impossible as a commercial bleach. 

Permanganate of soda as made by Tessie du Mothay’s 
process is formed by the double decomposition of manga- 
nate of soda and magnesium sulphate, the manganate be- 
ng composed of manganate dioxide (MnO,) known as the 
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black oxide which is found native as 


pyrolusite, 


of manganese, 
and caustic soda. 

For its preparation, 3,000 pounds of soda ash are con- 
verted into caustic soda by lime. It is then mixed with 700 
pounds of maganese dioxide and ignited in a shallow vessel 
at a dull red heat for about 48 hours. The mass is treated 
with water, decanted, and the solution evaporated to the re- 
quired concentration. This solution is the one used for 
disinfecting purposes and is known by the trade name of 
Condy’s fluid. It is a very alkaline liquid and not used 
for bleaching. 

For bleaching purposes the manganate is usually made 
by fusing equal weights of finely powdered manganese 
dioxide and caustic soda, a sesquioxide of manganese being 
produced at the same time. By the addition of potassium 
nitrate, or by performing the ignition on a flat vessel 
where the mass is exposed to the air, a portion of this 
oxide is re-oxidized, which increases the yield of the man- 
ganate, in the interests of economy, however, it is not 
neeessary to add nitrates. 

The mass, after fusing and extracting with water, forms 
a fine green solution which, on evaporation in vacuo, pro- 
duces green crystals isomorphous with sodium sulphate and 
chromate. The solution, especially if diluted, when ex- 
posed to the air becomes converted into the permanganate 
with precipitation of hydrated manganese dioxide, the 
farious shades from green to pink 
In presence 


liquid passes through 
and is sometimes called “mineral chameleon.” 
of an excess of alkali, this does not take place, and it is 
therefore better to have a slight excess of alkali in the 
solution to stabilize it. On the addition of free acid, es- 
pecially sulphuric acid, the change is immediate, the alkali 
and manganese, instead of being liberated as hydrates, be- 
ing at once converted into sulphates and thus losing their 
tendeney to reproduce the manganate. Sodium manganate 
is a powerful oxidizing agent. Its general action in this re 
spect resembles that of the permanganate. 

The magnesium sulphate used in the process was the 
native sulphate, it is a mineral called 
(MgSO,H,0) and is found in the salt mines of Stassfurt, 
Germany. Kieserite is sometimes found in rhombic prisms 
of some purity but it more generally occurs in granular 
masses. The erude Kieserite obtained from the upper 
layers of the Stassfurt salt beds is first freed from mag- 
nesium and sodium chlorides by being placed in large 
sieves, standing in tanks of water. The two salts mentioned 
dissolve out, while the Kieserite, which is very sparingly 
soluble in water, falls through the meshes of the sieves in 
a state of fine powder. Any gangue or other impurities 
such as anhydrite or larger lumps of rock salt remain be- 


Kieserite 


hind in the sieves. 

The kieserite is then 
moulds, where it sets to a compact solid, owing to its com- 
bining with six more molecules of water to form “epsomite” 
MgSO,7H,0. This solid “stone” is then dried and after- 
ward powdered. In this condition it contains 80 to 90 per 
ent of sulphate of magnesium MgSO, and about one to 
iwo per cent of sodium chloride, and it is in this form that 


packed into conical wooden 
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we used it at Comines to convert the manganate into the 
permanganate of soda, and it is also brought into the 
market, being exceedingly cheap, for many other com- 
mercial or manufacturing purposes. Again, for other pur- 
poses, if is dissolved in and recrystallized from water, and 
brought into the market as Epsom Salts. 

It is quite possible to make permanganate of soda at 
one operation in the same manner that permanganate of 
potash is made; for instance: 500 parts caustic soda lye (45 
degrees Baume) are evaporated with 100 parts potassium 
chlorate mixed with 180 parts finely powdered black oxide 
of manganese, and ignited in iron pots until quietly fused, 
cooled, ‘with constant stirring, again heated to redness, 
cooled and extracted with water. 
parts solid caustic soda are dissolved in 58 parts of water 


Again—another way: 12 


and heated with 12 parts of potassium chlorate and 18 parts 
of black oxide of manganese, until it begins to crumble; 
the heat is then increased to redness and the mass, after 
cooling, is extracted with 200 to 220 parts water. 
a third: To a fused mixture of 10 parts caustic soda and 
one part niter are added six parts strongly heated manga- 


Again— 


nese oxide; the cooled mass is ladled out and extracted by 
water as before. 

There are, however, various objections to the making of 
the permanganates directly. In the first place, it costs 
more to make them. In the next place they are neither so 
reliable nor so stable. (I am referring more especially to 
soda now). Again, it is more convenient and the results 
more certain if they are prepared by the action of an acid 
on the manganate. Again, sodium permanganate is much 
more difficult to purify by erystallization than potassium. 

It is also obvious that, aside from economical reasons, 
it is better to convert the comparatively inert and stable 
manganate into the active and unstable permanganate at 
the moment of using and this is being accomplished by 
Tessie du Mothay’s system. The manganate on the one 
hand, a finished product, is mixed dry with the Kieserite, 
another dry finished product, in about equal parts, and 
barreled up and in this form the mixture is sent to the 
market. No chemical change takes place in either until the 
cask is opened and the two compounds come together in 
solution in cold water, when a solution of permanganate of 
soda is formed according to the following equation. 
3Na.MnO, + 2MgSO, + 2H,0 — Na,Mn,0, ++ 2Na,SO, X 
2Mg(HO), + MnO, 

It is an extremely powerful oxidizing agent; each mole- 
cule contains five atoms of “available” oxygen, i. e., more 
than any other salt. Sodium permanganate is expressed 
by the terms Na,Mn.O,,. 

In practice the goods to be bleached are steeped, after 
in a warm dilute aqueous solution of 
If the 
pink color rapidly disappears, more permanganate is ad- 
ded. After a short time the material becomes coated with 
a brown deposit of manganese oxide in accordance with the 


thorougkly scouring 


6) 


permanganate of about 2 to 5 per cent strength. 


equations : 
2Na MnO, — Mn,0, + Na,O + 20, 
2Na MnO, =—2Mn0, + Na,O + 30 
The liberated oxygen being nascent oxidizes the color- 
ing matters. The next process is to remove the goods from 
the permanganate bath and wash them and then put them 
in a solution of sulphurous acid, or in acidified sulphite 
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of bisulphite of soda Sulphurous acid reduces the oxides 
of manganese to manganous oxide, MnO, Dp 
being at the same time produced, which d ves brow! 
manganous oxide from the goods formi 
soluble compound which is easil ed « n the fol 
lowing process, thus: 
Mn,O SO H.O oIMnO H.SO, 
MnO SO. -- H.O MnO H.SO 
MnO +— HSO \nSO 
The manganous sulphate and al ees of acids are now 
removed by thorough washing with water. In the ease of 
cotton goods it is very important to remove every trace of 
acid as, otherwise, tendering will result on drving. Later 
we will show an improvement on this sulphurous acid pro 
cess, but this is the process a ntro ed by Tessie du 
Mothay. 
The degree of the bleaching a e tested Dy taking 


out a sample of the goods from the perm: 








and treating it with sulphurous acid. Permanganate may 
be used, if so desired, in an acid solution, sulphurie acid 
being generally employed. In this case the brown oxide of 
manganese is dissolved as it is produced, accordance with 
the equation Mn,O 2 H,SO, 2 MnSO 2H,0 +0, 
but we do not recommend it, thoug some cases it ma 
work out all right. 

Sometimes, as in the bleaching of mixed cotton and wool, 
the production of alkali in the bath is a very decided ob- 
jection. The addition of acid ir i might be an ad- 
vantage, but even in the case of wool it is better to pre 
vent any changes of undue alkalinity by the addition of 
magnesium sulphate, which replaces the accumulation of 
the sodium hydrate in the bath by its equivalent of 
fectly harmless magnesia, thus: 2Na0H MgSO, 
Mg (OH), + Na,SO,. The use of magnesium phate ne- 
cessitates, of course, its subsequent solution in acid by 
souring the goods and removal by thoroughly w: a 

Hydrosulphites, or meta-bisulphites, are frequet ised 
as reducing agents in place of sulphurous acid and are also 
much more convenient to handle and also more ¢ nt 
Hydrogen peroxide, which in this case takes the part of a 
reducing agent, may also be used, especia s it inten 
sifies the bleaching effect. Manganese « nd tri-oxides 
and hydrogen peroxide mutually d each other 
with the production of manganous oxide and oxygen. The 
latter, being nascent, exercises its bleaching effect, and the 
manganous oxide is subsequently removed as usual by a 
sour and wash. Sodium permanganate is little used for 
cotton goods, though it is eminently suitable for small lots 
of fine goods, laces, ete., as the very best of whites can be 


obtained with it. 
More recently it has become the practice, where per- 
manganate has been used, to replace sulphurous acid (or 


ent 


sulphur dioxide) as a reducing ag for permanganate, 


by hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide, oxygenol or hy- 
drosulphurous acid. Hydrogen peroxide is immediately 
decomposed, on contact with manganese peroxide, into 
water and active oxygen (H,O, H,.O +O) so that an 
intensified bleaching effect is set up. 

It may possibly happen that an insoluble layer of man- 
ganese peroxide is formed on the fabrie to be bleached, 
and prevents the complet decomposition of the exeess of 


sodium permanganate on the fiber, in which event this per- 
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manganate also is reduced by contact with hydrogen per- 
oxide, so that a further quantity of bleaching oxygen is 
subsequently brought into action on the stained portion of 
the goods from two sources. In this after-treatment the 
addition of acid to the hydrogen peroxide bath serves the 
purpose of converting the manganous oxide formed by re- 
duction into a readily soluble salt that ean be eliminated 
by washing. 

For the foregoing reasons sulphur dioxide is never 
used with hydrogen peroxide, because it would absorb a 
large proportion of the active oxygen from the peroxide for 
its own oxidation to sulphuric acid. The after-treatment 
mentioned of the brown manganese peroxide on the fabric 
may be carried out with either pure hydrogen peroxide or, 
in place of the latter, with the peroxide liberated by treat- 
ing sodium peroxide or oxygenol with an acid. 

At a sufficiently low temperature sodium peroxide dis- 
solves in water containing acids; hydrogen peroxide and 
the corresponding sodium salts being formed. To every 
100 parts by weight of cold water, which must be free 
from iron, add 0.675 parts of commercial sulphuric acid, 
stirring this in well and then sprinkle with a dredger 0.5 
part sodium peroxide in small quantities at a time into the 
the liquid with constant stirring, taking care that the whole 
of the peroxide is dissolved completely. Add enough ad- 
ditional peroxide or ammonia to give an alkaline reaction, 
the mixture is then treated with a little acetic acid and 
ammonium chloride. These chemicals must be used in th 
order given. 

To prepare the reducing agent from oxygenol equal 
parts of oxygenol and ammonium chloride are dissolved in 
a suitable quantity of water and a quantity of 10 per cent 
acetic acid is added. The solution clarifies quickly. The 
addition of ammonium chloride is to accelerate the solution 
of the manganese peroxide in the acetic acid. 

The solution prepared from sodium peroxide is more 
sluggish in action than the oxygenol preparation, owing to 
the presence of saline constituents (sodium sulphate) which 
greatly retard the dissolving of the small quantities of the 
manganese or manganous oxide. This explains why the 
addition of ammonium chloride may be omitted when hy- 
drogen peroxide is used. The solution above contains five 
per cent of acetic acid, which strength cannot be exceeded 
without risk in most cases. 

Commercial hydrogen peroxide, mixed with an equal 
volume of 10 per cent acetic acid, will readily dissolve man- 
ganese oxide, or sodium permanganate reduced on the 
fiber, without the application of heat. 

In practice, vegetable fiber is placed, after a thorough 
scouring, in a solution of permanganate of soda until the 
bath is decolorized, which means until the permanganate 
is decomposed, a dilute solution of sulphurous acid or some 
acidified bisulphite follows, followed by a sour and wash, 
and these operations are repeated if necessary. 

For wool—say 100 pounds—well scoured, 4 pounds of 
sodium permanganate and 144 pounds of sulphate of magne- 
sia are used. Enough sulphurous acid is taken to destroy the 
manganese oxide fixed on the fiber. The wool is then washed 
in clean water, followed by a bath containing 144 pounds of 
soap, 34 pound of ammonia and 2 pounds of sulphate of 
soda per 100 pounds, or, it may be washed off and rinsed 
in a little acidified peroxide of hydrogen water and thor- 
oughly washed, this latter process is the best to follow. 
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In neutral solutions the reduction of the sodium perman- 
ganate takes place regularly, but slowly. In alkaline solu- 
tions the reduction very probably takes place in two phases. 
In the first the violet coloration of the solution changes to 
green when the fabric is entered, a partial precipitation of 
manganese peroxide upon the fiber taking place. In the 
second phase the green manganate very slowly loses its 
color, and the manganese remaining in the solution is very 
slowly deposited upon the fiber. In acid solutions the 
reduction takes place much more regularly and in shorter 
time than in the other two conditions, The alkaline bath is 
prepared by adding caustic soda in the quantity theoretically 
required for the transformation of the permanganate into 
manganate; the acid bath contains an addition of sulphuric 
acid as is theoretically necessary to liberate all the perman- 
ganie acid. Now this yarn (wool) which is treated in a 
neutral or an acid bath will be as strong as before, but that 
which has been treated in an alkaline bath will be tender; 
hence the necessity of keeping the bath at all times, when 
bleaching wool, at least neutral, and it is far better to keep 
it acid. If as much sulphurie acid is at once added to the 
permanganate of soda bath as is necessary to dissolve the 
manganese oxide as it is formed by the reduction, the bleach 
can be obtained in one bath without injuring the strength 
of the fiber. This is, in fact, the case if a sulphuric acid 
bath of 5 degrees Baume is used, and the yarn does not 
become colored brown at all, but becomes white directly. 

If cotton yarn, which has been boiled or scouréd with 
caustic soda lye of four grammes per liter under 30 pounds 
pressure, is operated upon, and then well washed, the yarn 
is perfectly bleached by an immersion of about five hours. 
It is necessary, however, to gradually add the permanganate 
as a concentrated solution, with stirring, in two or three 
portions, and te raise the temperature to 15 to 20 degrees 
C.; % kilo sodium permanganate is enough to obtain a good 
ordinary white upon 100 kilos of gray cotton yarn or piece 
goods. 

In bleaching wool and silk, a little magnesium sulphate 
is added to the permanganate bath, on account of the for- 
mation of caustic soda during the decomposition of the 
solution. After removal from the bath the materials are 
treated with a cold, dilute solution of sodium bisulphite, to 
remove the brown stain, after which they are washed in 
slightly acid water, followed by clean water and dried. I 
might say here that if a little hydrogen or sodium peroxide 
be added to this souring off water it is a great help to the 
bleach. 

When the permanganate process of bleaching was first 
introduced by Tessie du Mothay, sulphurous acid alone was 
used as a reducing agent and on account of the inconven- 
ience of handling it the process received a black eye. Now, 
however, the various salts containing sulphurous acid can 
be used both cheaply and conveniently and the perman- 
ganate of soda process of bleaching made, financially, prof- 
itable for all classes of fibers both vegetable and animal, 
except possibly cotton, which ean be bleached more eco 
nomically with chlorine. 

We have sodium bisulphite and hydrosulphite and 
other compounds of sulphurous acid; for instance, the fib- 
rous material to be bleached is entered into a solution con- 
taining sodium bisulphite and hydrochloric acid, in which 
the acid combines with the sodium to form common salt and 
(Continued on page 583.) 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


Continued expansion and new development in physical 
properties, surpassing in activity even the accounts of pre 
vious periods, it seemed, and an increase in wages of ten 
per cent in some sections were the features of the southern 
textile field during the past month. 

One announcement that renews interest in a develop- 
ment of another phase of textile manufacturing is the de 
finite statement that 250 acres of land at Camp Sevier, near 
Greenville, S. C., have been purchased by the Southern 
Worsted Corporation, who will erect their $1,000,000 woolen 
mill thereon. As announced in these columns last month, 
this concern will be a southern subsidiary of the Waterloo 
Textile Corporation of New York. Its capitalization will 
be $1,200,000, half common and half preferred. 

B. E. Geer, president of the Judson Mills, Greneville, 
and one of the South’s more prominent cotton manutactum 
ers, has been elected president of the Southern Worst 
Corporation, with F. A. Fleisch, of New York, vice presi 
dent; A. M. Patterson, of New York, treasurer; Adolp!| 
Bauer, of New York, assistant treasurer; and James F. 
Syme, secretary and general manager. Mr. Syme has been 
located at Pawtucket, R. I., but will move to Greenville 
and have active management of the plant. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company are the engineers in 
charge of the construction of the plant, which will include 
120 automatic looms, together with spinning and finishing 
machinery. This will be the first large woolen manufactur 
ing establishment in this section. 

Caldwell Cotton Mill Company, Lenoir, N. C., has been 
organized for the construction of a mill at Hudson, it is 
announced. ‘The incorporators are A. M. Kistler, T. H. 
Broyhill, B. B. Hayes, H. W. Courtney, Mark Squires, J. 
H. Beall, M. T. Hickman and Rufus L. Gwyn. Mr. Gwyn 
is reported to be forming the organization. 

Elmira Cotton Mills Co., Burlington, N. C., have begun 
the erection of a large addition to their plant, which will be 
115 by 168 feet, two stories, with saw-tooth roof. There 
will be 200 additional looms installed, as well as carding 
and spinning machinery. A dyeing plant and additional 
machinery will also be installed, and 25 new dwellings for 
operatives are planned by the mill management. 

A 40,000-spindle cotton mill, to manufacture denims, 
will be constructed by the Erwin Cotton Mills, at Duke, 
N. C. The building will be of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and will be modern throughout. Operatives’ homes and 
the necessary warehouses will also be erected. J. E. Sirrine 
& Company, Greenville, S. C. are the engineers. 

Enlargement of the bleachery, and increased production 
of the bleachery and sheet factory, are included in the plans 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills for the further development of 
their plant at Durham, N. C. 

A modern finishing plant will be installed in a new ad- 
dition to be constructed by the Gibson Manufacturing Com 
pany, at Concord, N. C., according to an announcement 
made by E. C. Barnhardt, Sr., president of the company. 

Art Cloth Mill, Gastonia, N. C., will ereet a weave shed, 
of daylight construction, for the manufacture of mixed silk 
and cotton cloth. Dyeing equipment will be installed and 
probably other finishing machinery. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany are the engineers. 


Res imption of construction o plat een begur 
by the Oakboro Cotton M Is. Ine Oakboro, N ( ine 
first installation will be 6,000 spindles, for manufacturing 
fine yarns on cones. The eapitalizat , as announeed, is 
$250,000. J. A. Grove $3 manage! 

Amazon Cotton Mills, Thor , N. C., are erecting 


40 new cottages for operat 


L. Banks Holt Még. Co., Graham, N. C., wil tall the 
Cocker continuous system for dveing age rp Thi 
equipment is manufactured by 1 ( \I ne & Foun 
dry Co., Gastonia, N. C 

The Tuckaseege Mfg. Co., I | Se. Me ie to 
install new machiner na re ! { dition 


which will double the plant’s cap 


Chadv ek-Hos { | { 25 
dditional cottages 

The South Gastonia m ll Lpt ait I OV eers 
were the guests at a recent banc [ [ president and 
treasurers of the fourteen mills locat r southern 
section of the city. It was planned t ! ! men’ 


club and meet onee a mont} 


Work is progressing on the in tion of 1 nery 
at the Bearskin Cotton Mulls, Monroe, N. C., and it is hoped 
to have the new equipment in ft p tion within a 


short time, 


Red Springs Cotton Mills, Red Springs, N. C., have 
purchased 160 Stafford oO! ( } if'ac 
ture ot sateens. 

The following equipment is being add« yy the Roanoke 


Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 42 looms, eight spinning 
frames, two intermediate frames, eight cards, and two 
breakers. A warehouse for the storage of finished goods 
will be erected. 

Harden Manufacturing Co., Worth, N. C., epairing 
and repainting their houses and is also assisting in the eon 
struction of a new ehureh building in 

A $10,000 additio is to be made to one of the High 
iand Park Manufacturing Company plar n North Cher 
lotte, N. C. 

Additional yarn machinery is planned by the Delburg- 
Linden Company, at Davidson, N. C. 

White-Parks Mill, Coneord, N. ( v double the size 
and capacity of their plant, it is announced, the additions 
giving a spindleage of 4,032 for this yarn mill. 

Elm Grove Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., have recently 
added three new speeders, doubled the drawing, and added 
double ereels to the spinning frames They manufacture 
24s and 26s ply yarns from Delta staple cotton exclusively 
A new mill, to be partly financed by New England eapi 


tal, will be erected at Hi ntersville, N. ¢ = is reported. 


The new addition of the latterson Mills Company, at 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., will soon be O} on, it is ex 
pected. The addition is 100 x 144 feet, two stories high. It 
will be used tor weaving and elo ms, with the lower 


floor utilized for finishing and the supply room. 

Anchor Mills, with a capital stock of $1,500,000, have 
been organized and will erect a plant at Huntersville, N. 
C. C. W. Johnston, J. Leake Spencer and R. H. Johnson 


are among the incorporators. 
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Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., are adding machin- 
ery. 

Marion Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C., have been in- 
corporated, having taken over the Riverdale Mills there. 
Improvements are planned, according to report. 

A cold storage and ice plant for use of operatives is 
being constructed at, Steele’s Mill, Cordova, N. C. 

Hart Mills, Tarboro, N. C., are to construct an outside 
opening room and install vertical openers, it is reported. 
The Fountain Mills, at Tarboro, recently added five cards, 
a spinning frame and 36 additional loems, and will probably 
erect an office building. 

Liberty Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. C., of which C. M. 
Horne is president, will do extensive building and instal- 
lation of machinery in connection with a recent increase in 
capital. 

The Franklinville Manufacturing Co., and the Randolph 
Manufacturing Co., Franklinville, N. C., have been taken 
over by a new corporation, The Randolph Mills, Inc. John 
W. Clark, president of the Southern Textile Association, 
and formerly superintendent of the Erwin Bleachery at 
West Durham, N. C., heads the company as president and 
general manager. J. Harper Erwin is chairman of the 
board of directors, and J. Harper Erwin, Jr., is secretary- 
treasurer. The two plants have a combined equipment of 
12,464 spindles, and 360 looms making print cloths and 
sheetings. 

Marshville Mfg. Co., Monroe, N. C., has incorporated to 
erect a tire fabric mill. Land has been secured for a site. 
S. M. Robinson, Lowell, N. C., Morehead Stack and Joe 
Hudson of Monroe, are among the promoters of the enter- 
prise. 

Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., have purchased 300 
Hopedale looms to replace plain looms. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., are chang- 
ing from shuttle changing to bobbin changing Stafford 
looms which will be equipped with individual drive. 

Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. C., are installing 2,000 
spinning spindles and 2,500 twister spindles. 

Rhodes Cotton Mills, Waco, N. C., has been organized 
with a capital of $250,000 and will erect a 5,000-spindle 
mill. Posey Rhodes, of Lincolnton, N. C., is president. 

Work of erecting a 100,000 gallon steel reservior at the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, S. C., has been 
completed. The new reservoir will provide fire protection 
facilities as well as supplying a source for the humidifica- 
tion system. 

The capital stock of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C., 
has been increased considerably, it is reported, and the erec- 
tion of a weave room is contemplated. 

The Mansfield Mill, Lumberton, N. C., will be 177 x 
280 feet, one-story. Lockwood, Greene & Comapny are 
the engineers. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company are preparing plans for 
the new mill of the Areadia Manufacturing Company, 
Spartanburg, S. C., which will be 125 x 280 feet, three 
stories, mill construction. The initial installation will in- 
clude 20,000 spindles, with plans for an ultimate equip- 
ment of 40,000 spindles. H. A. Ligon, Jr., vice president, 
is in charge. One hundred workers’ homes will be con- 
structed. 

Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, 8. C., are erecting 
50 cottages, as well as a commodious hotel building, and 
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they also are enlarging their power plant. 

of frame and brick construction, 
village of the Union Bleachery, 
modern and up-to-date in every 


A community house, 
is being erected in the 
Greenville, 8. C., to be 
respect. 

Sixty additional four- and five-room cottages are being 
erected by the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, 8. C. 

American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C., will erect a 
new picker house, to be 52 x 100 feet, one story, with base 
ment. J. E. Sirrine & Company, of Greenville, are the en- 
gineers. 

Cowpers Cotton Mills, Cowpens, S. C., are erecting a 
two-story addition, 53 x 100 feet, which will be used for 
slashing, tying-in, spooling and warping machinery, and 
100 latest Draper looms. This company recently took out 
group insurance in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany for its operatives. 

Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford, S. C., expect to have 
their Wellford plant in operation in May. 

The bleachery to be erected by the Pacific Mills, at a 
location near Spartanburg, S. C., will have an initial ca- 
pacity of more than 1,250,000 yards weekly, it is stated. A 
cotton mill with an initial installation of 32,000 spindles, 
which will be removed to South Carolina from the cotton 
department of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, will be added. 
The community will be named Lyman in honor of the late 
Arthur T. Lyman, for many years president of the Pacific 
Mills. The cotton mill will be 300 x 135 feet, four stories, 
and a cotton store house building 75 x 100 feet will also be 
erected. The bleachery and finishing plant will be a five- 
story bnilding, 650 x 200 feet, part two-story, part one- 
story, with power house and pump room building. Work 
was begun recently on 300 employees’ houses in connection 
with this development. 

The capacity of the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
will be doubled, according to present plans, and the develop- 
ment will call for an expenditure of approximately $750,- 
000. ‘The mills now have a plant of 22,544 spindles and 500 
looms. 

A new mill capitalized at $200,000 and to contain 6,000 
spindles will be erected at Kings Creek, S. C., by A. W. 
Love and associates. Mr. Love, who is one of King Creeks’ 
leading business men and farmers, will be one of the largest 
stockholders; he states no New England capital is interested 
in the project, all the stockholders being from Cherokee, 
York and contiguous counties. 

The Alma Mills, Gaffney, S. C., are to erect a plant for 
the manufacture of shade cloth. The building will be 105 x 
228 feet, of brick and wood construction, and 15,000 spind- 
les and 400 looms will be installed. Cost of machinery will 
be $300,000. J. E. Sirrine and Company are the engineers. 

In addition to the weave shed being constructed as an 
addition to the plant, the Beaumont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C., will build 50 four-room cottages 
for employees at a cost of $75,000. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., will build a new 
opener room and install new opening machinery. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Company are the engineers. 

The addition to the Palmetto Cotton Mills at Columbia, 
S. C., will comprise a three-story, 80 x 100 foot addition, in 
which 3,376 spindles and 112 looms will be installed. 

Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Newberry, S. C., is 
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Comins Sectional 
Hamidifier 


| Unique in the _ ingeni- 
ous construction which 
makes cleaning of the in- 
terior simple and easy. 
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UNDREDS of hurrying pass- 
ersby pause before these little 
clocks in jewelers’ windows—set 
their watches—and hasten on. They 
want the exact time—U. S. Observ- 
atory time. They see many other 
clocks, but this is the one they trust 
—they have found it a symbol of 


Reliability. 


INCE 1888, the date of the founding of the American Moistening 
Company, textile men have found this same reliability in 
American Moistening Company systems. 


During these 34 years American Moistening Company Engineers 
have encountered and solved many problems of humidification. Their 
successes have been achieved in all kinds of mill structures—under all 
conditions of climate. 


There is a background of rich experience that can be of value to 
you. Let American Moistening Company Humidification Engineers 
study the needs of your mill. A short note dictated to your secretary 
will put our resources and our record for reliability at your service. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CoO. 


Sales Offices: 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


INCE ince 1005 wht. 


humidifyingdevic es. 























erecting a building for cloth room and cloth storage. J. 
E. Sirrine and Company are in charge. 

Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., will add 11,000 spind- 
les with preparatory machinery, state J. E. Sirrine & Com 
pany, the engineers in charge. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston and Atlanta, have 
in charge, as architects and engineers, plans for a new 
$1,000,000 cotton mill at Camden, S. C., for which land ad- 
jacent to the present Wateree Mill site has been purchased. 
Hydro-electrie power will be used. 

Red Bank Mill, Lexington, 8. C., will build a one-story, 
80 x 100 foot addition, costing $20,000, in which 2,880 
spindles and 112 looms will be installed. Machinery has 
been purchased. 

Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. I., has eom- 
pleted negotiations for a five-year contract with the Aber- 
thaw Construction Company, Atlanta and Boston, which 
embraces all construction work for the Jenckes Spinning 
Company in the South for the period named. 

Nashville Cotton Mills, Nashville, Ga., have made ap- 
plication to the Georgia Public Service Commission for 
permission to sell $250,000 of 8 per cent cumulative prefer 
red stock, with plans in view for the construction of a cot- 
ton mill. The promoters of the enterprise are J. H. Ander 
son, A. J. Connell, and L. A. Carter, all of Nashville, Ga. 
Mr. Anderson was made temporary president; with A. H. 
Giddens and J. W. E. Powell, vice presidents, and Dr. L. 
A. Carter, treasurer. 

Announcement has been made of the sale of the Mon 
tala Cotton Mill Company, Montgomery, Ala., to the El 
more-Brame Cotton Co., of Montgomery, and other in 
terests. 

A 16-room school house is to be built at the Porterdale 
(Ga.) plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company. 

Russell Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala., is in- 
stalling 456 spindles at the Bettie Francis Mill, 456 spindles 
at the Roberta Mill and 456 spindles at the Russco Mills. 

Mobile Cotton Mills, McComb, Miss., will add 43 looms 
for weaving narrow fabrics. 

Ocilla Cotton Mills, Ocilla, Ga., of which H. E. Oxford 
is president, are planning a new mill of 10,000 spindles and 
300 looms. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have been 
granted a permit to operate in Texas, which portends, ac- 
cording to rumor, the construction of a branch mill at 
Dallas. 

Sibley Manufacturing Co., Augusta, Ga., is re-arranging 
the opening room-and installing new machinery. 

Dixie Spinning Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have in- 
creased their capital stock to $2,500,000 for carrying on ex- 
pansion work. 

Cotton Mill Products Company, Natchez, Miss., is in- 
stalling additional spinning equipment and 40 new looms. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., have awarded con- 
traet for the construction of an addition to the present mill 
building, providing space for an inerease in spindleage. 

Industrial Cotton Mills, Eagle Lake, Texas, has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000. Its officers are: J. A. 
Dromgoole, president; G. W. Keith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; H. B. Faber, secretary, and J. G. Thomas, 
treasurer. 

Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., have taken ini 
tial steps toward the ultimate doubling of their mill. Lock- 
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wood, Greene & Co., engineers, Atlanta and Boston, are 
supervising the construction of the two additional sections 
new being added to the present two-story warehouse. Each 
section is 50 x 100 feet. The opener room is also being en- 
larged, and inereases to the village and other extensions are 
under consideration. 

Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, operating a considerable part 
of the plant at night, are building 35 new houses to take 
care of the additional employees. Lockwood, Greene & 
Company have the work in charge. 26 of the houses will 
be of the double-four room type, and 9 are to be single 
houses with five rooms. They, like practically all of the 
houses in the Winnsboro village, are to be equipped with 
electric lights, water, and bath rooms, 

Erection of a string of ten cotton mills in the Southwest 
is planned by the Consolidated Cotton Mills Co., Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, recently capitalized at $5,000,000. A majority 
of the mills, it is stated, will probably be erected in Texas, 
although plans call for one in Arkansas and one or more in 
Louisiana. The report states the company plans to manu 
facture a full line of fabries from heavy duck to fine ging- 
hams. R. H. Kagi, it is stated, will head the technical staff 
as vice president and general manager. Alvin C. Owsley, 
of Denton, Texas, father of the national commander of the 
American Legion, will serve the company as vice president 
and general counsel. 

Complying with orders received from the owners, the 
Warner Division of the International Cotton Mills at New 
buryport, Mass., close the plant permanently. The mills 
were to run until the supply of cotton on hand was used. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., the owners, are quoted as saying, 
“we have decided that yarn for automobile tires such as 
is made at the Warner Division cannot possibly be manu 
factured in the North at a profit, and the company is now 
seeking an immediate location in the state of Georgia where 
the entire interests of the division will be removed.” 

Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & Export Company are ad- 
ding 12,000 spindles to the No. 2 mill and expect to still 
further increase this mill by putting in 9,000 more spin 
dles; at the No. 1 mill 3,500 twister spindles are being 
added. 

Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., have authorized 
Lockwood, Greene & Company to make a layout for the fu- 
ture installation of 10,000 spindles, 5,000 of which are tc 
be installed immediately. This order also includes the doub- 
ling of their mill village. 


The New England Mill Situation. 

Within another couple of weeks the textile mills and 
finishing plants of New England will be operating on a 
wage scale averaging 121% per cent higher. Although this 
advance has been widely heralded in news and trade chan- 
nels, prices have not advanced and in many instances they 
have declined. This development is the more annoying 
from the fact that the profit margin for manufacturing, 
based on cotton and costs, is not wide and in a great many 
cloths it is non-existent. The mills hesitate to contract 
ahead on staple goods at some of the lower prices recently 
quoted. 

The time has come when it is imperative that some policy 
shall be adopted by mills to carry them through the critical 
months left of the cotton year, and the two months that 
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Oklahoma City’s Roofs 


are Bonded— 


Say “Oklahoma City” to the average man, and 
he at once thinks “‘oil.”” But this important oil city 
is also noted for its manufactures; its trade in 
cotton, grain and live stock. 

Most of the substantial structures that house 
Oklahoma City’s varied industries are covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs—bonded against 
maintenance expense for a long period of years. 
















But this bond is much more than the usual 
guarantee. It assures the owner: 







That the roof was laid by a skillful, dependable roofing 
I 


contractor, 







That a Barrett Inspector saw the high grade pitch and felt 
called for by the Barrett Specification properly applied; 







That the Inspector made the famous cut est insuring that 
all details of the Specification had been carried out; 







That the Inspector saw the heavy top coat of pitch poured 
not mopped—and the gravel or slag surface properly imbedded. 







There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs 
Type “AA,” bonded for 20 years; and Type “A,” bonded foi 
ten years. Both are built of the same high grade materials, th 
only difference being in the quantity used. 








With either type of Barrett Specification Bonded Roof you 
are assured of freedom from roof troubles even far beyond the 
bonded period. 
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will intervene between August 1, and October 1, by which 
time the new cotton crop movement will be under way. The 
most recent statistics indicate that mills are supplied with 
cotton to July 1, at least. Many of course, are supplied 
beyond that period. 

To meet the merchandising situation, some large units of 
production have been willing to sell their product ahead at 
current prices and will average their output by combining 
cotton in stock with any they may have to purchase later on. 
This was the case on Pepperell sheetings that were priced 
at 60 cents for 10-4 goods, after a price of 65 cents had 
been made on Mohawks, a somewhat similar construction. 
It is the manifest purpose, in naming a close price, to in- 
duce the placing of forward orders by the trade so that 
stocks will not accumulate in mill hands. Mills making 
ginghams, domets, flannellettes, blankets, and some other 
distinctly fall products, are of course, now well under order, 
with offerings withdrawn. 

Owing to the very dull trade of the month, reports are 
heard of accumulations of stock in some lines. This is not 


general, however, as many mills are well sold up for the 


coming two or three months. At Fall River, the sales of 
the week ran down as low as 35,000 pieces, which is less than 
a day’s output, and in New Bedford, sales of stock goods 
were light. Nothing in the way of pressure to sell has been 
seen and it is evident that stock accumulations are negligible 
thus far. The matter merely shows the tendency of mills 
in past months to sell as closely as possible up to the esti- 
mated output. 

There have been many cases of overtime operations in 
some departments where it was desired to keep deliveries up 
but on the whole the policy of overtime operations has 
been discouraged in this section. Naturally, the overtime 
operations in the South have tended to supply the market 
fully and have lessened the chances for spot selling with 
the demand of a limited character, at best. 

The latest reports of finishing plants showed that oper- 
ations were increasing in everything save fast blacks, and 
they fell off only slightly. Job printers have been very 
busy on anything they could deliver within 60 days. The 
large printers are still running in full. The bleacheries 
have been lessening their output somewhat in the past two 
weeks or finding their forward orders shrinking. This is 
due to the very quiet trade in 4-4 bleached cottons. It is 
explained that the large use of colored lingerie for tadies’ 
underwear is lessening the consumption of plain bleached 
goods very much. 

Mills making-heavy colored goods, such as tickings, (e- 
nims, cheviots, and working suit goods, are now better 
sold than they have been for some time but are still werk- 
ing on very close margins. On bedspreads, the mills are 
comfortably sold and are now seeking later business. The 
towel trade has been quiet but mills are running in full. 

‘he legislatures have adjourned without changing the 
status of the working hours. Massachusetts has refused to 
go back to a 54-hour week, but the New Hampshire and 
Khode Island legislatures will not establish a 48-hour week. 
The United Textile Workers, a branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, is making many threats as an organi- 
vation, against politicians who did not follow their sugges- 
tion of cutting down hours, but there is a stronger politica! 
sentiment growing in the section against penalizing New 
England industry still further. 
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The excessive taxation that is being imposed by munici- 


palities on cotton mills is attracting a great deal of discus- 


sion as some of the mills are now contesting the assess- 
ments and hearings before court bodies are going on. The 
large cities continue to expend money liberally on public 
works and the burden of the taxation is falling upon the 
mills. So long as the mills are running and paying divid- 
ends it is difficult to arouse much public opinion against 
such a ruinous policy, but eventually, when the power to 
compete in the markets is imperilled, because of high fixed 
costs, it is believed that something will be done to prevent 
further attacks that will eventually drive industry out of 
the section. 

At a recent gathering of merchants in Lawrence, where 
some manufacturers discussed their difficulties, it was ap- 
parent that it is not the intention of large corporations to 
abandon their investments. But they are seeking and de- 
manding a degree of cooperation from citizens whose com- 
munity. interests are at stake to the end that outside agita- 
tors, in the name of unionism, shall not be encouraged to 
make further unfair demands and impositions. That the 
spirit of the community is changing is best shown by the 
admittance to wage conferences recently at Fall River, of a 
committee of citizens, who sought no power but who were 
asked to listen to the merits of the discussions as they 
went on. 

Interest in the southern field as an investment for cot- 
ton mill and other textile properties has increased in New 
England and it is undoubtedly of a permanent character. 
It is taking the form now of investments through banking 
channels largely, but stocks of new companies are certain 
to be more widely distributed as a consequence of additions 
to southern investments now being made by New England 
companies. The idea of southern management, wherever 
possible, is weleomed, as it insures a community interest 
that will make the investments of a permanent character. 
Undoubtedly, eapable southern mill managers, especially 
in the operating executive fields, will benefit from this ten- 
dency, as few New England bred men of the operating exe- 
cutive class care to live in the south, largely because of their 
feeling that climatic conditions are not agreeable. 

From time to time complaints are heard of labor scarcity 
and this is unavoidable in the present unusual condition. 
Woolen, silk, and knit goods mills are running in full, so 
that cotton mills have no floating population to draw from. 
Moreover, the finishing plants, the machine shops, and the 
many miscellaneous yarn and supply mills are busy and 
workers can find employment readily at good wages. In 
the event of curtailment being forced by a slack market on 
a profitable basis, as some manufacturers are expecting 
throughout the summer, it is likely to be weleomed as a 
means of granting vacations to workers who insist upon 
their ease in summer whether times are good or bad. 

The activity of machine shops is as great as the limited 
supply of skilled labor will permit. Many shops have all 
the business they want*for this year. Most of the new m 
chinery will go South where at least 1,500,000 spindles may 
be added in a twelvemonth. The shops making finishing 
machinery are receiving many inquiries of late from con- 
cerns that may eventually establish southern 
They are almost wholly of a preliminary character. 


branches, 


A topie that is attracting much discussion here is a pro- 
position to extend the activities of the government depart- 
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The SIMPLICITY of this machine will APPEAL to you | 








The DURABILITY will IMPRESS You 
| The RESULTS obtained will CONVINCE you 














This illustration shows a single section “Crighton” Opener, complete 
with Balanced Rope Drive, Cage Section and Apron delivery. Machines 
are built without the Cage Section and Apron delivery when desired, and 
installations can be made with one, two or three “Crightons” ina line or 
section. We can also furnish direct belt drive, or individual motor drive 
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ments in the work of gathering and disseminating facts con- 
cerning, production, distribution, and consumption of cot- 
The proposition is not weleomed in many places 
Many New England 


ion goods. 
but has found strong favor elsewhere. 
manufazturers and merchants already resent the constant 
growth of government interest in industry. It is one ol 
the holdovers of the war that is not palatable. Many manu- 
facturers took kindly to the inauguration of the open price 
association policy within the industry for the collection and 
dissemination of statistics but since the government has 
discouraged the private gathering of information, som« 
of these organizations have ceased their activities. 

The advantage of those associations over any organiza 
tion the government can bring together is obvious, in that 
men in the industry itself were to deal with the figures. 11 
the government bureaus are intrusted with the work ot 
gathering and distributing figures, they will be circulated 
weeks after being submitted, and will be subject to un- 
trained diagnosis. Moreover, the inherent desire of Ameri- 
eans to have less of government and more of individual or 


The 


extra cost of imposing such work on the government and 


collective trade initiative is very strong in this section. 


upon mill office forces, has not been mentioned. 

At this time opinion here concerning market prospects 
is widely divided. Cotton may be lower in the fall and 17 
so, lower prices for goods will be expected. Buyers are not 
disposed as a rule to move far ahead, and mills having 
limited cotton supplies are also conservatively inclined 
Goods are going to cost more, and thus far the retailer of 
the country is not dealing with the high priced merchandise 
made and sold in the past three months. Will the public 
pay still higher prices? 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. & B. BEER, 


New Orleans, April 14th, 1923. 

Although statistical developments during the past month 
have been bullish and in keeping with expectations for vir- 
tually a famine in American raw cotton before the new crop 
moves in volume to market, and the fact that weather con- 
ditions have not been altogether satisfactory; too wet and 
cold, the tendency of the market has been downward be- 
cause of the failure of the spot demand to revive and owing 
te a slowing down in the demand for cotton goods. 

The fact that the price of contract cotton, even for new 
crops, is still comparatively high, discouraged speculation in 
view of prospects for a larger crop this year for next sea- 
son’s requirements and the less urgent trade demand. As 
a result the market has been in process of liquidation, re- 
sulting in the lower prices established. 

Under the cireumstances the course of values was dis- 
appointing to owners of spot cotton, especially since the 
weather has been rather unfavorable for new erop prepara- 
tions, and the planters of the interior complaining of a 
shortage of farm labor. So far it is reported that very 
little progress has been made in planting corn or cotton, 
and some replanting was made necessary in the early coast 
districts of Texas and Georgia and in some districts of 
South Carolina because of low temperatures. 

Sales of fertilizer in the cotton region for March were 
not as large as expected, in fact were somewhat less than 
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for the corresponding month last year—767,020 tons vs. 
811,609, but the total for 8 months to the close of March is 
much larger than last season—2,107,387 tons vs. 1,365,210 
last year and 2,679,817 in 1920 when the last good crop 
was made, 

According to the Census Bureau, consumption during 
March by American mills was the largest for any month on 
record, even eclipsing the heavy consumption for the cor- 
responding month during the world war period, amounting 
to 623,000 bales vs. 520,000 last year, linters excluded. 

Compared with last season domestic mills consumed dur- 
ing March, including linters, 675,000 bales vs. 568,000 last 
year, and for-the first 8 months of the season 4,899,000 bales 
against 4,424,000. 

Last season domestic mills consumed, including linters, 
6,234,000 bales, and as domestic consumption, so far this 
season, of American cotton, is 475,000 larger than last year, 
indieations are that American will continue to use 
more cotton than last year as the number of active spindles 
in the United States at the close of March was 35,501,000 
against 31,873,000 one year ago. 


mills 


(Census Report.) 
This Year Last 


COMPARATIVE STOCKS. 


United States, March 31st: Year 


Mill stocks 2,035,000 ,957,000 
Stocks in publie storage 2,378,000 3,752,000 
Total stock 4,413,000 5,309,000 


While American mills appear to be pretty well provided 
with stocks of the raw material, especially southern spin- 
ners, European mills are not so well off, the available, 
exclusive of mill stocks, as will be seen by the following 
comparatives, is very small: 

April 13th 


This Year Last Year 


Remaining to be marketed 1,748,000 3,811,000 
U. S. ports stocks 545,000 1,003,000 
European stocks and afloat 

from the U. S. 875,000 1,461,000 
Total 3,168,000 6,275,000 
Spinners takings after April 13th (?) 3,210,000 


Spinners of the world continue to take freely of Am- 
erican cotton, last week 177,000 vs. 144,000 last season, 
since August Ist, 9,802,000 against 9,874,000. 
takings since August Ist, are now only 72,000 less than last 


Spinners’ 


season, and as takings for the whole of last season were 
13,084,000 bales, they are now running on a basis for the 
whole of this season of 13,012,000. 

It is evident, therefore, there is an opportunity for in- 
teresting developments to come of the bullish supply situa- 
tion before the new crop has a chance to move in volume 
tc market. 


The 17th annual convention of The Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association of North Carolina will be held in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., on Friday and Saturday, June 15th 
and 16th, at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, according to an- 
nouncement made by Secretary Hunter Marshall, Jr. 

An attractive program is being arranged, and in addi- 
tion special preparations are being made by the golf clubs 
in Winston-Salem for the entertainment of the convention. 

A full representation of the membership is urged. J. H. 
Webb is president of the association. Bernard M. Cone, 
is first vice president. 
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Three Questions to Ask 
About Mill White: 


1.COST? 2.REFRACTIVE POWER? 
3.LAS TING QUALITIES? 


OW much will it cost to brighten 
H the interior of your factory? There 
are two ways to figure it: Immediate 
cost, and cost over a period of years. 

Using the latter method, Wahcolite be- 
comes the cheapest mill white you can 
buy. For it is the longest-wearing mill 
white made—proved so. It dries with a 
tough, hard finish that will not chip, 
crack or peel. Age cannot turn it yellow. 


Soap and water keep it new. 


Wahcolite is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings of mills, factories and 
warehouses. It magnifies the power of 
daylight, and distributes it evenly to 


the darkest corners. It keeps daylight 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 









on the job more hours per day. Com- 
parative tests have proved the greater 


refractive powers of Wahcolite. 


Get complete information about this 
Write for booklet 
Spotlight.” 


master mill white. 


No. 12, “Keeping in the 


For the Outside 


To beautify and waterproof all build- 
ings of brick, cement and stucco, use 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
For inside in dye-rooms and places of 
excessive dampness, Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating is especially adapted. 
Write for Bay State Cen 
Booklet. No. 12 


1ent Coating 


Inc. 


BOSTON 


“Ww AHCOLITE” 
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Notes About Men You Know. 








A. T. QuanrTz, general superintendent of the Arcade 
Cotton Mills and Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., 
has been made president of the Glenn-Lowry Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Whitmire, S. C. Mr. Quantz is one of 
the best known operating executives in this section, having 
formerly been chairman of the weavers’ division of the 
Southern Textile Association, and his many friends note 
his selection to this important position with interest. He 
will retain his connection with the Rock Hill plants, and 
will continue to reside there, it is announeed. 

L. E. Bearp, formerly conected with the Baldwin Mill, 
Chester, S. C., has been selected as secretary-treasurer of 
the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company. The vacancy 
at the Baldwin Mill will be filled by John G. Barnwell, who 
has been secretary of the Aragon Cotton Mill for some 
years. E. O. Hull becomes seeretary at the Aragon, and 
Mr. Hull’s former position as assistant secretary is being 
taken by George Carlisle. 

Leonarp §. Lirriz, formerly assistant superintendent 
at the Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the new mill and bleach- 
ery to be erected at Lyman, 8. C., by the Pacific Millis. 

N. H. Wetcu has been named as superintendent of the 
Florence Mills, Ine., Forest City, N. C., to sueceed I. B. 
Covington, resigned, who goes to Wadesboro as general 
manager of the new Wadesboro Manufacturing Company 
about September 1. Mr. Welch has been connected with the 
Florence Mills for about twelve years. 

Carvin E. Sweet, formerly superintendent of the 
Natick Mill of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., at Natick, R. I., has 
been made assistant general manager of the company’s pro- 
perties, and has been transferred to the office of General 
Manager F. L. Branson at Providence. Other promotions 
and changes in the organization’s operating force were as 
follows: James L. Harring, superintendent at the Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, Mass., suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sweet at Natick. John A. Crossland, superin- 
tendent of the Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, became superin- 
tendent of the Centreville Mill, and William E. Sykes be- 
came superintendent of the Arctic Mill. Frank Deary, 
overseer of carding at the Natick Mill, is now superinten- 
dent of the Clinton Mill; Richard Fleet, formerly overseer 
of carding at, Centreville, takes that position at the Natick 
Mill; Frank Fortin, formerly at the Grant Mill, is overseer 
of carding at the Centreville Mill; and Charles E. Young, 
of Pawtucket, sueceeds Mr. Fortin as overseer of carding 
at the Grant Mill. 

D. E. ExuMore, who has been overseer of carding at the 
China Grove (N. C.) Mills, has accepted a similar position 
at the Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

C. A. Fox has resigned as assistant superintendent of 
the Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C., to become superintendent 
of the Hall-Kiale Manufacturing Company, Troutman, 
N. C. 

I). C. ANDERSON, recently second hand in spininng at 
The Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga., has become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Tennille (Ga.) Yarn 
Mills, 


P. G. Houser has resigned his position with the Sylvan 
Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., and, with his brother, has 
organized the Houser Textile Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
selling agents for hosiery, underwepr and blankets. 

CLARENCE Bernarp Bryant, of Charlotte, N. C., for 
many years secretary of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, died on Wednesday, March 28, at the age 
of 48 years. Mr. Bryant, one of the best known men in the 
southern textile industry, was at the time of his death the 
Charlotte representative of George H. McFadden & Bro- 
ther, and president of the Charlotte Cotton Compress Co., 
and the Charlotte Bonded Warehouse Company, and the 
Charlotte Investment Company and other important organi- 
zations. He served as secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association for 17 years, being succeeded 
several years ago by Winston D. Adams, the present secre- 
tary. 

N. C. Hitt has resigned his position with the West 
Huntsville Cotton Mill and is now overseer of night spin- 
ning at The Lowe Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala., succeeding J. T. Tucker, resigned. 

S. Wuituarp Jacosps has succeeded D. K. Bartlett as 
general sales manager of the Electro Bleaching Gas Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Jacobs is a chemical engineer 
of extensive training and has done much to advance the use 
of liquid chlorine. Aside from his work as consultant on 
matters pertinent to the use of this chemical, he has super- 
vised the installation of a number of chlorine plants and has 
gained a considerable reputation because of his ability in 
this field. His office will continue to be at the main office of 
the company, 18 East 41st St., New York City. 

Hue Batxarp has become night overseer of spinning at 
the Linford Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

In these columns last month it was stated through error 
that E. R. Lehman, who recently became assistant superin- 
tendent of The Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga., has 
been overseer of carding at the Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, 
Ala. C. A. Singleterry is overseer of earding at the Shaw- 
mut Mill, having held this position for the past ten years. 
Mr. Lehman’s position at Shawmut was second hand of 
carding. 

R. J. Doss has resigned as overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing, twisting, warping and winding at the Elk Cotton 
Mills, Dalton, Ga. G. W. Buchanan has resigned as second 
hand in spooling, spinning, warping and twisting at the 
Filk Mill, and has accepted a position at the No. 1 Mill of 
the Kineaid Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga. 

B. H. Wuire has been promoted to night overseer of 
spinning at the Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton. J. T. Huff has 
been transferred from overseer of spinning at night to day 
overseer of spinning at the Elk Cotton Mills. R. J. Bueh- 
anan has been promoted to second hand in spinning at 
night at the Elk Cotton Mills. 

P. J. SpRAypERry has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

J. D. Smrru has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Georgia. x 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are made in several types and 
sizes to fit individual requirements 
—self balancing, center slung and 
solid curb. All types adapted to 
direct motor drive or belt drive 
from motor, engine and counter- 
shaft. 










Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Trim as an Athlete 


—<and just as sturdy and capable 


Tolhurst Direct Motor Driven Extractor 


Note its trim, clean cut appearance. The de- 
sign is simple and absolutely free from com- 
plicated parts and accessories that interfere 
with easy operation and that collect dirt and 


orease 


and its accomplishment is unsurpassed. 
Here you have all the flexibility of a motor 
driven machine—compactness, simplicity, and 
economy of operation—rapid acceleration and 
braking—easy loading and emptying—large 
capacity loads—self adjusting of load—absence 
of vibration—low upkeep cost— and long life 
The guard is simple and effective—does not in- 
terfere with view of interior and loading 01 
unloading. Brakes and guards are intercon- 


nected with motor circuit. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Representative San Francisco Representative 
John S. Gage, B. M. Pilhashy, 
8 So. Dearborn St., Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representative Canadian Representative 


W. J. Westaway Co., 
Westaway Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

100 McGill Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


TOLHURST 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


EXTRACTORS 






































WiniraM RK. McELVEEN has become overseer of weaving 


the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


F. L. BUMGARDNER has been promoted to night overseer 
of spinning at the Climax Spinning Company, Belmont, 
N. C. 

J. W. Auten, formerly at the Mobile (Ala.) Cotton 


Mills, has become overseer of spinning at the Alexander 
City (Ala.) plant of the Avondale Mills. 

G. H. Smirx 
Delburg Mills, Davidson, N. C. 

W. F. Bauuarp has been transferred from night super- 
intendent to overseer of carding on the day run at the China 
Grove (N. C.) Mills. 

J. W. Buack has resigned as superintendent of the 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., and has been suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Donaldson. 

JAMES E. Fievps has been made night superintendent 
it the Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 

J. T. Reeves has become overseer of carding at Mill No. 
1 of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. He 
was formerly overseer of carding at the Ensign Mull, at 


has become overseer of earding at the 


Forsyth, 

J. B. Tureart, formerly at Laneaster, S. C., has been 
made overseer of carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mil! 
No. 5, at Pineville, N. C., sueceeding M. Williams, resigned. 

W. M. Surrie has become overseer of spinning at the 
No. 1 Mill of the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

W. B. Casu, formerly overseer of weaving at the Gam 
brill & Melville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., is now night 
overseer of weaving at the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. C. 

L. M. Ruyne has been promoted to night overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Long Shoals Mills, Long 
Shoals, N. C. 

JOHN H. QUINLAN, general manager and vice president 
of the Cedartown Cotton & Export Company, Cedartown, 
Ga., together with Mrs. Quinlan, is planning an extended 
vacation, to include a trip to California, taking in the 
points of interest on the Pacific slope and other places. 

H. B. Mitisr, for several years superintendent of the 
Asheraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., and more recently 
connected with the Swift Mfg. Co., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 

DeAN SUTCLIFFE, superintendent of the Couch Mills at 
Thomaston, Ga., has also been made~ superintendent of 
Couch Mills, Ine., East Point, Ga., succeeding W. E. Tis- 
dale, resigned, 

W. H. Burks has been appointed superintendent of the 
Yazoo Yarn Mills, Yazoo City, Miss. 

R. C. Rice is now night overseer of carding at the China 
Grove (N. C.) Mills. 

F. Y. Hameprick has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at The Florence Mills, Forest City, 
N. C., sueceeding N. H. Welch, who has been named super- 
intendent. 

Frederick W. Brapiey, New England 
borne, Serymser Company, New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, died suddenly at his office, 36 Central Wharf, 


Mr. Bradley has been manager at 


manager of 


Boston, on March 20th. 
Boston since the branch was started, and was a recognized 
expert on lubrication. He was a graduate of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Class of 1889 Electrical 


kingineering. 
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A. C. M. A. Meeting in Richmond May 16-17. 























































Three southern governors will speak on the program oi 
the annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond. 
Virginia, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 16 and 17 


y 


One of the subjects to which this association is just now 


directing special attention is the establishment of the closest 
und most sympathetic relations between the industry and 
the governing authorities of the several southern states. 
Added interest centers in the meeting also, by reason 

of other vital questions that will be considered, including 
doubtless some discussion on the probable effect of the r: 
ported migration of New England capital South, on exist 
ing labor conditions and the future labor supply. Another 
feature will be the consideration of additional steps look 
ing toward the relief of the southern industry from depend 
ence on the effort of the national con 
gress for federal regulation of minors in industry, ete. 

The annual 
meeting. C. E. Hutchison, president of the American Ya 
and Processing Company, Mount Holly, N. C., as pres 
dent of the Association, will be the presiding officer. 

One notable feature of the convention will be the arnual 
banquet which will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, on Wed. 
Governor E. Lee Trinkle, 0% Vir 


outside factors; 


election of officers will be made at this 


nesday evening, May 16. 
ginia, and Hon. Edward James Cattell, of Philadelphia, wil! 
be the principal speakers of the occasion. 

Seeretary Winston D. Adams announces that all indica 
tions point to an unusually representative attendance at this 
convention. A large number of rooms were reserved fv 
delegates at three hotels in addition to the convention head 
quarters, and these were being taken up rapidly. While 
the convention headquarters will be at the Jefferson Hotel, 
it is announced, a 214-minute automoblie bus line service, 
operating day and night, will carry delegates from th 
Richmond, Murphy and Rueger hotels to the Jefferson. 
providing easy communication between these hotels ar 
convention headquarters. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
the following open competitive examination for a Junior i1 
Cotton Testing. The examination will be held throughout 
the country on June 6. 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, at 


It is to fill vacancies in the Bureau 


Washington, D. C., at entrance salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,800 a year, plus the increase of $20 a month granted 
by Congress. 

The duties of the position are to supervise or assist 
investigations and mill tests relating to waste content, ten- 
sile strength, and other manufacturing and bleaching quali 
ties of the various grades, qualities, and varieties of cotton, 
and also to assist in the cotton grading and standardizatior 
work of the Department. 

The examination will consist of practical questions rela 
tive to the duties of the position, a thesis, to be submitted 
to the examiner on the day of the examination, and a rating 
on education, experience, and fitness. Full information and 
application blanks may be obtained from the United State 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secre 
tary of the board of U. S. civil service examiners at th« 
post office or customhouse in any city. 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURIN 


Sores bg 


Frederick H. M¢Donald 


Where the Responsibility Lies 


There is a great tendency on the part of the financially 
concerned side of industry to attempt to separate th 
Plant from the Board of Directors’ table. 


Good machinery is provided, a good superintendent or 
manager is obtained—and the owners go off and forget 
the whole proposition until the question of dividends 
comes up. When there aren’t any, they fire the manager, 
hire a new one, elect another president, rearrange thi 
machinery, or perform some other local operation on t] 
mill or its immediate management. 


Like a bad appendix, plant disorders arise from causes 
that are seldom visible—a lot of them are as hereditary 
with a given proposition, run with given policies in a 
civen location, as are the most virulent of human diseases. 


The advantages a mill enjoys over its competitors o1 
the disadvantages from which it suffers, result as much 
from the intangible influences that surround it, as from 
the efficiency or lack of efficiency of its operation. 


Haphazard location—snap judgment on types of prod- 
uct— ignorance of market possibilities or demands—raw 
material wrong, or bought in wrong places—inadequate 
or expensive methods of transportation to and from the 
mill—lack of analysis of power requirements, with com- 
parison of sources—there are dozens of factors that once 
a plant is located and put into operation on a particular 
product, are as fixed as fate in their influences on the cost 
of the product and the ease with which it can be sold. 


The time to assure their being favorable is before the 
plant is started. In existing plants, study and analvsis 
will often help in correcting them. 

But they are essentially problems of policv—not of 
direct administration. 

And the men who put up the money are the men who 


have got to look out for them—the man who spends the 
money is hog-tied before he starts. 


This series will cover some of these intangible influences 
that make so much of the success of a plant the direct responsibility 


of its higher management. | 
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ig Plants Stand 


SB & S Co. Prodt 


Eight big factories with their combined immense resources stand 
squarely behind the quality of every U S B & S Co. product. The mill 
who purchases any product bearing this name KNOWS that it MUST 
live up to the reputation for quality and satisfacton which has char- 
acterized U S B & S Co. products since the first. 

This immense organization, with its wide experience, more expert 
workmen and vast resources are able to turn out higher quality 
textile products at lower cost than any other manufacturer of like 
products. Today, U S B & S Co. products are considered the standard 
the world over. 

U S Bobbins, designed by practical men with long experience, are 
stronger, lighter, and absolutely smooth and_true. A system of testing 
every bobbin on your own spindles eliminates any that do not run 
true. 

The “Stetson” Hand Threading Shuttle is another famous U S product 
—the best exponent of the hand threading type of shuttle that has 
ever been put on a loom. U S Shuttles are made in every type for 
Draper, Stafford and Crompton & Knowles Looms. 

Automatic loom users who have not already adopted our remarkable 
new “S EYE Automatic Shuttle” have only to try it, as a trial has 
convinced the most skeptical that it is the best automatic shuttle ever 
made for any kind of automatic loom. Several loom builders have 
approved the “S Eye” Shuttle, realizing that its simplicity, ease in 
positive threading, unform tension and freedom from unthreading, 
misthreads, mispicks and broken picks are good reasons why a weaver 
of first quality can afford to use no other. 

A sample of any U §S product will be gladly sent on request. Ask 
today for catalog. 
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BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Moquette = WARP FILLING 
Rubb Drawi 

7 2 = aig CAP FILLING Underclearer 


BOBBINS Twister FLAX SPINNING Drawing 
TWISTERS : 
SHUTTLES Jack Winder 
Silk TRIPTODS 


SKEWERS Belting QUILLS ETC. 


US BOBBING SHUTTLEG. 


Eight Factories Providence R.I. 


Comber 
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There are three types of men who claim to be overseers 


ind superintendents. 

The first type may be compared to the oldfashioned 
derringer pistol. The derringer, you know, carried one 
It either hit or missed in a single shot. 

The second type may be compared to the revolver that 


cartridge. 


has more cartridges, limited, however, to six or seven shots; 
the number that the revolving drum will hold. 

The third type of overseer or superintendent may be 
compared to the modern automatie which carries clips of 
shells in the stock and these are fed out by the recoil of the 
shell just fired. It is capable of keeping 
until it hits the mark. 

Now, my dear brother overseer or superintendent, to 
which class do you belong? 


up the shooting 


Are you the one-shot der- 
ringer, the five- or six-shot revolver, or the modern auto- 
matic? 

Do you keep everlastingly at it until you accomplish 
what you set out to do? 
to beat that old record of production, and then quit or for 
get it? 
up as a bad job, fooling yourself into the thought that you 
Well, if you do, “Old-Timer” is 
some of these days 


Do you take one shot at trying 
Do you try it for a few times and then give it 


have tried pretty hard? 
right now giving you fair warning 
one of those modern automatics is going to draw that same 
pay envelope or check that looks so good to you and fur- 
nishes gas for the tin lizzie. 

Read the lives of great men and you will find one 
quality common to all of them. One man may be an in 
ventive genius like Edison, another may be a great lawyer, 
another a captain of industry, but a close study will reveal 
the fact that they all have that one quality in ecommon— 
that bull-dog tenacity to never give up, but to keep persist- 
ently at what they are aiming at until they hit the mark. 

Some men are so doggone weak in this line that they 
should be wearing dresses instead of trying to pass them- 
selves off as men. The very word “man” signifies strength 
—endurance—will power. Without such qualities you will 
never be the big man in the cotton mill business or any 
other business that your dreams have pictured that you 
would like to be. Dreams? Yes, imagination, if you prefer 
to eall it that. 

No man with any aspirations to amount to anything 
has ever risen above the crowd without dreaming, without 
the imagination to spur him on to the things he ean pic- 


ture in his mind. 
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An overseer or a iperintendent with a small room or a 


small mill who does not dream or imagine how he yuld 
feel, how he would act, how he would manage 
a large mill or room, will neve each that goal. 

No man will eve ave I 101 t eg to 
think of what he would do with the money if he 
Neither will he ever be able to do those things unle he 
actually put away the first do , and then begu 
to it regularly every payda 

You certainly will never get to a place unless you start 

So it is with that better job. The real, honest-to-good- 
ness desire has got to be born in you first; then you cer- 
tainly must make a start, and the very best start “Old 
Timer” has ever seen any man make is t n the « ens 
out of the job he now has 

That is the surest way I know to a arted 
promotion. 

If you were going to promote one ol our section men 
to second hand tomorrow, it wouldn’t take you ten min 
utes to decide which man vou would give t yb to, would 
it? 

And may I ask just why you could ) nd 
so quickly? 

Very likely you will answer, “Becausé ¢ e best 
section man I have; beeause he runs his job better than 
the other section men; because I car pend up m. I 
know he will run the job the very be e en I am 
not there,” ete. 

Now when a superintendent is looking erseer 
for that big room—when the president is looking for a 
superintendent for that big mill 

Good Lord, man, what’s the matter ow? 

Where’s vour thinker? 

Ever here about that road to success We ” 
who has just been over it gave meé a tip Better take ir 
chains along, he savs, there are some pretty pperv places 

° 

The average man in college only puts in about 750 to 
850 hours of actual study per term of nine months. Any 
man who really wants to gain an edi on—a textile eduea 
tion or any other kind—can make that many hours of st id 
in a year at night in his own home. You ean get what the 
college man is getting if vou have t the hackbor 

If you know so much mo 11 e bos tell 
him about it instead of telling evervbodv else? 

Remember, the maz who ean’t save a cent ean’t Pp up 
much of an argument to his employer about how he can 
save for him 

We all know that in the vear 1923 many good jobs 
will come open. Have you prepared yourself for one of 


them? 
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NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


GREENVILLE 


It should. 


Does your Cost System give you up-to-date 
costs, not merely history? 


Does it aid in stabilizing your wages and 
piece-work rates? 

Does it point out defects in your routing 
system? 

Does it help you maintain a perpetual 
inventory? 

Does it increase your production? 

Does it measure yoyr overhead? 

Does it detect new overhead expenses? 

Does it point out leaks in expense? 

Does it encourage your employees? 

Does it promote intelligent competition? 

Does it point to non-profit paying lines? 


COTTON 


Does It? 


If it is right, it will 


Does it permit you to bid safely? 


This dozen ‘does its?’’ are questions for 
testing the value of a Cost Accounting Sys- 
tem as set down by the experts of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Most Cost Systems function perfectly along 
one or more of these requirements. Is your 
Cost System hitting on all twelve? It 
should. If it is right it will. 


Our Cost experts—trained accountants 
with wide and practical experience in many 
fields of production are at your service—to 
check up, or to apply anew Straight Line 
Methods of Cost Accounting. They are 
available at all our offices. 


ERNST & ERNST 





CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 





AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 





INDIANAPOLIS 


TOLEDO DALLAS 


BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 





BE peptalae’ only one time and change 


to any cloth when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” 


FLAT STEEL LOOM HARNESS 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office 


509 Masonic Temple 


Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated Drop Wires for every kind of loom. 


NEW ORLEANS 


PROVIDENCE 
















































Asks for Information on 50s -Yarn. 





Epitor CoTTon: 


1 


Please have some of your readers send in for publica- 


tion a complete lay-out for 50s warp yarn made from 1] 


4 ° . 
1 


o 14-inch middling cotton, starting with the pickers and 
following every machine right up to the finished yarn, giv- 
ng the settings, speeds, drafts and the amount of twist for 


W. M. (Mass.) 


ach process. 


Some Costs and Hang-Ups for 50s Yarn. 


Epiror Corron: 

This article follows my recent one in which I pointed 
out the difference in labor costs in using three and fow 
processes of roving in making yarns above 50s, and now I 
will show that it is cheaper to make 50s yarn from 8 han! 
roving than from 10 hank roving. Of course, this illus 
trates only one case in which a manufacturer may redue 
his labor costs, but if this is true with 50s, it is naturally 
true with many other counts. Besides showing the diffe 
ence in labor costs, I will also give a good method of laying 
out drafts and weights in order to make a desired count. 
This method saves a lot of guesswork and figuring and 
should be very helpful to those who have charge of the yarn 
ganization in the mill. 


We will 


eard, allowing five per cent waste at the 


the back of the 


eard, us 


start with a 12-ounce lap at 
ing thre 


processes of drawing, doubling six on each and using thre: 


roving, doubling two on the intermediate and 


We will take up the 10 hank first: 


processes of 
ack. 


5250 arain lap. 


8.33 
.00158 hank lap. 
9250 
hank doublings 5 per cent waste at card 
hank lap 
Wx6x6x6X*1 «2X2 .95 
pattie 5,194,936 total draft 
00158 
100Ox 6K 6«6 45 6.5 pee 4 738.500 trial draft. 
5,194,936 
——_-_ — 1.0196 increased draft to be added to the triui 
4,738,500 
iraft. 
; We will then increase the last process of drawing to 6.5 


draft, then: 
1.0196 6 
—_ 1.011 tnerease le Tt 


6.5 






We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





We will put the remainde1 
then: 1.011 \ 7.5 7.59 draf 
The correct drafts on the vari 
he eard are, now: 100, 6, 6. 6.5, 4.5, 6.5, 7.59 
50 Q5 
19.87 0 
100 
50 6 
50 { 
16 
6.5 
$8.33 
S] 1 
6.1 
181 $5 8145 u 
8145 5 
2) 647 
9 
647 7.59 
) 
| org Q 
12 437.5 5250 1 
8.33 
MOTSS / 
5250 
Ss 6 6 f 9 
4iréa 
00158 
LOO 0 D By { ; 1.738.500 to jraft 
1,738,500 
I 1] t n ti 1 ra 
$155,949 
As the aecreas¢ ! Se ( 4 
me machine, say, the slubbe 
1.5 
$05 1 t 
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Lug straps made of the famous hairy Bondaron Leather have posi- 
tively proved their ability to economically outlast other straps sev- 
eral times over. 





Now, note again the above phraseology—to economically outlast— 
by that we mean Bondaron Lug Straps do more than simply wear 
longer than other straps. They reduce picker stick breakage to a 
minimum and save the time and expense of extra labor and a costly 
idle loom. In short, they correctly speed your production. 


6 wwe 





Wimnte > me 


——— > er EO eee 
— 





<a mece 


“There is no time like the present’”—tear off the attached coupon 
fill in your requirements, sign it and send it to your purchasing agent 


———~ asamemo. Obey that impulse, NOW! ee 
CHARLES_ w= 4 


_— y— 


Gp G 
: Cc 


Oo 











OMPANY | 








| Leather Importers, Curriers and Belt Manufacturers F 
| | 617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. s 
i 4 
f 7 
|| THE-LEATHER-WITH-THE-HAIR-ON Pe! Mill 
1 | ¢ Memorandum 
Le MN Das oe a Waa ee hws 
Purchasing Department: 
| Dear Sirs: 
| 
| Please order at once....... 
i Textile Sinai Bondaron Lug Straps from the 
manufacturers. 
| | A Charles Bond Company 
| | 617-619 Arch Street, 
H fs Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The correct drafts now are: 100, 6, 6, 6, 4.05, 6.5, 7.5 


BOF \“ OF 
5250 & .95 


100 
50 & 6 


49.87 or 50 grain sliver at the card. 


= 50 grain sliver at the drawings. 


6 
8.33 
——— 166 hank sliver. 
50 
166 & 4.05 — .672 hank at the slubber. 
672 & 6.5 
— — 2.18 hank at the intermediate. 
2 
2.18 & 7.5 
os 8.1 or 8 hank at the jack frame. 
2 


For the 10 hank the production and cost is respectively, 
as follows: picker, 221 pounds at $0.002026 per pound; 
eard, 7.72 pounds at $0.005508 per pound; third process 
drawing 13.2 pounds at $0.001490 per pound (cost ineludes 


all three processes) ; slubber, 1.22 pounds at $0.003279 per 


pound; intermediate, 3.6 pounds at $0.008149 per pound; 
jack, .065 pound at $0.016300 per pound. The total cost 
$0.036752 per pound. 

For the 8 hank the production and cost is respectively as 
follows: picker, 221 pounds at $0.002026 per pound; card 
7.72 pounds at $0.005508 per pound; third process drawing, 
14.35 pounds at $0.001370 per pound (cost includes all 
three processes); slubber, 1.62 pounds at $0.002465 pei 
pound; intermediate, 4.78 pounds at $0.006130 per pound; 
jack, .093 pound at $0.010590 per pound. The total cost is 
$0.028089 per pound. 

The production and cost of spinning will be the same in 
both instances, because the counts are the same and need 
not enter into the caleulation. From these two comparisons 
we see that it is 23.57 per cent cheaper to make 50s from 8 
hank roving than from 10 hank roving, or in other words 
if a mill is making 50s yarn from 10 hank roving it is losing 


nearly 24 cents on the dollar. N. B. M. (Mass.) 





Testing the Individual Yards of a Lap. 


Eprror Corron : 

What is the value of testing the individual yards of a lap 
when the yardage and weight in the bulk are correct, asked 
“P, (Ala.)” in the February issue. 

If we do not weigh the individual yards of a lap, how do 
we know the laps are running uniform? To go to the ex- 
treme, some yards may weigh 16 ounces and others 8 ounces 
but still the lap in the bulk weighs 42 pounds. 

The evenness of the yarn or cleth is determined to a 
great extent by the evenness of the finisher lap. If the in 
dividual yards of a lap from each finisher are not tested 
from time to time it will be found that the eveners will not 
be kept in the best working order and much variation will 
be allowed to remain in the finished product which could be 
eliminated. 

After the stock the 
comparatively little more doubling and evening done in the 
Two processes of drawing with six 


leaves drawing frames there is 


subsequent processes. 


COTTON 


. nds up at 


ing’. 


the bac 


rhe more even the 


card sliver, finished drawing and 


Uneven yarn is not as strong 
pearance is not so good. It is | 
smooth and even from laps 
weight of individual vards as fr 
reduced to the minimum. 

The machines in the mill a 
pounds ot produet on per day al d 
finished laps are not tested fro1 
tions in individual yards, I ventu 
as 25 per cent variation and pr 
mean several yards weighing 12 
12 per cent under standard. 

Suppose the cards are geared t 
day of ten hours from a 12%-o 
yard is going through the ¢ard 
rate of 16834 pounds per d: 
ecard as well at that rate as { 
we are carding the light vare 
of only 13114 pounds per d 
at this rate much better than at 16 

The same argument advanced 
other machines in the mill whiel 
It is undoubtedly true that bet 
cueed if each inch, yard and hank 


could be manufactured in suc] 


what it should without variation. 
In writing the foregoing, 
variation is found in the weig 
ping and after new laps are p 
trolled only to a certain exter 
be allowed to make laps wit! WwW 
per yard when the eveners car 
variation within narrow limits? 
In direct answer to “P. (Ala 
quality eannot be attained by not 
weighing (testing) the individual 


Keeping on the Numbers. 


Epitor Corron: 


How many superinten 


how their work is running 


at a moment’s notice wh¢ 


light or heavy? 


We use a system that 





I think 


I have seen, so I will try to explain 


passed on to others who ean 


finisher picke rs to the 


work as it goes : 


Every day we have 


*— 2 “47 


ing table is divided with 


week’s sizing 0 


in 


recorded each day and each week. 


f tal 
1 certain | 


these so that tl 


squares 


All sizing’ up to the spi 


through the department. 


and record their high and low and 


use 
ill of o 
ll warp 
1 Wii 
quare 
yroece 


nning 


We take 


] 


ten 


their 


} ‘ 
r 
f 
oO I il 
eis a 
‘ nd 
if lik pe 
\\ ! 
) V he 
earding t 
¢ we ne 
r WI 
‘ 
d do wi 
ai 
D 
or d Yr 
‘] T 
\ o et 
l ver é 
W ( ( e COI 
( a p I 
or Y t y y} 
( oO ¢ { 
P } 
ul 
no ) as 
ips 
\ 
Né { 
rs no exactl\ 
H : ~~ 
low many ean tell 
Irames are runn?! 


ut as rood as 
so that it may 
' 
‘ vis} 
sized from 
we ean follow the 


oO! prese , 
ir three d I 
1 . 

na average may D 

tal ] 
aken at random 
jack frame bobbins 


average, so as ft 


sure we have the room’s average since these bobbins 


{ 


} 











































accompany 





















a ae 4 “1 , 
fe Newt Ain bit hiaiais: pana Gain Nts hati et «po hime fe \! AheieNpne hisses 
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Oey 


A 
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=wh 


EEP him out. 


—~His work begins 





Safeguard 


your property. 
Surround your plant with that 


never - failing 
sneak _ thief, 


night 


barrier against 
prowler, 


and other dangerous trespass- 


er-—a 


sturdy, 
unclimbable Anchor Post Fence. | 


impenetrable, 


Call in an Anchor Post Protec- 
tion Specialist. He'll gladly give 
you complete information on 
just the fence you need. 

Phone, write, or wire the near- 
est Anchor Post office or sales 


agent. 


52 Church Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
79 ilk Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
eg Meearhorn Stree 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth St 
yuardiar 3ullding 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Penobscot Bldg 
Nales 


} ANCHOR POST 


t 


; 4 
agents in other cities. 


IRON WORKS 


New York, N. Y. 
HA®TFORD, CONN. 
902 Main Street 
MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. 
67 Jericho Turnpik ° 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
> Trust Bidg 


Real Estate 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
5 Vood Street 


5 os ‘ 
ROCHESTER, N. Y- 
8 Berry Street 
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picked up at random. Then if the work starts to run heavy: Some Questions and a Comment. 
we know that the whole room is going heavy. — 


After sizing these ten bobbins we take them up to the Epitor Corroy 
spinning room and have them spun, then the next day we In several issues of Corron ther ¢ 
size the yarns spun from these ten bobbins. Not being dealing with slashers, with splitting the sheet a taped 
satisfied with that we take ten more spinning bobbins picked warps. We are troubled with a t ng effect of t et 
up over the room and size them both for numbers and for and taped warps would probab { W 
break, to be sure we have the general average. give the information as to just how a taping boat 
On our ball warpers we take three warps and set down be made? Please state whether it should be p 
the high, low and average. Our rule for finding numbers or the warps enter the size box o1 
the ball warpers is: be made from, the depth of th 
across the 54-inch spread, 
Number of ends pf number of yards this connection. 
— —_— We tried splitting t ent 
Net weight « 840 yards account of the ends sticking to the sp \\ 
in as close ve could 
In the mill to which I have reference it takes ten day $ keeping it hot the size would not st t { pt 


for work to get from the drawing frames to the ball warps, running it worked very we 
so we draw a line diagonally across our chart starting af change a beam it hardened and then broke out bun of 


our drawing frame sizing and ending ten lines below at ends. We moved it out about two 


our sizing for ball warps—thus we know what our work is sult. This is certainly a good thing and takes the strain 
doing and when and where it is light or heavy. from the yarn in front if it can 

We are spinning numbers a trifle high for the staple cot- volunteer the information? 
ton we run, so if we don’t run a half a number on the heavy Reading “Bab’s” recent commu ( 


side our work runs poorly throughout the mill, hence this “What Makes a Successful Foreman 





little system is a valuable aid to us and has been the means _ periences the writer has had. During [ had charg 

of saving several thousand dollars to the mill each year of two States for the Quartermaster’s D ent, co 

since it was inaugurated—both in cotton and in labor. textile purchases. In one of the 1 nspector 
A man specially trained in that work does all of our who had been three years in a w xtile school 

sizings and has time for nothing else. and had graduated with a sheepskir ch stated he was 
Under the head of Spinning on our chart we have a_ qualified to be the whole works in a ton mill. H 

space devoted to the average break of each day. We chang: voung man of much natural ability, we poised and witl 

our gears only on averages and then change all of each kind plenty of courage, so much so that he had married, and 

it we change any of that kind, so at all times each type of this takes courage u mn ick ¢ n 

frame all have the same draft and twist gears, ete. He was scheming as to how he was going to make both ends 


Now that mv story is told, I’d like to ask—how meet. Inspectors were not overpaid, and he asked m 
much do other men’s cards vary from standard as to per- how, considering his textile education, would be the best 
centages of waste and percentage of variation of the sliver way to break into the mill business. 


weight? Gen (Mass. ) I said, “Simpson, you’ve been around the mills now long 
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enough to draw some conclusions. Frankly and honestly, 
do you think you can go into a mill and run any depart- 
ment without assistance? Do you think you could be a 
To this he very frankly 


stated that he knew he could not, that he would have to 


second hand in any department?” 


start in and just forget he had that three years in the tex- 
tile school, but felt that it would enable him more quickly to 
make himself a factor in the mill, which I think it would 
do, providing he had other necessary qualifications. We 
hear quite frequently of rapid advancement by these young 
men, but almost without exception it is in cases where the) 
have a father who is president, or else other kinfolks promi 
nent in the management or ownership. They are put in as 
assistant superintendent or in some other position, at a more 
or less nominal salary, and jiave every advantage shown 
them in getting the necessary training and experience. Ii 
they are not natural born dumbells, they are bound to suc 
Why shouldn’t they 

I even know some that never became very efficient, but they 
This should not dis 


courage “Bab,” however, as there are more positions than 


ceed and meke very efficient men. 
are doing very well on the salary list. 


there are favored sons, that many times a property becomes 
so thoroughly run down, that a real, honest-to-goodness mill 
man is needed, and that the greater percentage of them are 
run on the merit system. So, the thing to do is to be pre- 
pared, so that when opportunity comes knocking at th 
door, one will be equipped with the knowledge and ex 
perience to grasp it. Hoosier (Ind.) 





An Opinion on Stretched Roving. 
Epiror Corron: 

This is my first entry in your discussion department, 
and in it I am going to ask some questions for somebody to 
answer, and give my opinions on some that have been pub- 
lished, covering two or three subjects. 

I read a good deal in Corron about stretched roving 
on fly frames, and this discussion has been good, but I 
think these writers have left out one mighty important 
point which I should like to bring up and have discussed. 

From my way of thinking, and my experience, there is 
a large percentage of roving stretched after leaving the 
fly frame. Suppose we are running our fly frames with a 
high percentage of humidity, say 65 per cent, and take our 
finished roving to the spinning ereels and let it be exposed 
to a 55 per cent humidity on the creel, it is surprising to 
note how much this roving will gain in diameter, and when 
the roving gains in diameter after it leaves the fly frames, 
we know we are getting stretched roving. 

I have noticed for several years past that when roving is 
run with a high percentage of humidity and then takes a 
drop the spinner gets on the warpath and the spinning 
room goes to pieces. The spinning will continue to run 
bad until all of this “high humidity” roving is out of the 
creels, And the roving that comes from the fly frames after 
the drop in humidity seems to run good on the spinning, and 
this is what makes me believe that a large percentage of 
stretched roving is made after leaving the fly frame. 

I think we could overcome a big portion of this by 
keeping our humidity down in wet weather to where we 
If we get all of the 
humidity that we can in damp weather we are sure we are 


can come up to it in dry weather. 


COTTON Be 


not getting enough humidity in d ve 


roving from gaining in diameter. 


Now replying to the questio} 1 balanced t 
“M. L. (S. C.)” asked in the Mar ie. What I 
call balanced twist is just enough twist in the p 
that when it is doubled it will turn neither way. “M. L.’ 
asks if he puts in 3.75 >< the square root of the numbe1 
twist in his 26s yarn and then puts in 5.50 
root in the ply, will this balance it. I would say no. 
“M. L.” wants a balanced twist, and ng 3.75 multiy 
in his first twist, it would be bett for him to u 1 4.25 
multiple in his ply yarn a t! eome ne 
aneing it. 

“W.S. B.” asks “Where is the better place to do sizing 
—in the drawing or on the slubbers? M i I ng 
on the drawing frame and the finishing speeder I 

have to lighten-up or heavy-up I change the d ng 
draft gear. I size on my drawing frames because if ] 
the drawing right it will run better on the slubbers. M 
( xperience teaches me that the picker ro¢ 
best place to keep numbers. It we will avy Dd 
laps in damp weather and lighten-up in d 
vill have very little changing to do on the drawit 

Replying to “P. ed who asks, does f ro gy ft 
come out at the spinning rolls, would say that it does not 
come out. “P. P.” also asks what is the best t ttou 
on a fly frame under average conditions for a g 
yarn number of 17s. Howevs did r ) 
of eotton he is using If he S ‘4 1 ) ~ } 
his proper twist multiple would be 1.30 t] re roo 
of the number, and if he is using 7% to 
twist multiple should be 1.25 the square root of the num- 
ber. If he runs lvs-inch cottor multiple 
1.20 the square root of the number. I ha mee Ue are 
twist multiples and find them t 

( S, ( 
The Best Place to Do Sizing. 

Epitor Corron: 

In the March issue of Corron, “W. S. B Ne ean 
would like to know which is the best place to « ng, on 


the drawing frames or on the slubber. If “W. S. B.” is a 


carder, he need not be told that a greater variation is found 
in the slubber strand. On the other hand, it ve! eldom 
you find a variation of two grains on the drawing. One- 
half of the finished drawing deliveries should | ed 
every morning and the other half in the afternoon. Then 
the average found governs whether a change should be made 
and also the gear to put on to bring the weight of t 
sliver back to standard. 

However, slubbers should be sized also, but not to d 


termine a change, rather to find instead if the eotton gains 


or loses twist. Even when the finished 
a variation wil 


of fluffy cotton, the 


found at standard, 
strand. If 


lighter, while in the 


strand 


in eas 


ease of wiry cotton the strand wi 


heavier. This is caused by the frictional contact of 


front top leather rolls. That is why a short draft is 


f 


», a small draft gez found 


ot one 


on slubbers. Again, as a rule 


ir is 


tooth here has olte 


on the slubber and the change 


] 


made conditions in a mill deplorabl 


Wash (R. L.) 
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What is back of Oxweld welding and 


cutting equipment 


Practically everyone knows 
what welding is—has had some 
done or is doing it himself. It is 
a world-wide indispensable 
time and money saver. 


Back of Oxweld welding and 
cutting equipment is the 
world’s largest manufacturer 
of such apparatus. Years of 
experience meeting and solv- 
ing the problems of hundreds 
of thousands of its users are 
valuable assets to old, as well 
as new customers. 


Over one hundred and fifty 
trained and exclusively weld- 
ing apparatus men are spread 
country-wide to give facts, 
figures and practical assistance 
on welding and cutting appli- 
cations. 


Oxwelding is almost human 


in its flexibility, readily mov- 
ing from the common-place to 
the spectacular performance, 
and it may fit in a score of 
places in production or salvag- 
ing parts, now unrealized 
by you. 


Do you want to know just 
where Oxweld can improve 
your reclamation and produc- 
tion methods? Oxweld engin- 
eers can tell you and will, 
without obligation on your 
part. 


Our vast experience is at 
your service—let us study your 
problems and point out Oxweld 
short-cuts to economy. 


Oxweld Resident Engineers, 
stationed in more than fifty 
important citics, are ready to 
work with you. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welding and Cutting Equipment 
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Figuring Resultant Counts. 


Epitor Corron : 


In the May 1922 issue of Corron “G. 


very good example on how to figure resultant counts of p! 


yarns, 


R. M.” Pave a 


} 


To those of your readers who have studied this subject, 


the following method, which I have used for years, 


of some value: 


may ve 


Taking the counts given, 15s and 20s, and making 
1 l 4 3 7 
fractions of each, we have . : 
15 20) 60 60 60 
60 
then dividing the denominator by the numerator, 8 4/7s 
7 
resultant counts. 
] ) ] +) 
Another, 16s and 80s. 
16 SO SO SO SO 
80 
which inverted is 1344 resultant counts. 
6 


In the latter example if the number of pounds of ea 


is required to be known, simply subtract 13% from 100, 


and the answer will be 13% pounds of 80s and 86% pounds 


of 16s. 


J. J. B. (Conn. ) 


Desires to Secure a Poplin Finish. 


Epiror Corron: 


I am enclosing a sample of poplin, and I would greatl 


appreciate it if you would get 
“How Other Men Manage’ 


me 


advice through your 


Department, as to sizing for 


mula to match this sample, also the methods and machinery 


to be employed to produce this finish. 


Epiror Corron : 


¥. $. Ws) 


Replying to “Y. S.,” would say that the goods are first 


carefully singed, wetted out in the mangle, batched up and 


mercerized. 


previously souring and boiled with ecaustie soda lye of J] 


degree Tw. 


They are then passed into the kier, without 


1 


They are then bleached in the usual way. 


After bleaching they are dyed and heavily mangled through 


cold water. The cloth is then 


quite cool. 


dried 


It is afterward conditioned carefully (this is 


and allowed to get 


an important process) on the damping frame (sprinkler) 


and allowed to lie at least 


two hours. 


The voods are the ri 


stretched on a clip stretching machine and afterwards 


calendered on a five-bowled compound lever calender, one 


constructed with wooden bowls only, using medium pres- 


sure, 
Oo Sat. Bg 


After this the cloth is ready for folding and pack- 


will note that no sizing is used in this, and 


this is the only proper method for finishing cotton goods 


into a poplin finish. 


A cheap imitation of the foregoing can be made on un- 


mercerized goods by mangling heavily after dyeing, drying, 


conditioning, ete., as above. 


calender (i. e., get a high finish). 


Then glaze on a 


five-bow] 


This calender must be 


constructed of brass and wooden bowls and goods must 


be chased on it, say about three times. 


The goods are then 
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Reversing the Direction of the Card 


EDI! 
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E. ¢ 


periences 1n 


In¢ 


17.0 


Oo! 


ha 


(Conn. ) 


I am at 


he intends 


the back ot the 


good cotton 
like that 
licker-in is taking 
the flats take 
to the cylinder on the bael 


On the 


ls tartar acid, al ) 


and dry w 
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ve peen reading and 


a loss to see 
to make out o 
eards where 
is being taken 

he will take out so 


to tl 


up 


some ol 


out 


front of the cards 


to begin their operations o1 


is just over the doffer which 
flats begin 
sliver or web that 
it has been carded as the regula 
tl 


to m 


1 he eat 
their working on 





is being tal 


lats rou 


1at the fresh 


the “pount 


would pick up some of this ecottor 


imbedded 


in the flats would b 


for the doffer to take off N 


they go around the cylinder 


stands on the back of the e: 


the card and the stripping take 


the licker-in 


= 
LaAKeS 


in the December 1 


reversing the adlrectior 





the cottor p ( 
a flat is leaving the cylinder preparatory to 
know there is bound to be some Tre ( 
there to be the first to come off Probal t 


the idea that is of advantage, bu 


q: 


nee 


pleted a brief test on this rev 


sition, and will tell you what I found. 


Now I don’t blame “Conti 


he is suce 


ssfully running his f 


his conditions or his requirements. 


1 


ibutor No. 


rsed, for I don’t 


done to meet requirements which are 


thing 


or 


another in the manufac 
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TMOSPHERIC conditions play an important 
A part in the efficiency and productiveness of 
every department of the mill. Back of every 
highly efficient mill you'll find perfect ventilation 
perfect cooling in the summer and heating in the 
winter. And back of every perfect cooling and 


heating system you'll find the most perfect fans 
and blowers—BUCKEYE. 


In the Buckeye equipped mill you won’t find a 
hot, oppressive atmosphere in the summer that stifles 
the employee’s efficiency and cuts your production 
—you won’t find a cold, numbing condition in win- 
ter that keeps them full of cold. You won’t find the 
dye house filled with vapor that is injurious alike to 
employee, product and building interior. You'll 
find the correct temperature maintained the year 
around—maintained by a system exactly suited to 
your particular requirements—a system using the 
famous 


. RUCKEVE 
~ PANS“BLOWERS 


for Cooling—Ventilating— Heating 


Our engineers are at your service. You will be under no obli- 
gation by writing us for any information you desire or asking 
that an engineer call and investigate your particular condi 
tions and advise with you as to the best equipment or system 
for your mill—whether it be a system of cooling, heating, ven 
tilating, exhausting, condensation and vapor elimination, con 
veying of raw stock, lint, etc., or the drying of cloth. 



















RERRRERLD 












We are glad to serve you, whether you buy or not, 
Write us direct or write or wire our Southern office. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern District Office, 372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


324 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 1400 Broadway, New York 
101 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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done just to meet the requirements of the 


remember that I once ran a certain weave to suit the trade 
that cost us more than we got out of it, but we found our 
way into the market with this certain weave and got future 


rders that meant money to the mill later. 


Thus we can’t always tell when a thing is of benefit to 
he mill, but we can tell whether it is a benefit to the cotton 
And here, 


or whether it affects the waste end of the mill. 
| will say, reversing card flats is detrimental to the fibers, 
the longest ones. I found that, running backwards, the flats 
were taking out some of the long fiber that would otherwis« 
ave zone in finished sliver, that on going to the cylinder th: 
lats were loading up with fiber next to the doffer; and on 
he baek, where the flats were coming off the cylinder, the 
were taking out cotton that was never carded, and of cours 
this had long staple in it. 

I didn’t run enough to test out the strength of the yarn, 
is 1 was more interested in the amount of waste that would 
result from this method of running the ecard flats. I didn’t 
get a percentage on the waste so I cannot give this. How 
My 


strips weighed heavier than usual and my flat speeds wer 


ever, it’s bound to make more waste for the mill. 
ust about the same as usual. I also tried out the evenness 
of the sliver, and could tell no difference, but I could tell 
there was a difference in the weight, by reason of taking out 
it showed up lighter than th 
Contributor No. 14. 


more cotton on the strips; 
usual run. 


Do Spare Hands on Speeders Pay? 
Epitor Corron : 
I should like to see some discussion on this question. 
? If so, why? And if 


B. E. (Texas). 


Do spare hands on speeders pay 
not so, why? 


Making Even Laps on Pickers. 
Epitor Corton : 


In April Corron, page 473, there is a letter from “R. 8. 


Ala.)” offering a remedy for uneven picker laps. The 
next letter on the same page, from “T, A. D: (Ga.),” sug- 


gests another remedy. Both of these methods have been 
tried on hundreds of pickers, and as the matter of even 
picker laps is one that should be constantly and carefully 
studied, an analysis of these two remedies for an old com 
plaint might not be out of place. 

a a «Rae 
a piece of leather belt; this belt sandpapered and varnished 


ge aE 


n the letter following, says that he has ball bearings on his 


suggests that the evener cones be wrapped with 
to a good surface for the cone belt to run on. 
aprons and uses a belt tightener. Both claims better results 
than with the old arrangement. 

Since both men are trying to keep the evener cone belt 
A. D.” has tackled 


Lagging the cones is 


from slipping, doesn’t it seem that “T. 
the problem from the better angle? 
an old device. It offers a surface that the cone belts will 
stick to better than to a smooth iron cone. The cone belt 
But load With the 


ball bearings the load is less, and even without the belt tight 


therefore slips less. its is no less. 


ener, much better results could be expected than if the load 
had not been reduced but the tractive effect of the belt in- 
creased. 


Belting is not the only material used for lagging cones. 
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Old card clothing with the wires é 
One practice is to dip canvas or ( 1 
wind the cones; anapap¢ ng 

Emery pulley paint has been ‘ 

man who tried a wooden cone. 

All of thes attempts to set 
objection While t increase 
helt, they : oft substanee ind 
within ve irrow limit bo 98 p t 
it is likely to wear down a rrooy n { rorine 

ter of this groove maller thi f nliace o7 
should be, Ot it the e\ ne « 
this Proove not w! ( at 

Lagging cones—o ) n 

seems to | ! ng dD 
of something to puri the blood Or 
to a wagon, hen greasing the 
either case, the cause of 
the effect is to be overcome. 

Eveners operate on the assumption t ‘ “ 
will not slip at all. The feed roll speed is governes t 
thickness of the lap, with no allowance made for variatio1 
in belt slippage caused by friction in the moving parts 
And no matter what precautions are taken to keep the co 
belts tight and running on good surfaces, the slip } 


belt is going to vary with the variation of the friction 
on the con With ordinary bearing riction chang 
with the weight of lap on the apron and with th 
quency of oiling and cleaning the ditferent roll bearings 


When a f 


creater than before, and as the laps run out, the 


resh lap is put on the apron, the frict 


ereases. Just after the bearings have 


much freer than after a few hours 1 lusty roon 

“T A.D.” has ball bearings o1 s aprons, and oO! 
has to oil them once in three months, I should say, and 
never has any oil running through on the roll shafts ané 
collecting chokes to jam the rollers. His fi y yA 
reduced to almost nothing, and what little is lef solu 
ly constant. He no doubt getting better laps than h: 
could without the ball bearings 

Another common pra‘ tice t ! be too rong 
condemned is that of cutting out the t sl rm al 
putting a wide belt on the evener né The narrowes 
belt that will pull the apron should always be used. Ever 
with a one-inch belt, the lower edge of t be ! 
touches the cone, and the use of a wider belt results iz 
sluggish and unreliable evener. 

A wide belt is less responsive t tting than a nal 
row one, and as a wide belt can be stretched tighter withou 
breaking than can a narrow one, it soon stretches out on o1 
side and gets lop-sided. Continued stretching gets the b 
all out of shape and it will not rw straight dD Keep 
weaving back and forth on the cone, constantly varying 
speed, 

With the increasing tendeney to do away with interm 


diate lappers, this question of proper evé 


ner operation gets 


more important all the time, and the opinions of those who 
have made experiments along this line of thought will b: 
welcomed by the readers of this department of Corro> 


I feel sure. \ 


How mai beats per inch are yout beaters I tne 


cotton? 
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Indanthrene 
Helindon 
HA Thio-Indigo HA 
Hydron 
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co co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
and other vat dyes will be imported 
by us direct from the manufacturers 
FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELECTRON 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 
FARBWERKE-MUHLHEIM 
KALLE & CO. 
Also a complete line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct 
and Sulphur Colors, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, 
Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils, 
Manufactured by the following and 
HA other American manufacturers— 
M . 
7 CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. mM 7 
. 2 CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. ¥ . 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 
co co 


— HAMETZ 6 )% i 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York City, 


] ( ; 
Boston Philadelphia Providence = 










go Charlotte San Francisco 
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Card Chains and Gear Speeds. 


Epitor Corton : 

I would like to ask through “How Other Men Mnaage,” 
if it is a good policy to buy new chains when putting on 
newly clothed ecard flats, or is it best to take out one length 
of the old chains? 

I recently heard two men arguing over the matter oi 
two gears being the same size in diameter but two teeth 
different in the number. 
speed? This may sound silly, but all over the country you 
find gears of different diameters but with the same number 
of teeth. 

I surely do enjoy reading “Old-Timer’s” articles. Would 
there be any way to get him to come over to my mill? | 
would be willing to pay his expenses over here because | 
find that I can learn more by getting in touch with other 
mill men. 

Please have the above two questions answered as prompt 
W. G. M. (Ala.) 


Which gear gives the greatest 


ly as possible. 
(Editor’s Note.—The next two articles by. 
A. R. Dickinson of the Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass., and H. B. Taylor of the Cotton 
Department of the Pacifie Mills, of Lawrence, 
Mass., respectively, were presented before a 
recent conference of managers of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., and are reproduced from 
their magazine, “Builders” because they 
contain the type of matter usually discussed 
in this department and especially because 
they are worthy of a wider dissemination 
than they have so far received.) 


Practical Experiments and the Results. 

The best we can do in a thousand word paper is to hit 
the high spots—not with any view to bragging, but feeling 
that perhaps we might pass on some successful experiment 
which will help other members of our organization. 

CARDING. 

Enlarging the dust room did not entirely eliminate pick- 
er back draft. 
were piped to the chimney, entering at a point a short dis- 
This in- 


The deliveries from the large condenser fans 


tance above the chimney port to the dust room. 
duced draft eliminated the back draft entirely. 

Electric neutralizers were tried for a period of eight 
months on pickers, but were unsuccessful. 

Split or raised card clothing, especially on cotton-cotton 
woolen and cotton foundation, has been a source of study. 
Some say the vacuum type of stripping machine causes such 
a condition. 
time card clothing was defective, causing this trouble, is the 


That the cement holding cloth plies on war 


opinion of others, as this trouble has oceurred where no 
vacuum strippers have been used. Redrawing of clothing 
has been shown to change the position of the wire so that 
the effect of the knee is lost in grinding. The wheels grind 
on top of the tooth, causing a flat ground point instead of a 
sharp point, as desired. It is questionable if redrawing 
pays. New garnett wire of licker-in wire with tempered 
points and soft base are now being tried, which indicate 
favorable results thus far. 

Reworkable waste: 

Lap waste reduced 45 per cent in 1922 or 36,050 lbs. 
Drawing waste reduced 15 per cent in 1922 or 12,800 lbs. 
Roving waste reduced 57 per cent in 1922 or 17,000 lbs. 
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This was effected by overhauling and regulating pickers, 
installing a better system of weighing waste, and the public 
tabulation of waste per operative. 

SPINNING. 

Rubber rolls were tried in the spinning room. The 
rubber roll was to have the rubber vuleanized to the arbor 
The new rolls tried were in the form of cots, having fou 
keys formed in the cot which slipped into keyways on tl 
metal arbor. They softened at the end beeause of oi! ar 
became useless. 

Eclipse stop motions were tried in the spinning roon 
Kight spinning frames, run on one motor, were selected; 
four with Eclipse stop moiions and four witho 
with, were run through the noon hour unattended 
shows that on account of non-sto} 


spinner. Production 


ping an‘ starting at the noon hour that the fram: 

stop motions produce more proportior atel n 52 

than they did in 48. Lap waste on frames th Eelips 
stop motions—2 pounds in a 53-hour week; on fran 4 
cut—22 pounds in a 48-hour week. Eclipse eyuipment vw 
improved the week ending February 17, and sh 


splendid results, espe cially on eoarse work. Lop rolls « 
machines with stop motions will last 100 pe 
and make cleaner and better yarn. 


Variable speed motor on filling wind 


\ 


that the yarn is stronger when the ring rail is in the cente 


of the bobbin, and that higher speed can be realized at th 


point. An increase in production may be realized, 


present the percentage is not definite 
| 


n¢ nereasing t enoth ) 
and WU asing £ ° 


By reducing the diameter 


bobbin in the spinning department, tl 
I 


e yards per bobb 


were increased, and doffing and waste vere reduced at 
great saving per year. Saving on doffing alone was $1,700 
per year. 
SPOOLIN . 
This change in the dimensions of the bobb d 


the cost of spooling .00351 per pound. Naturally, | 


ting more yarn on one bobbin, the spt oler’s work was 
duced; that is, she had 114 less knots to tie and 228 bobbir 
less to handle in each truck. By reducing knots, 

of kinks, knot slippage, ete., was decreased and 


work improved. 


A number of different tension device ave | n tried 
on spoolers to spool filling wind, but none ha xcelled 
the performance of the Whitin Spring D 
26s and 31s. 

Fi 


By installing new bunch builder 
in the spinning room and long chain quilling, and the 


concentrated effort of 


overseers and ope 1rio 

departments, the butt waste stripped from D 
was reduced 25 per cent and from | } 9 
looms, 31 per cent. 

Cost of installing new buneh | $+ 8,640.06 

Gross saving for first year 10,182.30 

Net saving over cost of investment 1,542.3 

By reclaiming waste yarn on tubes and selling it to the 
rug trade, the value has been increased. 
Previously sold at .065 per lb. as clean yarn waste $ 679.57 
After tubing, sold at 24e per pound » 509.20 


Total net saving per year .. 
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A partial list of textile chemicals 
for which we are headquarters. 


Oxalic Acid 99% 

Albone (25 volume Hydrogen Peroxide) 

Alumina Sulphate, 17/18% Iron Free Powd. Lump 
Antimony Salts 65% | 
Bleaching Powder (Chloride of Lime) 

Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate) 
Blue Stone (Copper Sulphate) 
Glauber’s Salt 

Formic Acid 90% 

Formaldehyde, U. S. P. 

Bichromate of Potash 

Carbonate of Potash (all grades) 
Caustic Potash 88/92% 
Permanganate of Potash 

Chlorate of Potash 

Yellow Prussiate Potash 

Caustic Soda } 
Sodium Acetate 

Bichromate of Soda 

Bisulphite of Soda (white powder) 
Solozone 


Sodium Sulphide (60/62% Broken Pieces and Fused) | 
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Sodium Sulphide Crystal 30/32% 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Sal Ammoniac 99% | 
Zinc Dust 

Y. P. Soda 
Chlorate of Soda 
Nitrite of Soda 
Chrome Alum 
Barium Chloride 





"41st Year 



































Antimony Salts 


65% 


Acetate of Soda 


Fine Crystals 


Sulphide of Soda 


Crystal and Conc. 


The R&H record of growth to its present 
prestige is proof, first of the need for sin- 
cerely high-grade chemicals; and, second, 
of the intelligent appreciation that marks 
the character of R&H customers. 


on 


The ROESSLER 8 HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. | 
709 Sixth Ave.,New York 
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WEAVING. 


In installing 420 new looms, it was necessary to move 


about 1,000 looms to keep the looms of the same type in 
their sections. Notwithstanding that these looms were 
moved and had to settle down in new positions, the percen 
tage of efficiency was increased one-half of one percent for 
the year. 

Much meritorious labor has been performed by the weave 
room and mechanical organization in making these changes, 
but the only change in the fundamentals was to adapt 28- 
inch looms for weaving 32-inch goods without making any 
change in the over-all] width of the loom. A spring attach- 
ment was invented for holding the bobbins in the magazines 
in proper position, which has been purchased from the in 
ventor in the Lancaster Mills weave room and was adopted 
by Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

FINISHING, 

A chemical analysis was procured in regard to softener, 
with the result that equipment for making softener wa 
installed by the mechanical department at a cost of $550.00. 
Previously our records showed the following: 


240,000 pounds per year at 5 cents per pound, . . $12,000.00 


With the new equipment: 


240,000 pounds per year at .0164 per pound.... 3,936.00 
UO ee Steis borates ast! OO 


TENTERS. 

The belt drive from dry room to counter shaft has been 
replaced by a chain drive, thereby eliminating loss of pro 
duction while repairing burned out belts, and also saving 
leather, A gain of 5 per cent in production was tiius 
brought about. 

MECHANICAL. 

The cost of the lubricating of looms was investigated 
in the following way. Several types of lubricant of similar 
consistency and quality were analyzed. Grease that had 
been in use for a number of years was costing 18 cents per 
pound delivered, and the grease which the analysis showed 
to be its equal, and slightly higher in mineral contents, 
cost 12 cents per pound delivered. 

By changing these lubricants, a net saving of $3,060.00 
per year has been brought about. 

Tests are now being made with another grade of grease, 
and if successful, will make a further saving of 25 per cent, 
or approximately $1,500.00 vearly. 

A, R. Diekinson. 

Economies in Picking and Waste Handling. 

Sinee the last conference, the picking in our main mill 
has been reorganized in such a way that we can do the work 
better and easier with less help than we have ever been able 
to do. 

Our old organization consisted of four Kitson feeders 
which were considered bale breakers when they were pur 
chased, twelve feeders attached to the openers with a thre- 
bladed beater and dust trunks on the first floor and twelve, 
one-beater breaker intermediates and finisher pickers on 


the second floor. It required four men on the first floor 
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Spinning Questions. 
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Increased Production’ 


The treasurer of a representative Southern mill 
says: “‘Some time ago we attached Root Pick 
counters to our looms, which we believe has 
a remarkable effect upon our weavers. They 
now run the looms during the noon hour, 
and sometimes turn them up before starting 
time, and keep them running after quitting 
time. This is the principal cause of our 
increased production.”’ 


Promote Harmony 
and Satisfaction 


Payment by the pick rewards the workman 
for the actual amount woven—weavers leav- 
ing you can be paid off immediately—accu- 
rately—no argument between the crews of day 
and night shifts is possible. 

In each of the above there is a decided 
extra benefit in permanent harmony and 
satisfaction among your weavers—it is show 
ing them square treatment. 
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Better Production 


The weaver knows that an occasional kick 
will not give him a cent’s worth more in 
tonnage. In this way a more uniform and 
standard piece of cloth is made, so there is 
no incentive to kick the pick which causes 
thin pleces. This permits you to positively 
guarantee the uniform quality of your cloth, 
and that alone is worth the pree of the 


counter. 


The Census lakers of the 
Textile Industry 
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Exclusive Advantage 


The advantages over ‘cut mark” or “‘yard- 
age’ method of paying with its uncertainty 
of guessing and estimating is entirely elim 
inated when you pay by the pick. The 
counter has recorded all picks woven and the 
weaver can be paid any time without loss to 
himself or to the company. It settles dis- 
putes which arise over pay as the weaver 


ean check his week’s wages at any time 


Incentive to the Weaver 


By being able to eheck his week’s wages 
and knowing what it is at any time, the 
weaver becomes more interested in his work 
knowing that he is being paid more for in- 
creasing his individual production. And 
again, no weaver wants to be classed as the 
poorest workman so he will exert himself 
to the utmost in order not to be shown up 
by his fellow weaver—for payment by pick 
the Root counter way places them al! on @ 
strictly competitive basis 


eee 


ROOT _— 


— in the Textile Mill 


Efficiency and Economy in the Textile Industry, as in every 
industry, depends upon modern Equipment. But why limit 
that equipment? No present day business would consider 
doing away with the adding machine. Remember the adding ma- 
chine starts where the Root Automatic Pick and Hank Counters 
stop—why not use accuracy from the beginning? To count correctly 
raw materials and Individual loom Production and Individual out- 
put of each weaver, is the only method by which production costs 


can be attained from start to finish. 


Our Engineers have successfully overcome the obstacle of vi- 
bration which heretofore has caused so many otherwise good count- 
ers to fail. Direct connection to the moving part of the loom had 
short life, likewise the flexible shaft, so after much research work 


they hit upon a plan of attaching a counter to the loom 
frame and drawing it by worm and gear from a cam shaft 
through two universal joints and a connecting rod, which 
has proven to be the most dependable possible way. See 
illustration below. 
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again assume that there are only eight fibers in the cross- 
section of the strand, and that we have 3.5 turns to the 
inch in the strand fed. In such a ease the first fiber acted 
on by the forward rolls will be eight inches from the fiber 
last acted on. Therefore, the first fiber first acted on and 
having 3.5 turns around is pulled and caused to slide over 
the surface of the other fibers. This is just to give the 
idea. But what really takes place is that the fibers are 
lrawn past one another and a certain amount is lost or 
taken out of the strand at the second rolls, and by the 
greater draft between the second and front rolls, the 
twist is taken out completely. That is why we are obliged 
to have the greatest twist on the forward rolls. 

As regards the best twist to use on fly frames, the answer 
is to have enough so that there will be no breaking back at 
the next process. I make the following test: I place five 
full bobbins on the floor and reel off a little over one-half 
a layer; if no ends break, I know I have enough twist, but 
if any ends break before one-half layer is reeled, I insert a 
tooth of twist immediately. 

I take little stock in 
humidity. 


the percentage of regain and 


Wash (R. I.) 


Comment on Overcoming Loose Threads. 


Epitor Corton : 

I desire to draw attention to “T. A. D.’s”’ letter, “Over 
coming Loose Threads,” in the March issue. It refers to 
my experience described in the September issue as having 
been similar to his troubles. To begin with, I think “T. A. 
D.” didn’t understand the trouble L. R. Gilbert, of Raleigh, 
was having, as described in the report of the Wrightsvill: 
Beach meeting in the July number of Corron. Mr. Gilbert 
is the one who first mentioned flat threads, or two threads 
in as one purposely, as the design calls for. This is only a 
matter of knowing how to beam correctly or put the yarns 
on loom beams so that the take up will be the same to the 
plain and double end draft, as I explained in the September 
issue. 

I can see no relation whatever between Mr. Gilbert’s dit- 
ficulty and the troubles that “T. A. D.” was having—and 
is likely to have if he imagines that covering a certain roll 
on the warper will remedy spooling that is poor, or take 
care of tight and slack ends running from a badly set-up 
creel. I consider the covering of the roll on the warper and 
putting a rod through the sheet at the slasher as the yarn 
leaves the size box very poor make-shifts. Poor warping 
will make very bad weaving, and is the cause of yarn 
breaking in the slashing, threads going in from one sheet 
to another making dressed doubles, so, in sets, the 
thing to do is to put new strings in between the sections 
at the beginning of each new loom beam. 

“T, A. D.” mentions cones set to run at a correct speed 
at the last part of the beam. If the machine builders 


would put cones on all makes of warpers it would be a 


poor 


great help, with good spooling, warper creels set at the 
proper angles, and pegs of the proper length and enough 
space for the spools to run freely from the sides of the 
creel. All pegs should be of one diameter. 
cost much and should be renewed all at one time, instead of 
throwing out a few at a time and putting in a few new 
ones. This will cause uneven tension on the beams which 
no cloth covered roll can rectify. 


Pegs do not 
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Such beams as “T. A. 


warper—which I believe are just grey yarns—should have 
n knowledge jus 


been detected in the making by one of kee 


looking at the warper in operation and stopping 

What I desire to make plain and clear t 
positions as an overseer I have had the warping and bear 
ing and slashing, and in this way could get good 
to put in the slasher; and no other kind y make go 
loom beams. One doesn’t find many mills, especia 


colored goods, where a slasher will operate all the weel 


have only five or six ends to put up in that time. B 


has been done and can be 


aone again. 


terested in these lines wil! 


I think most of the readers in 


easily see the great difference between “T. A. D.’s” poor 


warping and the experience of Mr. Gilbert together with 
the suggestions made thereon by the writer in the September 
issue. I just didn’t want this misunderstanding to go b 
without calling attention to it. Mack (Ga 
Balanced Twist. 

Epitor Corton: 

In the March issue is a question on “Wh: valanced 
twist?” asked by “M. L.” If “M. I puts 3.75 
square root of the number of twist in his 36s yarn, single, 
if would give him 22.50 turns per in¢ and ts to 
balanee it by putting 5.50 the square ro¢ t p! 
By doing this, 36s/2 is equal to an 18s single. The square 
root of 18s & 5.50 would give 23 or a little more-turns per 
ineh which would balance the twist per inch praect ly to 
neutral. For a dry twist the yarn may kink, according to 
the twist gearing and the twist constant used, but in a case 
like this I prefer a wet twist with a solution of gum arabic 
which will, as I have figured, give good results. 

I would like to hear what some other readers thn if 


this question of balanced twist. 


(Another contributor mentions briefly thi 
balanced twist in his letter entitled “An Opinion o1 
ed Roving.’’—EpIror. ) 

Reducing Labor Costs. 
Epitor Coron : 

Practically all mill men know is less 

in manufacturing yarn from single roving than from double 


roving at the spinning, but there probably are a good many 


who do not realize that the labor cost is also cheaper to 
make yarns, above 50s, from four processes of roving than 
from three processes. 

To some it may not seem practical or possible that four 


processes can be cheaper than three, but it will be seen from 
the following example that this is true: 


We will take as an example 70s combed varn made from 


three and four processes of roving and it will be shown that 


four processes is 31.26 cheaper than three pro- 


per cent 
method, 
card, 

t 


ing five per cent waste at the card, fifteen per cent waste at 


cesses. First, we will take up the four-process 


starting with a 12-ounce lap at the back of the allow- 
I 

the comber, doubling six on one process of drawing, 20 on 

the sliver lap, six on the comber and six each on two pro- 

cesses of drawing; (ribbon lap is not used in this ease) 


two each on intermediate roving, jack and spinning. Using 
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MULTIPLIER. 
“I Know RESULT 


my Answer 
is Correct”’ 





MULTIPLICAND 


Diagram of the MoNRoE Showing 
the Visible Proof of Accuracy 


The Visible Proof 
Safeguards Your 


HE MONROE is “Figure Insurance”. It 

provides a Positive Proof of the accuracy of 
every calculation. For example, in multiplica- 
tion the keyboard shows the amount multiplied, 
the multiplier appears in the upper dials and 
in the lower dials is the Proven Answer. 

The three factors, in large distinct figures, 
prove the work, safeguarding against errors 
and loss of time. 

That is why the Monroe operator is able to 
say: “I know my answer is correct’. 

The service offered by the Monroe line of 
figuring machines is worthy of your investiga- 
tion. The coupon will put you in touch with 
the Monroe man for your territory. He will be 
glad to help you to arrive at the most econom- 
ical method of handling your figure-work and 
the machine best suited to your needs. 


Adds 
Subtracts 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation (check item desired): 


{] We will be pleased to have suggestions on how 
our figure-work may be handled at lower cost. 


[] Send information on New Monroe Automatic 


og gf | ees Sake 


Address_____ 


Figure-work 


Monroe Automatic—Marks a new era in 
mechanical Calculating and Adding. A port- 
able, electrically-operated machine for use 
either on desk or stand. 


To Add or Multiply, simply touch the Plus 
(+) Bar. To Subtract or Divide, simply touch 
the Minus (—) Bar. The Proven Answers 
automatically appear with split-second speed. 


Monroe Standard Model—Every feature 
of the Standard Monroe is conducive to speed 
with absolute accuracy. A forward turn of 
the crank to add or multiply; a backward turn 
to subtract or divide. 


Special Models to fit individual require- 
merits—British Currency Model, Fraction 
Models, etc., on which all ordinary calculations 
may also be performed. 


Multiplies 
Divides 


The 20-Place 
Automatic Model 


() Arrange for demonstration of: 
[] Standard Model 
{] Special Models 


{| Automatic Model 
{] Fraction Models 


RE SO Se eee 
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a draft of 100 at the card we will get a 5U-grain sliver, and 
1 draft of 6 at the drawing we still have a 50-grain 


using 
sliver. Using a draft of 1.66 at the sliver lap, a 602-grain 
lap is obtained and a 56 grain sliver is obtained from the 


rnts 


comber by using a draft of 55. We obtain the same wei 
at the two processes of drawing by using a draft of 6 on 
each. A draft of 3.5 on the slubber will give .53 hank which 
will give 1.325 hank at the intermediate with 5 for a draft. 
A draft of 6 on the roving frame will give 3.975 hank and 
using a draft of 7 at the jack we get 13.91 hank, which wil 
The 
production per hour and cost per pound of the various ma 


Picker, 2.26 pounds at .002022 ps 


give 70s yarn at the spinning by using a draft of 10. 


chines is as follows: 


pound; ecard, 7.72 pounds at .005508 per pound; Comber, 
13.7 pounds at .009051 per pound (cost includes first dra 


and sliver lap); drawing, 16.07 pounds at .002455 px 


ing 
pound; slubber, 2.6 pounds at .001538 per pound; inter 
mediate, 1.16 pounds at .002522 per pound; 
pound at .005065 per pound; jack, .0434 pound a 
at .050370 


(The production of the roving and spinning frames 


204 
t .024460 


per | 


roving, 


ound 
IS per 
spindle and the picker cost is the same for three and four 
The total cost, then, using four processes of 


per pound; spinning, .0081 pound 


processes ). 
roving, is $0.10293 per pound. 

In the three process method with the same doublings, al- 
lowances for waste, ete., we will use the same drafts and 
With draft of 60 at the 


comber we will get a 51.17 grain sliver. At the first draw- 


weights up to the comber. a 
ing after the comber we will get a 47.23 grain sliver b: 
using a draft of 6.5; using the same draft at the second 
drawing we get a 43.59 grain sliver. On the slubber we get 
.955 hank with a draft of 5, and on the intermediates, 3.307 
hank with a draft of 6.93. Using 8 for a draft at the jack 
we get 13.288 hank, which will give 70s at the spinning with 
a draft of 10. The production per hour and cost per pound, 
using three processes of roving of the various machines, is 
as follows: Card, 7.72 pounds at .005508 per pound; com- 
ber, 13.65 pounds at .009084 per pound (cost includes first 
drawing and sliver lap); drawing, 12.6 pounds at .003116 
per pound; slubber, 1.015 pounds at .003840 per pound; 
intermediate, .296 pound at .009885 per pound; jack, ,0472 
pound at .022428 per pound; spinning, .0081 pound at 
(The production of the roving and 
The total 
three processes of roving, would be $0.106253 per pound, 
the total cost $0.102931. 
this we that ) 


1.26 
cheaper than three processes. 


.050370 per pound. 


spinning frames is per spindle). cost, using 


using four processes is 


while 
four is 3 per cent 


see 


From processes 


only, 


This example takes into consideration labor costs 
but it ean readily be seen that the cost of the machines. 
e 


floor space, ete., would also be less, as the production 
the slubber and intermediate is much less when using three 
This 


processes than when using four processes. would 


mean more slubbers and intermediates for the three pro- 
cesses and as the cost per spindle of these frames is greater 
than roving frames and as they occupy more floor space, 
the cost for these items in the three-process method would 
also be greater. 

While it is true that usually it requires 


of roving to make 50s and above anyway, this is only 


four processes 
an 
interesting example to show that the apportioning of drafts 
Still, there are 


in the various machines affects the cost. 


cannot 


cle 


to the 


I 


Y 


t 


I have 
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many manutlacturers 


cesses when it could be 


made ¢] 


who are ma 


A} I 


and at the same time make better yan 


losing money because 
drafts and we 


th 


ot 


ights in other instan 


Good Cotton and Better Goods. 


rood clear eott 
numbers. 
be set el 
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nd neps th 


ere 18; a ¢a 


un without damaging 


an cotton ft 


vickers it 
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seen good 


4 ] 
stapie. 


cleanliness. 


and they are 


New 
prod ul 


We have I 


ing 


will be a grea 


have no trouble in regard to breal 


or with dirty-looking goods. 


are using.the very best 


is no better than 


ecutives are not a 





bit 


f 14 ne 


ot cotto 


more p! aet 


that many of our mills are trvi 


fine foods with a poor cia 
a good ending with a 
how good or how practicé 
thing with 
the management demand 
demand first-class 
fulfill 
ood grade of ecott 
per pound. 
using poor and cheap cott 
twist, 


damages the 


‘al stock 


their demands. 
But 


and reduee¢ 


through the mill. 


cotton. 
their yar 
tives 


breaking strengtl 


t] 
} 


stock he is 


for better goods. 


made 


[ do 


are 


iat the cotton does not 


nothine more 
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Easily Inst Anywhere 


All that’s needed is a wrench. The ex- 
treme ease with which they can be 
erected, moved, changed to suit condi- 
tions and adjusted to any space require- 
ments, explains the growing demand 
for 


Knapp Standard Wire Partitions 


Standard Panels include gravity or 
swing doors, wickets, etc..—ready to 
install. , 





When writing, send sketch 
and dimensions for prices 
and complete details. 





Let Us Save You Money On 


Window Guards, Factory Guards 
Skylight Guards, Factory Gates, etc. 


THE KNAPP FENCE CO. 


E. 134th St. Cleveland, O. 
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---Yet Creo-pine 
Costs No More 


Creo-Pine sub-flooring has 
established a new standard in 
creosoted wood sub-flooring. 


Every piece of Creo-pine 
sub-flooring is made of South- 
ern Yellow Pine, free from de- 
fects, and is dressed uniform in 
size. Every individual section 
of Creo-pine sub-flooring re- 
ceives careful inspection after 
every operation; every piece is 
seasoned exactly like every 
other piece; and all are subject- 
ed to exactly the same treat- 
ment of creosote oil by the 
Vacuum Pressure Process. The 
result is a sub-floor that gives 
added satisfaction with each 
year's use. 


—yet Creo-pine costs no 
more than ordinary creosoted 
sub-flooring. In the long run, 
it actually costs less. 


Have you written for 
descriptive literature? 


Geopine 


Sub-Flooring 


BLOCK FLOORS CROSS ARMS 
CONDUITS TELEPHONE POLES 
CROSS TIES FENCE POSTS 


BRIDGE TIMBERS 


Southern Wood Preserving Co.,ATLANTA, GA. 
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cloth-room and show him some poor looking cloth, and ask 
him if something couldn’t be done to improve it. Of course, 
something must be wrong with the pickers or cards, be- 
cause they didn’t remove all the dirt and neps and seed. 
But he doesn’t say anything about making a change of cot 
ton, oh, no! He also can’t see where he can have the cards 
repaired because it costs too much, whereas if a good grade 
of cotton was used the cards would be in a better condi 
tion, and that extra expense would be avoided. 

What will damage the cards any more than a poor grade 
Absolutely nothing, 
Because in order that the cards will 


of cotton? and why will poor cotton 
damage the cards? 
turn out a good clean web, they are set just as close as the 
grinder can set them, and oftentimes are too close. It is a 
very poor policy to overdo the cards, because the result 
will be loose cylinder clothing, faced tops, dull licker-ins, 
and damage to all parts of the cards, and then comes th 
expense of repairing the cards, which is a big item. Show 
me where anything is gained in such eases! If a few cents 
a pound is saved on cotton, before it reaches the finishing 
department, that few cents will be lost, and more, too 
Because poor cotton requires more twist, and more twist is 
a loss in production, more waste will be made, and last you 
will have a set of dissatisfied help. Because the work runs 
Hadly. 

A good mechanic may have good tools, and the proper 
tools to do a good job, but if he doesn’t have good stock 
he can’t produce a good job. He will do the job but what 
will it be when it’s done? 

Many mills today are trying to manufacture better 
goods, but are having little success. My advice to them is 
to make a change in the cotton, and I will be pleased to 
hear their results. They will notice that their troubles 
will be over as far as a better spun product is concerned. 
Get better cotton and leave the results to the operating 
And I know that they will take good care of their 
part of it, and it will be a heavy burden off their shoulders 
They will surely know 
just how much twist, draft, and other things to put in; and 


force. 
to have good stock to work with. 


I am sure that big results will be noticed when the goods 
are finished. 

Speaking of draft, I will say that under no considera 
tion should a man draft too much. It does not matter 
whether he is on carding or spinning—overdrafting is sure 
Draft as short as possible, and 


1 think that most of the reader of Corron will agree with 


death to any stock used. 





me—especially those who have been up against this same 
These are 
But of 


the two, give me good cotton, and I will take care of the 


problem of excessive speed and poor cotton. 
two of the major troubles in many mills today. 
favor of excessive 


speed. But understand, I am not in 


speed. Show me a mill with plenty of speed and poor 
cotton, and I will show you a mill that will never reach the 
era of better goods. Of course, it does make a difference 
as to the kind of goods; if on coarse numbers, then a mill 
ean get by with cheaper cotton, depending upon the grade 
and kind of goods. 
and see for yourself what nice, clean rooms there are, every- 


Go into a mill where good cotton is run 


thing shining, and then go into a mill using cheap cotton, 
and you will hardly be able to see the machinery, and I 
must say that we have some very dirty mills. And yet I 
dare say that those mills are the ones having trouble get- 


ting better goods. And they are trving everything but the 
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right thing to produce goods on an equal 


duced in the good clean mills. 


Some of the readers may not agree with me in my ¢ 
ments, but this is my honest opinion as to how we ean get 
better goods. I will be pleased to read the opin 
others on this subject. We do not all see and thin e, 
but as the old fellows say, if we don’t speak there would 


be no arguments. We must all live and learn 


asking anyone to do as I say unless my reasoning sou 


logical to them, but I am saying just what I think, and 
what I really believe. I hope others will give their opin 
ces, and I am always 


ions. We have all had our experie! 


ready to listen to what the other fellow has to say—and the 
place to say it is in COTTON. 
ithern mills, that 


this 1s the cause of 


My statements may not refer to the 


I do not know, but I will say tl 





many 


of the northern mills not making better goods 





Experience (Conn.) 


On Taking Care of Machinery. 


Epitor Corron : 


In a recent issue of Corron H. D. M said “Take 
Care of the Machinery—It Pays.” I should like t that 
Mr. Martin is dead right on this question; it not only pays 
in the machinery alone, but also in the making yarn 
that will come up to standard, and I should like also to 
state a few facts in this connection, as this is no little 
matter. There are as many things that will cause machinery 
to go down as there were colors in Joseph’s coat 

Taking up first the picking machinery, one picker should 
be taken down every Saturday and giver good cleaning 


iould be taken out and 


the calender rolls and the sereens s} 


the rolls given a good scrubbing with emery cloth and kero- 


sene. All gears should be cleaned and any worn ones re- 
placed with new ones. A thorough cleaning must be made 
around the ends of the sereens, and if these are bursted or 
have holes in them, the holes should be laced up with a 
small wire and hammered down flat. If the wire is loose 
at the ends or where it is put together in the center, it 
should be soldered back before putting back into the 
machine. 

The man doing this work should examine the knock-off 
motion to see that all the gears are good—here, as the say- 
ing goes, a stitch in time saves nine. I for one do not be- 
lieve in running a machine with the gears half worn out, 
as I have seen in many eases, for the mill is sure to pay 
three-fold for it. 

Then, watch the evener motions, for the best that ean be 
gotten out of them will not be too good by any means. A 
good evener belt should be kept, one that is cemented to- 
gether, never run a buckled belt here 

When the picker is torn dov for cleaning tear down 
the evener also and go over it. Watch after the beaters 
and keep the blades sharp where they are used, and the 
spikes in good condition where spiked beaters are used, 
for it is not the draft that counts so much in good picking 


the inch, Now 
to beat the cotton to death, for tl 
All aprons should be kept working freely. 


but blows to the I don’t mean by this 


ere is a limit to all things. 
Taking up the subject of the care of machinery in gen- 
eral, when the overseer enters his room each day he should 
try to look upon all the machinery there, representing 















































A recent installation of Sanymetal Partition 


Safeguarding 


Your Partitions 
from Rust 


No. 5 of Series on 
‘How to Judge Metal Partitions’”’ 


T every point Sanymetal Toilet and 

Shower Partitions discourage that 
insidious destroyer—rust. The special 
zing plating process is an example. This 
government-tested process is applied to 
all hardware, every base casting, nut, 
bolt, and screw. Thus, down to the last 
detail, the long life of Sanymetal is 
doubly insured. 
From every consideration—strength, 
sanitation, appearance, cost, and dura- 
bility—you will find that Sanymetal’s 
matchless reputation is based on solid, 
tangible evidence. 
Sanymetal is built always of Armco Iron, known every- 
where as virtually immune to rust. It is finished in the 
finest heavy baked enamel, moisture-proof. Base shoes 
and molds are of water-shedding construction. New de- 
sign doors swing on Sanymetal Patented Gravity Hinges. 
We shall be glad to show you how well Sanymetal Unit 
Sections are adapted to your particular plant or office 


layout for toilets, showers, or dressing rooms. Typical 
designs and layouts in New Toilet Catalog 5. 


Catalog 4 shows Office and 
Mill Partitions 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, O. 
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Picks and Profits 


Know exactly what you are doing—count 
the output of every machine—as it goes 
through. That’s the only way to accurate- 
ly check your production. Accurate rec- 
ords are fundamental in the management 
of any manufacturing business. 


The Productimeter 


This machine gives you an absolutely re- 
liable count—all the time—slow or fast— 
automatically. Built for hard usage— 
rust proof—dirt proof—designed to meet 
all conditions in the mill. Will stand long, 

hard service, without attention or repairs. | 
Get one on 30 days’ free trial. 
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~ 





633 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1974 





1000 HOURS 


lost annually by ev 
ery fifty employees, 
each one spending 
four minutes daily — 
going to and from the 
, drinking fountain. 
\ This loss can be prac- 
tically eliminated by 
installing modern, 
\ sanitary drinking 
| fountains in locations 
' that are easily ac- 
cessible to all. 


\ “VERTICO-SLANT”’ 


Drinking Fountains 


positively eliminate 
all possibility of dis- 
ease being contracted 
from the drinking 
place. 


Lips Cannot Touch 
' i the Nozzle 


Glass or cup readily filled from this stream. Small 
opening insures 50% water saving. 





Write for new T74-page 
drinking fountain catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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thousands of dollars, with a feeling of responsibility. He 
should make sure that the machinery intrusted him is 
handled carefully, and should realize that the life of the 
machinery is the life of the plant. Some men advise keep- 
ing the machinery up to its highest productive capacity, 
pointing out that the maximum production of the machin- 
ery reduces the cost. This is one of the greatest mistakes 
Why do we get a 


stationary top card? 


to be made. stronger yarn from a 


It is not because wis a better eard, 
Why does the American 


cone differ from the English cone? This difference is 


it is the difference in the speed. 
the speed. High speed on the fly frames will cause more 
friction of the cone belt, owing to the vibration of the 
cones, steel 


rolls shame - 


Why are most all drawing fram 
fully abused by the unskilled help? When a drawing front 
roll is made to revolve at a speed greater than 400 revolu 
tions per minute, it only takes the fractional part of a 
minute from the time a trumpet chokes and the frame fails 


to stop for the cotton to become lapped around the steel 
roll. 


hard to remove because the high rate of 


Roller laps on high speed drawing frames are very 
sper d causes tne 
frame to run for a longer period of time after the lap 
formed than it would with a lower speed. Consequently the 
roller lap is much harder and of course more difficult to 
remove. Sometimes the steel roll is bent and the gears 
broken. 

The manner in which the drawing frames in some mills 


for 
stockholders. 


are cared would make very tough reading for the 
In some mills where the help is not cautioned 
against using knives, steel hooks and even hammers and 
screm drivers, the first thing done when a lap is formed is 
to cut it off with a knife. In many cases the flutes are cut 
for an inch or two to such an extent that their drawing 
quality is destroyed. Again, after the lap is cut it is 
sometimes difficult to remove it from between the rolls. In 
such cases I have seen drawing tenders and even second 
hands and overseers use a screw driver and hammer, and 
the lap wedged between the rolls was driven off the boss to 
the space between the roller stands and the boss of the 
rolls. 

The only proper way to remove a large roller lap that 
is tightly wedged between the rolls is to remove one of the 
steel rolls. When an ordinary lap is found on the steel 
rolls the lap can be removed almost as fast with the two 
thumbs as it can be cut off with a knife, especially if the 
of both 


roller lap is on the front roll where the fingers 


hands can rest on the clearer cover and the two thumbs 
given an oscillating movement, which will quickly loosen 
the lap to such an extent that it can be moved very easily, 
This method should be tried. It’s a 


enter cotton mills that have been running for only a 


shame that we ean 
few 
years, and find the machines showing marks of unnatural 
wear due to lax methods for which the overseer alone is to 


blame. Machinery will deteriorate fast enough with proper 
care; therefore if neglected its efficiency is more quickly 
reduced. 

The overseer should not place too much confidence in 
his second hand, as sometimes good help are forced to quit 
their jobs for no other reason than the second hand im- 
posing upon them by not keeping their machines in good 
order, such as changing rack gears, and some of the many 
other gears found on fly frames. A carder, after getting 
his help placed, should begin to make his rounds, first going 
to the picker room and seeing that the Hopper is being fed 
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as it full 

but kept two-thirds full, or as 
he should 
not making too much noise. 


I believe Mr. Martin named most of the 0 


improper care of machinery in | article it 


should be, not too 


Then examine the 


to give a tew donts In this etter. 
’ 1? ] 4 + 
Don’t allow the licker-in to |! rpened f 


le. Don’t allow ar broken p 


f 


allow ar 


Don’t 
Don’t allow any gear 

ping to remain on any ma e. D 
skewers or broken ere 

spinning frames. Don’t 


sninnir 


sneeders or ] 


l rolls, or tl 


Don’t allow the roving guid 


working order, or the ro 


up. Watch both the steel and 


1 
| 


room and keep t 


em nm good cone 


on speeders balanced and ( IK 
cleaned and in line. 
and lined. Don’t 


cause nothing 


Keep 
allow them to 1 
will cause wear and tear of 
quicker than to allow it to get out of 
both top and bottom clearers rood co D 
allow worn-out 


ones to remal! 
remain on the steel rol 
the laps into the eards. 
the comb boxes oO! the 
tallow to get out ot the evlinder bearings on the « 


should 


about his job. Be on the OD early, ar n’t He 


In conclusion I 
overseer 
afraid to get there ahead of time, and never be late. Put 


all your time into your job, and g our emplovers th 


best that is in you. Don’t watch the clock. Try to get off 


more work than is expected of you, both in quantity and 


quality. The man who has these qualities is soon found te 


be too big for the position he holds, and 
next thing in order for him. 
larger than his position, but 
to feel above his 
Make 1 


and cling to it as though the whol 


itioy 
position, 


ground. our position the whole « 


from you if it could. Bab (N. ¢ 


The New 


manutacturing a line 


Brunswick Chemical Co., of N ee 


of particular interest to textiles { re 


oft a close stud not oniv of the nee ; . t but 


In order to bring the commodit to the attent 
the textile mills the company ‘ dec ed ft naugurat 
extensive publicity effort which is no ne rel 
Hazard Advertising 

The successive advertisements of The New 
Chemical Co. will therefore, it is believed, be of 
interest to the practical mill men who is desirous of 


well abreast of new developments in thi 












































Many Operators 


Substantially Lower Cost of 
Cleaning Roving Bobbins 


Mill executives find 
the Termaco with one 
operator will clean 
36,000 roving bobbins 
each working day. 


It is a simple matter 
to operate the Termaco, 
as all gears are guard- 
ed to prevent even the 
possibility of an acci- 
dent or tearing cloth- 
ing. Simply feed to 
Termaco any bobbins 
not over 12 inches in 
overall length and the 
machine quickly 
leans off all waste. 





Each bobbin is thor- 
oughly cleaned without being cut or splintered. The 
waste is carded off and the bobbins kept in brand 
mew condition. 


Cut gears, ball bearings on all high speed shaft- 
ing, heat treated steel parts used wherever necessary 
to long life, highest grade material and workman- 
ship throughout, and perfect interchangeability of 
all parts—these are the reasons Termaco machines 
give satisfactory, continuous service at a minimum 
upkeep cost year after year. 


Without obligating you in any way, we would like 

‘to go into detail with you regarding the saving a 

Termaco will effect in your mill. Mills with Termaco 

installations find their operating costs are being cut 
‘a worth-while figure. 


Fill out the coupon, tear out and mail to us today. 
‘Our Engineering Department will see you are 
promptly furnished with complete particulars. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Engimeering Department, Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y. & N. EB.) 
Without obligating me in any way, send me complete particulars re- 
garding the Termaco and the savings it effects. 


Nam« 


Mil! 


Address 


Every machine trademarked 
TERMACO is sold under a bind- 
ing guarantee as to workman- 
ship, material and _ operation. 
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DIXON’S 


Silica Graphite Paint 


is a natural combination of silica and 
flake graphite. The vehicle is pure 
boiled linseed oil. It will not crack or 
peel off because of the natural elastic- 
ity of the flake graphite, while the silica 
furnishes the wear-resisting qualities. 

Because of these qualities, Dixon’s 
Paint affords better and longer protec- 
tion. By making frequent repainting 
unnecessary it lowers the cost of paint 
upkeep. 

Write for Booklet 34-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


New Jersey 


Established 1827 










Jersey City, 
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(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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A Belt Tightening Device for Pickers. 
Epitor Corton : 

On all Kitson pickers the cone belt must be given vigi 
lant attention continually in order to make the evener 
motion sensitive. To get even yardage the cone belt must 
not be too tight or too slack. That picker cone belts are 
neglected in many mills cannot be denied. 

There is a new device on the market to keep the ten- 
You just put on an endless belt and it 
I had this device at- 


sion uniform. 
never needs any more adjustments. 
tached to all my finisher pickers and it does all it is claimed 
That it is not advertised is strange indeed. 

You just have two holes drilled in 


to do. 

The device is simple. 
the casing under the back cone, which is the fulerum point. 
The adjustable or bottom cone is severed from the casing 
and its journals are attached to the device. Two 
weights are hung on each side of the frame and keep the 


small 


cone belt tension uniform. 

I am satisfied of this, first, that it will save cone belting 
in every mill where the cone belts have been neglected; 
second, it will save labor; and third, it will make a man 
more certain of even yardage. 

They say it is a southern idea. Wash (R. I.) 


Lining and Leveling Spinning Frames. 


Epitor Corton : 

Often it occurs that an overseer of spinning or a second 
hand, or some other official, particularly in a smal] mill, is 
called upon to level and line spinning machinery. Some 
new spinning frames may 'e installed to piece out the 
equipment. The mill may be small, and as there may be 
no regular master mechanic, it would be very expensive to 
send for an expert from a distance to perform this service. 
Therefore it is very convenient for a man to know how to 
line and level his own machinery. It increases the efficiency 
of the man and sets him up better in the eyes of the man- 
agement. 

Twice in the experience of the writer it has occurred 
that the work of leveling and lining his machinery was not 
being properly done. The first time this was discovered 
was when the mill carpenter was given the work of lining 
and leveling a room full of spinning frames. The carpen- 
ter said he could do this work, and there was no apparent 
reason for doubting his word. But after he had “done” 
a couple of frames it was discovered that he could line a 
frame but that he could not level one. 
level and yet not be lined, or it can be lined and still 


A frame may be 


not be level. This was the trouble with this carpenter's 


work. He had lined the work but had not leveled the 
frame. The frames were well lined, and as straight as an 


arrow, but one end of the frame was much higher than the 
other end. 
his work was not finished. So he had to be shown how to 
do the work properly. that if a 
frame is only lined, but not leveled, that all of the re- 


Yet he seemed much surprised when told that 
He was also informed 


volving parts will fall or lean toward the lower side of the 
bearings, and cause these parts to wear out on the low 
side. This is particularly true of the spindle bearings. 
It will be the same way with the shoulders of all the steel 
roll necks and of: the cylinder bearing, ete. All of these 
will start wearing out on the high side as they heave 
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heavily against the bearing edges on the higher side of the 
bearing. 

Again, if a bearing is not lined as well as leveled, the 
rolls will wabble and revolve in a snakey sort of fashion. 
This will cause much poor work, as well as 
bearings together with the roll necks and journals. It 
also cause the steel rolls to frequently break. Enough ha: 
already been said to show the importance of having a spin 


the 


wear out 


will 


ning frame correctly lined and leveled. However it might 
be added that when spinning machinery is not leveled 
ring rail will dip at one end and in this case it is nece 
sary for the ring travelers to journey up grade on one 
side of the ring at each revolution. This is very undesir- 
able as the traveler will not have a perfectly level course 
upon which to complete its journey around the ring. Part 


of the time it will be ascending and part of the time it will 
be descending, thus imparting a jerky motion instead of 
riding along with even keel or proper ballast, which is so 
necessary to preserve a uniform tension upon the yarn. It 
makes a vast difference about this important point in con- 


£ 


nection with leveling of spinning frames and the process of 
cotton spinning. 

A variable grade on the ring race course will also wear 
out the travelers prematurely and cause the ends to break 
much more than they should. Even the rings will also wear 
out sooner. 

How should a spinning frame be leveled? The proper 
way to level a spinning frame is first to level both ends— 
one end, then the other end. Second, if one end is tound 


to be on a lower level than the end already leveled, it must 


be raised to the same level. ‘The correct way to find out if 


one end is lower than the other end is to have a long 
straight edge. If this is placed upon the roller beam length- 
wise of the frame, and a spirit level is placed on this 
straight edge, the instrument will indicate at once which 
end of the frame needs to be raised, when it is not level. 
The lower head will have to be raised, because it is better 


to do this than to cut into the floor which would be 


neces- 


sary if the higher end should be lowered to the level of 
the lower end. 
This having been correctly done, the third thing to do 


is to line the front roll beams so that they will be per- 


fectly straight to the line upon which the frame is to be 


permanently secured to the floor. This should be followed 
by lining the spindle rail. The front steel rolls should be 
lifted out of the bearings to leave the bearings clear and 
to facilitate the work. Now, a line must be stretched from 
end to end of the frame into the empty front roll bearings 
This line should just barely clear the bottom center of the 
bearings. As a rule the bearings will sag more or less 
between the ends of the frame, but if there are any high 
points these must be dropped, so that the line is not 
touching at any point from end to end of the frame. The 
line which is used must be made of the strongest and best 
of materials so that it will stand being tightly stretched the 


full length of the frame without sagging at all. 

This line should be stretched in the front roll bearings or 
poth sides of the frame at one time. It will now be neces 
sary to note the high and low points on both sides of the 


The 


high and low points can be worked up or down in propor 


frame before proceeding with the work of leveling. 


tion as they affect the opposite side. For example, we will 
Now while the opposit« 
} 


Dee 


suppose that one side is all level. 
side is being leveled, the first side which has already 
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Made in Dixie 


Of a Recognized Quality and Service 


% Beiter than 
1 ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
~n added to the ‘1912’’ Cloth 


FOR MACHINE. —> j L a utting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
—— - 4 hine which add at least 50 per cent 
4 = to its value to YOU 
DRA . 4 will cut your cloth—fold the 
G : . 2 edges—ro]l it up and give you an 
. = = Cree ee Be exes measurement of every piece of 
loth going through the machine 


The GARLAND Loom Harness == 3 ? ase a saves gana aged machines an 


YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
~ : / “ : — MACHINE where before it required 
is Preferred in Many Mills => 0, and you get sn extra strip from cach bolt of cloth 


It cuts the corners of expenses in every way anc 1] leads to more and greater prof 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEF mm: 


Our loom harnesses are especially well = Mail a card for camplete information and pric 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 


adapted for machine drawing because : . A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., 


the eyes are of uniform size, stand 


square, are in perfect alignment and 


are open just enough for drawing in = | The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 
chine makes Stencils in thousands of manu- 


to the best advantage. = B dl half a minute at reduced -djys puv siemmjors 
: ra ey ogi : Mt Ls riage pr yg pers. 
= ] list. 
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hi 
Machine 
’ 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
! Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
.60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 
Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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leveled is liable to be thrown out of level again while level- 
ing the second side. If one side is all level and the opposite 
side must be raised at one or two points (say one inch or 
so, and which is a great deal, but in many old mills it may 
be even more than this amount), raising one side of the 
frame one inch will also raise the opposite side a propor- 
tionate amount and throw off the good. work already done. 
To make this clear, take a frame which is three feet wide, 
for example, if the front roll bearings are 24 inches apart, 
an inch on one side will cause the roll bearings on the op 
posite side of the frame to be raised about 3-16 of an inch. 
Therefore it can be seen that if one side has to be raised, 
the opposite side will have to be dropped or readjusted to 
meet the new conditions occasioned by the adjustment of 
the other side. The ideal way to work this job is to have 
two men work together, one on each side of a frame. 
Having the top of the frame perfectly leveled, it is 
now important to level the spindle rail and the ring rail. 
The frame will now be in the right condition to have the 


, 
he 


spindles plumbed and lined and to adjust the rings to 


spindles, also the thread guides. 
In setting the spindes, we have another matter of “give 


and take;” if the spindles are set with the ring rail at the 
bottom, and the spindle is not concentric with the ring 
when the ring rai] is at the top, the spindle needs to be 
plumbed. After it is plumbed it will have to be reset again 
at the bottom. The proper wav is to set all the spindles at 
the bottom first, then the ring rail should be run to the top. 
All spindles which are out of center at the top will require 
plumbing and resetting again at both points, top and bot 
tom. 

The idea is to make positively certain that the entire 
frame is correctly set before giving up the job and calling 
it right. When an official knows how to do these thing 
it enables him to properly check up the work and prove 
whether the work is properly done or not. If the man 
«harge of this work does not know how it should be done, 
the people doing the work will soon find this out and any 
body disposed to slight the “trying points” will pass ove 


aulty work and get by undetected. Imperfect work oi! 


this kind bring about two evils, viz: paying out good mone. 
for having a job improperly done. Secondly frames that 
are improperly Jined and leveled, waste oil, and make fault) 
work because they do not run so well. There will be an ex 
cessive amount of broken ends, which in turn make waste 
and also cause an imperfectly finished product. Machinery 
that is not finely lined and leveled consumes more power, 
belting and supplies. Also it entails much more repairing 
The importance of this work cannot be too strongly em 
phasized. Weep the machinery well lined and leveled. 
Bee. (RE) 

A comprehensive and instructive book on “Electric 
Hoists and Overhead Cranes” has been issued by the Link 
Belt Company of Chicago. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of actual installations showing some of thc 
most recent Link-Belt electric hoist applications, and the 
subject of proper installation and efficient operation is 
fully covered. In print and picture, the booklet tells of 
the practices and methods employed by users in widely di 
vergent fields. Copies of the book, which is known as 
300k No. 480, mav be secured from any office of the com 


pany. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Better bleached cottons 
are demanded by the public. 


Solozone-processing 


fills the bill at same cost, 


and avoids 


the necessity of cutting prices. 


Bleach your goods to a 
permanent white without weakening, 
of greatest softness and elasticity. 


Let us show you. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


It was not 


conditions as those pointed out by “S. R. K.” 
so long ago that I found, in this state, slivers on the finished 
drawing that weighed 75 to 80 grains to the yard. I found 
also one mill running 14-inch stock with metallic rolls, 
with a setting of 114 inches from center to center of the 


front and second rolls. What else can you expect but 
waste? 

“S. R. K.” strikes a very common evil when he says “! 
find that about 90 per cent ‘of the mills use the emery fillet 
just about twice as long as they should.” 

I should like to suggest to the mill man reading this 
article that he go now and examine his grinding wheels. 
It’s a 100 to 1 shot he will find them shining with oil in 
In some eases I have found, I could see littie 
emery. However, what “S. R. K.” states proves that I 
have not exaggerated the conditions I have found in many 
mills, as described in these columns. It proves, also, that 
the contributors to this department are all live wires. 
Again, it proves what a help Corton is to the industry. 

To prove what I say, let us assume that a few managers 
will sit up and take notice of “S. R. K.’s” splendid article, 
and will immediately examine the grinding wheels and find 
them in the condition described. They will order them re- 
covered at once, which means a stronger and better looking 
web from the card. In other words, the work is improved 
in many mills through the aid of Corron. 

Wash (R. I.) 


spots. 





Progressive overseers and superintendents are eagerly 
seeking the experiences of others as told in Corron or 
they cease to progress. 


New York 








Southern Textile Association To Meet At Ashe- 
ville, June 22 and 23. 

Program plans are being prepared for the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Association, which will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, at the Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. James A. Chapman, Jr., 
vice president of the Association and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, is arranging some unusually interesting 
features for the meeting in an endeavor to make it the best 
gathering of the organization ever held. 

Among the new features to be introduced at this meet 
ing will be an Association banquet on Friday evening, June 
22, at which a prominent mill man will speak, dealing with a 
subject of particular interest to the operating executive 
members of the Association. 

At this meeting reports from the chairmen of the card 
ing and spinning divisions will be made regarding the meet- 
ings of these divisions held since the semi-annual meeting 
in Greenville in October; these will be of especial interest. 
C. E. Carpenter, of Philadelphia, will also be one of the 
speakers. 

R. W. Jennings, of West Point, Ga., who is general 
chairman of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
will make an address at one of the sessions, telling of th« 
activities of the Georgia organization, which was formed 
for the conduct of discussion meetings in the state of Geor- 
gia on the plan of those originated by the Association in its 
sectional or departmental meetings. 

A number of matters of importance, including the an- 
nual election of officers, will be taken up at this meeting, 
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as. the meeting place, is expected to draw a record-breaking 
attendance. A number of the members have indicated thei: 
intention to bring their wives to this meeting. 

Any members whose names are omitted from or whose 
addresses are incorrectly stated in the Association year 
hook, are requested to send their correct addresses to A. B. 
Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


Permanganate of Soda as a Bleaching Agent. 


(Continued from page 538.) 


the sulphurous acid (sulphur dioxide) is set free to act as 
the bleaching or rather the reducing agent. Sodium hydro- 
sulphite is superior to the dioxide inasmuch as the white 
produced is permanent whereas the white produced by the 
dioxide is more or less transitory and will go yellow again 
in time. 

The bleaching action of permanganate only becomes 
épparent on treating the stained material with sodium bisul- 
phite, or sulphur dioxide, or hydrosulphite. The powerful 
reducing action of this reagent converts the manganese 
dioxide into maganese protoxide, the sulphurous acid being 
at the same time oxidized to snlphurie acid, with which tle 
Manganese protoxide forms the readily soluble and almost 
colorless salt, manganous sulphate, which can be easily 
removed by washing. The sodium permanganate solution 
ean also be used, together with a little sulphuric acid, in the 
cold, for some styles of goods. 
not stained brown, since the manganese dioxide formed is 
at once converted into soluble manganous sulphate. In 
this case the bleaching action of the permanganate is sup- 
plemented by that of the oxygen liberated by the decompo- 
sition of the oxide. 


In this case the material is 


Addition of magnesium sulphate to the bleaching liquor, 
referred to as necessary, in bleaching wool or silk, on 
account of the formation of caustic soda during the decom- 
position of the permanganate, neutralizes the alkali, with the 
formation of neutral sodium sulphate and insoluble mag- 
nesium hydroxide. Hence no injury can happen to the fiber. 

In bleaching cotton, yarn or pieces, linen, jute or any 
other vegetable fibrous materials, the addition of any mag- 
nesium sulphate is unnecessary. 

Another method of bleaching with permanganate, as we 
have already shown, consists of rinsing the material, on 
which the manganese hydroxide has been deposited, and 
then treating it for about ten minutes with a very dilute 
solution of hydrogen peroxide in place of sulphur com- 
pound. This treatment is followed by souring lightly with 
sulphuric acid and then thoroughly washing. In this method 
the manganese dioxide decomposes the hydrogen peroxide, 
by simple contact, into water and oxygen, the latter exert- 
ing a further bleaching action in its nascent state. In the 
after-treatment with sulphuric acid the manganese protox 
ide (formed from the dioxide) is converted into the readily 
soluble manganous sulphate, which is subsequently washed 
out in the final washing in water. 

Linen may be bleached by boiling ten hours in three per 
cent caustic soda, washing and souring, washing and then 
boiling eight hours in soda ash, wash and steep five hours 
in permanganate of soda at three degrees Tw., wash and run 
in a weak acid solution of hydrogen peroxide or a two per 
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and this fact, together with the selection of Asheville 






cent solution of sodium bisulphite, 


ean be boiled 


goods, if not too heavy, 
the permanganate instead cf before. 


For bleaching jute, ramie and similar vegetable fiber 


the material is first steeped overnight at a temperature 0 


149 degrees F. in a soluticn of five per cent carbonate 
soda and after being drained is immersed in a five per ce: 
solution of sodium permanganate. At the expiration of halt 
an hour, the goods are taken out and worked in dilut 
hydrochlorie acid, containing a little sodium b Dp 


hydrogen peroxide, followed by washing in cold water. 

A first-class white, which will not alter on exposur 
the air, can be obtained with the permanganate process, b 
first treating the suitably cleaned jute or other vegetable 


lorite 


fiber for three or four hours in a solution of hypoch 


of soda at two degrees Baume; the goods are then washed 
and soured and squeezed or wrung and then steeped for on 


hour in a 144 per cent solution of permanganate of sod 
and then thoroughly washed. The material which is now 
stained brown, is entered into a bath of sodium bisulphit 
prepared with 950 parts water and 50 parts of bisulp! 
(at 38 degrees Baume) and is left there for about thre¢ 
quarters of an hour. The bleached material is thoroug! 
rinsed and then entered in a soap bath, consisting of a 
per cent of soap and a little bluing. In this bath the jute 


treated for fifteen or twenty minutes, and acquires an im 


proved luster. A little sulphurie acid should be added 
the bisulphite bath. 

Skins, straw, ivory, ete., may all be bleached with pet 
manganate of soda and there is no reason why permang 


bleaching 


material and at a price which will make it economical 


nate of soda should not become a commercial 


use; at any rate for all goods except, perhaps, eotton. 
Permanganate of potash is too expensive and out of t 
question, but permanganate of soda, being a fifty-fifty mix 


ture of manganate of soda and crude Epsom salts, both 


cheap products, ought to be largely used, especially fo 
wool and silk and other special lines, and even for fine cot 
tons. 

In all ol the processes given in this article, the perman 
ganate solution is used lukewarm, unless otherwise specified 


That Flyer-Lead Frame. 


Epitor ‘Corton : 
Frame,” 


me down as an 


entitled “The Wor the 


(O.)” put 


In his article Not 
the December 


I accept the compliment, and offer the following 


“old 


issue, “KK, 
timer.” 
proof that the “old timers” have it on the later generatior 


Remember: Folks who ean, do; those who ean’t, chin. 
The flyer is an old idea. It was invented in Englan 
and it has been possible for the English flyer to dominat 


years. 


the situation for the past sevent 
lers in tha 


Again, the idea of having back tend 
but 


‘ard roon 


{ 


was it not a good for mutua 


was an old idea, on¢ 
benefit in all card rooms? 

At the present time we have doffers, and when ther 
no doffing thev often waste their time by fooling it away 
In the old days a back tender would tend four to si: 
backs. 


the cost was no higher than now. 


They had to doff when a frame was doffing. 
But the “old timers” 


were training these back tenders for future speeder tender 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Direct Cotton Colors 





Aeroplane View of Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Plant. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


AR Main Office and Works, Newark, N. J. 


Established 1898 












COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 


-) Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


| Supplied in portable 
@ cylinders on loan basis |} seme 
without deposit. 







Only the purest gas can safely 
be trusted to meet the exacting 
demands for cotton mill weld- 
ing repairs. Commercial Acet- 
ylene is a gas of absolute purity. 










RATOX 


WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE Wood Fabric 






a 






AGREEMENT | 
VENTILATING WINDOW SHADES 
e ; Will not interfere with center swing ventilators. Easy 
Comm rcial Acetylene Supply Co. to apply to any sash. RA-TOX Shades cost no more 
204 Trust Company of Georgia Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, than the ordinary kind. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City Write for complete information. 







203 8. LaSalle 8t,, Chicago 


aes “tres HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


East Deerfield, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. Industrial Shade Division 
Mo 300 Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 
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At present, we must take a doffer from doffing and put 
them to running frames, at the same time they know littie 
or nothing about creeling. 

“K, (O.)” may be surprised to know that the old flyer- 
lead Lowell frame (single row) holds the record to ‘his 
day for turning off the largest production per spindle. 
The cost per pound being much lower, too. 


Wash (R. J.) 


A Partly Split Loom Pulley. 


D. C. Leonard, 94 Morris St., Greenville, S. 
veloped a partly split loom pulley for meeting 


C., has de 
the demand 
for a pulley that will not, after several years service, be- 
come loose and worthless, and at the same time prevent the 
crank shaft of the loom being discarded on account of a 
worn portion at the point where the solid hub pulley is used. 
An important feature of the new pulley is that it is inter 
changeable, and can be taken off or put on without remov- 
ing the erank shaft from the loom, thus eliminating the use 
of the hydraulic press for this purpose. Considerable 
trouble is often experienced with solid hub pulleys from 


this source. Solid hub pulleys sometimes becomes loose o1 





PATENT PENDING 


the erank shaft and practically always in order to maké 


1 permanent repair, a new pulley and crank shaft is neces 
sary, also involving a loss of production by the stopping 
of the loom. 

This new pulley is split from rim to rim, the hub and 
veb are made sufficiently flexible to provide positive per- 
nanent compression on the crank shaft by the tightening of 
the compression bolts. To get the best results from th 
clamping bolts, it is pointed out, it will be necessary to 
tighten all of the bolts and then tighten the set screws 
firmly upon the key. The weight of the pulley is said to be 
practically the same as the solid hub pulley. 





H. Wonderlich Company, 2814 North 4th Street, Phila- 
delphia, are now making for the textile trade a line of 
Wonder fiber brooms which they believe to be superior for 
the diffieult service to which such brooms are subjected in 
the mill. 
out deterioration, it is claimed, and are therefore excellent 


The brooms withstand atmospheric changes with- 


for either wet or dry use. 


COTTON 





Caring for Roving Frames. 


Epitor Corron : 


I would like to give views on the care or roviny 


my 


frames. To begin with, of course, all roving frames should 
be properly erected, lined and leveled, and in good cond 
tion. In taking care of the frames, first, they should b 
carefully oiled once a day, that is, all fast gears—mear 
ing all gears on the jack shaft, bobbin shaft in the head 
end gear box, top and bottom rail, top cone shaft, bott« 
cone, twin gear, ete. All slow moving parts should be « 
twice each week with heavy engine oil. Steps should 
oiled once each month, mandrels or arbors every two weeks, 
using a good non-fluid oil. They should be taken out ar 
wiped clean every two weeks, and the oil should be applies 


frames started at once. 


on Monday morning and the 


+? ) 


So much as been written about setting rolls that I w 
not discuss that, anyhow the roll settings de 


3ottom ro 


I 
length of cotton being used, the drafts, ete. | 
should be taken out and cleaned at least twice every year, 
the flutes should be cleaned very carefully, each joint exai 
ined and all that are worn should be repaired and all stand 
used, 


reset and tightened up. A good lubricant should be 


placing a little on top of each roll neck after being re 


placed. Top rolls should be gone over by the section ma: 
each Monday morning, and all bad rolls taken out a1 
replaced by new ones. Back or solid rolls should be r 
placed as often as needed by selecting the best ones tf 
the middle and placing them on the row 

In taking good care of ro , mes, an 1 
feature is to not run at an excessive frame spet Phe 
best results, in my experience eived ft 
following flyer speeds: slubbers, 750 r.p.m.; intermediat 
950 r.p.m.; speeders, 1,250 r. ; and ks, 1,350. I 
cessive speed is detrimental to 7) e of 1chine 

The section man should ( t 

mes o1 ( Ww et nd s¢ rope 
I tichtening all loo 0] 
save many a ve one latte ( 

Now as to the ope ration ot 1 I ] mes, the very be 
help should be selected and s i be taught ecial 
and obedience in a kind ws nd p I 
are the two essential things n ft ope! ( G 
frames; that badly pieced ends on slubbers cause trouble 
on the intermediates and so on thr 9 I the speeders 
In piecing an end, just enough twist should be allowed 
to get the roving through the flyers, wrapping three times 
around the presser, therebv saving tar cled bobbi r 
roving. Frame hands should be required to clean e 
top rolls once each day, pick the spindles and clean the 


backs once each day, guides sl wiped twice eacl 


day, top clearers cleaned four times each day. In creeling 


trames, operatives should be taught to piece the ends 


evenly. All roving should be pulled off the bobbins in 


stead of cut. All skewers with blunt ends or nails driven 


in the ends should be discarded and replaced with now 


ones. All roving should be marked a separate eolor for 


each set to find where bad work is coming from. Frame 


hands should be required to oil spindle and bobbin gears 


once each Care should be taken in doffing to see 
that top of the 


spindles and that ends are wrapped the correct number 


day . 


flyers are all placed down firmly on 


of times around the presser, thereby insuring a good firm 


roving. 


bobbin of 
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Section men should be required to look over each frame 
once a month to see that tensions are tight. All new bob- 
bins should be ecalipered, those that are above or below size 
should be discarded. Endless cone belts with rider should 
be run on all frames as broken cone belts cause a lot of 
Frame hands should never be allowed to doff a 


trouble. 
frame and start a new set with ends broken back. For 
instance, in a mill with 40 frames and with one spindle 
stopped to the frame, an enormous amount of production 
B. A. B. (N. C.) 


is lost. 
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Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., and the Ueh- 
ling Instrument Company have recently entered into an 
agreement whereby Uehling interests in the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland will be handled exclusively by 
the Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., with prin- 
cipal offices located in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 

J. 8. Cothran, of Charlotte, N. C., is the representative 
of The Superheater Company, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, in North and South Carolina, according to an 








announcement by the company, which states 
it is thus in a position to render high grade 
power plant engineering service in the appli- 
cation of superheaters for stationary boilers. 


A Modern Factory Building. 

Ground kas been broken for the construc 
tion of a new plant unit for The DeVilbiss 
Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, makers of the widely 
used DeVilbiss spray-painting system, which 
will call for an expenditure of $1,000,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 

This new unit of fireproof brick and con- 
crete construction with four stories, will be 
580 feet long by 80 feet deep and will face 
on Phillips Avenue, southeast of present 








Futon Suppty Company’s New Home. 


Fulton Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga., have established 
their headquarters in their new building at 70 Nelson 
Street. This structure, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, was designed with the idea of handling in an efficient 
and modern manner the usual stocks carried by mill supply 
houses. The building has three floors, with a total of 45,- 
000 square feet of area. The basement adjoins the rail- 
road track and has a ceiling about 20 feet high, and con- 
crete floor. In this space stocks of bar iron, pipe, cold 
rolled shafting and similar material is stored on end. One 
of the elevators is 22 feet long, accommodating full lengths 
of pipe, long lathes or bulky material. The management 
considers that the arrangement of the building gives them 
an ideal supply house which should meet their requirements 


for some years to come. 





New Prant Unit or THe De Vinsiss Mrs. Co., ToLepo, On10. 





buildings, and lie between Detroit Avenue 
and LaGrange Street. The structure is 
the first of two similar buildings to be constructed 
on the Company’s fifty-five acre factory plot to afford 
more adequate plant room and improved production 
facilities for the rapid and substantial expansion of the 
business. The completion of this first unit will also enable 
the DeVilbiss concern to effect a more efficient grouping 
and consolidation of the several manufacturing divisions of 
the business, now located at this point and in other parts of 
the city. 

Among other special appointments, rest rooms and a 
cafeteria will be provided in the new building. While ten- 
nis courts, baseball diamonds and other recreational fea- 
tures will be maintained on a more elaborate scale in the 
park-like setting the city factory site presents. 

The DeVilbiss company expects to occupy the new build- 
ing within six months. 
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__ Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 
= Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

= Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

= Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

= Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 
= Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 
= Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
= producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
= ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

= Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

= Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

= Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

= Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

= Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 
= needles. 

= One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
2 as Model K. 

= The machine is built in all gauges. 

or ESTABLISHED 1865 

E SCOTT & WILLIAMS 

= INCORPORATED 

= 366 Broadway New York 

= 

= Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N.C. 
= Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building. 
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Eastern Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
Cameron & Pfingst Cameron & Pfingst 
Reading, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAT. OFF.” 


Mercerized Yarns 


20s—80s Two Ply 
NATURAL AND GASSED 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Dixie Mercerizing Company, Canadian Representatives: 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. Slater & Company 


Chicago, IIl. Toronto, Canada 
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Knitters Meet at Philadelphia 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Considering subjects of intimate concern to the industry, 

ind marking the conclusion of a term of marked activity on 
the part of the Association’s officers, the annual convention 
of the National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers, held in Philadelphia on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 4 and 5, was considered one of the most success- 
ful and effective meetings conducted by the organization. 

In accordance with custom, the convention was held 
during the week of the Knitting Arts Exhibition, at the 
Commercial Museum, and this year the location of the meet- 
ing hall was changed to the exhibit hall, a feature upon 
which much favorable comment was heard. This allowed 
an inspection of the exhibition and attendance at the con- 
vention sessions under one roof with considerable conven- 
ience. The former objection of noise from machinery in the 
exhibition was eliminated this year by making power un- 
available to the machinery during the hours of the conven- 
tion sessions. 

That the change of location did not detract from the at- 
tendance at the meeting was apparent from the unusual 
number of members present at the two sessions. 

Joseph H. Zens, the president of the Association, was 
the presiding officer at the convention sessions. Mr. Zens’ 





JoHN NasH McCunuauGH, NationaL SECRETARY AND 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGER. 

annual report, made at the Wednesday morning session, 

was very interesting as it reviewed briefly the major acti- 

vities of the Association during his first term of office. 
The First Session 

was brought to order by President Zens shortly after 10:30 

Thursday morning. This session included Mr. Zens’ report, 

an address by Nelson B. Gaskill, of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, on “Labeling,” and a talk by John Wyckoff Met- 

tler, president of the Interwoven Stocking Company, on 


“Selling to the Retailer.” 


Hold Annnal Convention and Exhibition at Commercial Museum 





President’s Annual Report. 

Mr. Zens’ report was as follows: 

It is with a great deal of pride that I am here this 
morning to give you an account of my stewardship. During 
the eleven months that have elapsed since you elected me as 
your president the work of the Association has grown apace 
and the concrete accomplishments have reached such sub- 
stantial proportions as to excite the admiration of alli 


branches of the textile industry. In this short space of time 






















H. 


we have bridged the gap between comparative 


JOSEPH 
mediocrity 
and leadership. 

] 


Before | pass trom generalities to a more detailed recital 


of the progressive movements ve been initiated dur- 


ing the last eleven months, I wish to put on record my sin- 
cere appreciation of the consistent and conseis whines sup 
port of my administration that I have received from 
members of the Board of Directors. Several meetings hav 
been held in New York City and although attendance mé 
traveling hundreds of miles for the majority of members 
each meeting was more than well attended. A splend 
spirit of cooperation prevailed ll t S 

The benefits that now acerue from n yreship . 
association are such that no hosierv or underwear manu- 
facturer can afford to stay without the fold and do fu 
justice to himself or his business 

Trade associations in recent years have been more 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Are you considering the 
purchase of hosiery knit- 
ting machines? 


The name “Wildman” 
represents conscientious ef- 
fort of over a generation de- 
voted entirely to building 
and improving high grade 
knitting machinery. 


590 COTTON 



























Wildman Knitters will 
make the high spliced heel, 
reinforced heel and toe, 
ring toe and double sole 
with entire satisfaction. 


We are now able to sell 
Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitters in all foreign coun- 
tries. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knit- 
ter Machine Instruction Book” 
giving detailed information and 
description of every important 
part of the machine. 





We have issued a very complete 
and informative book—‘“The Science 
of Knitting’’ Price $3.00. 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing 


Machines 


Accuracy of operation 
is one of the qualities that 
has made Wildman Circu- 
lar Knitting Machinery the 
standard in the knit fabric 
industry. 


aS r si ae 


ON se 
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For instance, cylinders 
and dials on The Wildman 
Circular Ribber are ma- 
chined to within three thou- 
sandths of an inch. Other 
parts are made with corres- 
ponding care. All are ab- 
solutely interchangeable. 
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Wildman Ribbers help 
manufacturers to knit fab- 
ric of finer and smoother 
quality. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 


Knitter 


Are you considering the 
purchase of hosiery knit- 
ting machines? 


The name ‘Wildman’ 
represents conscientious ef- 
fort of over a generation de- 
voted entirely to building 
and improving high grade 
knitting machinery. 


Wildman Knitters wil! 
make the high spliced heel. 
reinforced heel and _ toe. 
ring toe and double sole 
with entire satisfaction. 


We are now able to sel! 


Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitters in all foreign coun- 
tries. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knit- 
ter Machine Instruction Book” 
giving detailed information and 
description of every important 
part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete 
and informative book—‘The Science 
of Knitting’’ Price $3.00. 
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The Wildman 
| R ibbing 
. Machines 


Accuracy of operation 
is one of the qualities that 
has made Wildman Circu- 
lar Knitting Machinery the 
standard in the knit fabric 
industry. 
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For instance, cylinders 
and dials on The Wildman 
Circular Ribber are ma- 
chined to within three thou- 
sandths of an inch. Other 
parts are made with corres- 
ponding care. A\ll are ab- 
solutely interchangeable. 
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Wildman Ribbers help 
manufacturers to knit fab- 
ric of finer and smoother 
quality. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustfations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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and SHOW ROOMS 
912 James Bldg. 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 


All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 
diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


Al 


anad SHOW ROOMS 
208-910 OLONIAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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less on trial. No longer will responsible business men 
identify themselves with organizations whose sole purpose or 
excuse for existence is to get together annually for the 
sake of patting each other on the back and accumulating a 
morning-after headache. 

The successful trade association of today must con- 
tribute constructive thought and accomplishment to the in- 
dustry that it represents. It must function as a business 
entity, and at all times avoid becoming an instrument of 
petty politics. 

Your officers have all fully realized these facts and the 
policy of the association has been shaped and has functioned 
along these progressive lines. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the strides made by this Association during the 
past year and the work consummated will have a great and 
far reaching effect upon the knitting industry at large. We 
have tried to build for the industry a service bureau com- 
plete in every detail, to which members can submit any and 
all of their industrial problems in the knowledge that their 
needs will be met promptly and efficiently at all times. 

The keynote of the association’s central office is courtesy. 
‘lhe secretary and his staff strive to give Service with a 
capital “S.” The only complaint that I have to make with 
regard to the central oftice is that members do not use it 
more frequently. I would urge upon those of you whose 
interest in the association has become somewhat superficial 
to avail yourselves of the full service your organization of- 
fers. If there are any of you who are permitting ancient 
animosities or petty politics stand in the way of taking fui! 
advantage of the association service I urge you to brush 
‘hem aside and permit your unbiased business judgment to 
pay tribute to your association’s unrivaled contribution to 
industrial progress. 

I will now specifically call your attention to a few facts: 

In one year’s time your association has presented a com- 
plete and uniform cost system to its members. This cost 
system is the result of exhaustive research combined with 
expert technical knowledge, and is applicable to all classes 
of mills, large or small. This report has been more or less 
» life saver to several mills who had previously operated 
on a hit or miss system. 


The Association has established and operates an Ex- 
change Bureau for the disposal of surplus materials, and 
during the past year members benefitted to the extent of 
more than $200,000. No extra charge or commission is ex- 
acted for this service. 


To my knowledge our association is the only trade organ- 
vation that is today collecting past due accounts for mem- 
bers free of charge. On the hasis of present operations 
more than half a million dollars will be collected during 
1923. 

The Association has established and operates in conjunc- 
tion with the United States government, a research labora- 
tory in the Bureau of Standards, the results from which 
have been and are, far-reaching in savings and information, 
too great to be measured in dollars and cents. At the pres- 
ent time there are a number of problems being studied with 
a view to standardization that will continue to benefit the 
members for at least five years to come. In this connection 
I invite you to inspect the association’s exhibit in the Ex- 
hibition Hall at Booth No. 24. 
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I have been asked by several manufacturers of seamless 
hosiery what my attitude is toward the proposed advertis- 
ing campaign of the full fashioned hosiery manufacturers, 
and to what extent it was the desire of the administration 
to permit the central office of the Association to participate 
in any such activities. 

Of course, the majority of you know that I am a manu- 
facturer of seamless hosiery exclusively. At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held in New York in January last, 
at which meeting there was only one manufacturer of full 
fashioned hosiery present, the question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Gentlemen, in discussing whether or not it was ad- 
visable to permit the association office to cooperate with the 
manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery, we realized that 
whether or not they were members of our association, the 
manufacturers would have a campaign, if they so desired, 
whether we cooperated or not. Therefore we came to the 
conclusion that cooperation was better than strife. In this 
respect I would call your attention to a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Directors at that time: 


: Whereas: The full fashioned members of this associa- 
tion contemplate a publicity campaign, and the secretary 
= this association has been consulted relative thereto, there- 
ore be it 


Resolved; That the Secretary be authorized to serve the 
full fashioned hosiery manufacturers, and place the facili- 
ties of the Association office at the disposal of the full fash- 
ioned group; and be it further 


Resolved; That all expenses incidental thereto be charg- 
ed to the group, and that no expense or liability be assumed 
by the National Association of Hoisery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers. 
I am frankly of the opinion that any advertising cam- 
paign on the part of the manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery will be beneficial not only to them but also to manu- 


facturers of seamless hosiery. 


We all know that bell-ringers have carned on a cam- 
paign of deceit at the door of the American housewife 
for more than a year. We know, from the sales of one of 
the largest operators in this field, of the success achieved 
temporarily by misrepresentation. 

Now it is my feeling in this matter, that, if the Ameri- 
can woman can be thoroughly informed as to what a pair of 
full fashioned stockings is, she will resent the advantage that 
has been taken of her gullibility by the P. T. Barnum sales 
methods employed by the bell-ringer, and once more will 
make her purchases in the proper economic channel of dis- 
tribution—her local store. Frankly, the only thing that I 
can see that will accrue to the seamless hosiery manufacturer 
from this campaign is benefit, because, no condition econo- 
mically filled with ambiguity and doubt as exists today in the 
hosiery industry can continue successfully. 

As an association we have voiced and repeatedly express- 
ed our desire to be fair in the marking of our merchandise, 
and we drew up a schedule of uniform labeling that was ap- 
proved and adopted by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Having gone on record in favor of honesty, we should in- 
deed be obliged to any group that starts a campaign against 
dishonesty which will eventually benefit all of us. 

In conclusion I would more than urge upon you the ad- 
vantages to be gained by participating in the full service 


your association offers. We stand upon the threshold of 


even greater accomplishments and it only needs your co- 
operation and support to place the association in the front 
rank of organizations which function one hundred per cent 
as economic entities for the benefit of industry. I am in- 
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deed proud of the splendid results that have materialized 
during my term of office. 

And one word more. At the present time hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers generally are enjoying good busi- 
nesg but it is well that we do not permit prevailing pros- 
perity to stultify our sense of proportion. Let us proceed 
with care, avoid speculation, overbuying and over produc- 
tion so that those dark days of 1920 will never be repeated. 

Address of Mr. Gaskill. 

Following his own report, President Zens presented 
Nelson B. Gaskill, member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, who spoke on the subject of “Fair Labeling.” The 
first part of Mr. Gaskill’s paper dealt with the ethical rela- 
tionship of truth and trust, and applying this thought in a 
practical way to the representation a manufacturer places 
upon his merchandise, he continued : 

“Now the manufacturer always knows or can know the 
truth about his products. He knows or can know without 
the least doubt, what he puts into them. That knowledge 
imposes upon him the burden of being true to the buyer's 
trust. For mark you well, the man who is false to another’s 
trust in his sense of truth is false to his own sense of truth 
as well. The buyer may suffer loss through this deception 
but the seller loses also. Like produces like. Action and 
reaction are equal. Or to put it another way, ‘Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ The practice of de- 
ception brings deception back upon the individual as cer- 
tainly as two and two make four. Take the career of P. '. 
Barnum, probably the greatest example of the faker. He 
was the victim of other fakers who took from him all he 
ever made by deception. What was permanent in his suc. 
cess was due to acts which did not rest in deception. The 
concert tour of Jenny Lind was a bona fide enterprise and 
that great singer gave honest value for every dollar that 
went into Barnum’s hands. His circus became a great specta- 
cle, not because of a few fakes like his sacred white elephant, 
but because of the sheer merit of his menagerie and his 
performers. Barnum succeeded where he was honest and 
failed to the extent that he was dishonest thereby proving 
that his maxim ‘The public likes to be fooled’ held good only 
insofar as it included himself. 

“T don’t want you t6 think that this matter of truth in 
labels, brands and advertisements is merely a question of 
policy or is the injection into the placid current of business 
iife of an interfering agency. Try to build a bridge in de- 
fiance of the known laws of the strength of materials, of 
stress, strain and thrust and the relation between these and 
the load it is to bear. You know it will fall. And that fail- 
ure is because the true principles of bridge building, cither 
in ignorance of them or wilful departure from them, were 
not applied. This is what I am trying to show you, that 
there are true principles, laws of truth which apply to the 
building of business houses as well as bridges and deception 
in the operation of making and selling goods is as much a 
weakness as in building a bridge. Honesty is not the best 
policy; it is the only principle of real and stable success, and 
departure from it is not an alternative road to success but 
leads to a false result. 

“Let us turn now to the practical application of this 
reasoning together about trust and truth, to your problem 
of labels, brands and advertising. As I said before, you are 
charged with knowledge of what goes into your products. 
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In the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Winsted Hosiery Company vs. The Federal 
Trade Commission, are laid down the governing rules which 
may be stated thus: 


“1. A manufacturer is not compelled to disclose the 
composition of his product. ; 

“2. If he does disclose it or makes any representation. 
about it, he must tell the truth about it. 

“3. The test of the truthfulness of his disclosure or his 
representation is not the impression made on the mind of 
the skilled trade buyer but rather the belief of the unin- 
formed, untrained public. 

“A brand is a mark or device impressed into or upon a 
commodity or woven into it so that it becomes part of the 
commodity. Its true purpose is to carry to the consumer 
the identity of the commodity or its origin. A label is 
something detachable from the commodity but affixed to it 
in such form that it can be removed or obliterated, or it 
may be affixed to the container. Each of these may also be 
an advertisement or the advertisement may be in any 
other form because to advertise is simply ‘to give notice or 
information.’ 

“Therefore under the first rule of the Winsted case a 
brand or label which states merely the maker’s name and 
place of manufacture, a number indicating the line or type 
or style, number indicating the device such as a star, triangle 
or animal peculiar to the maker and such descriptive nouns 
as ‘Ladies’ Hose,’ ‘Men’s Underwear,’ without anything 
which describes or identifies or refers to the material of 
which the product is composed, contains all that the law 
requires. Articles so branded or labeled pass on their ap- 
pearance and on the maker’s reputation. If any subsequent 
dealer misrepresents them, the responsibility rests upon him 
alone. 

“To illustrate the application of the other rules let us 
consider a silk stocking. The truth about silk is that noth- 
ing is silk except that which comes from the cocoon of the 
silk worm. No other substance can be silk just as one and 
one cannot be anything but two. A silk stocking therefore 
cannot be anything else than a stocking the whole of which 
is entirely and exclusively composed of silk produced from 
the cocoon of the silk worm. That is the truth, the whole 


truth and nothing but the truth about a silk stocking. And 


that is precisely what the word silk means when a manufac- 
turer adds the word silk to his brand, label or advertise- 
ment. That is precisely what the public expects to, get and 
has a perfect right to expect to get under the representation 
because it is the truth. It makes no difference that the 
trained buyer would know that the stocking was made of 
cotton. By using the descriptive word ‘Silk’ the manufac- 
turer has gone beyond identification or indication of origin 
and has entered the field of representation. This voluntary 
assumption on his part has created an obligation upon him 


to be true to the trust of the buyer in the truth of the rep-’ 


resentation. 

“There arises in consequence the question as to proper 
representation of a stocking, the top, heel and toe, possibly 
the sole of which are of cotton while the remainder is of 


‘true silk. The cotton never can be silk therefore the stock- 


ing is not all silk. ‘Silk’ used alone is generic, it includes 


and applies descriptively to all or the whole of the article to. 
which it is applied. Therefore a stocking parts of which are. 
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cotton can never be in truth, a silk stocking and any rep- 
resentation of it as ‘silk’ only, is not truth but falsehood. 
Since to eall it ‘silk and cotton’ confuses it with hose woven 
of threads in which silk and cotton are twisted together pro- 
cueing an entirely different result, the term ‘silk boot’ or 
‘silk leg’ is generally accepted as indicating the necessary 
distinction that the Federal Trade Commission regards this 
as proper labelling. 

“Let me call your attention here to a most pernicious 
practice of double dealing, an attempt to tell the truth and 
to deceive at the same time. 

“One cannot assert an all inclusive affirmative and then 
qualify it with a limiting negative if one is representing 
truthfully. The subsequent qualification merely serves to 
show that the primary statement is false and the result is 
not truthful information but confusion. The advertiser 
who does not tell the whole truth when he starts to tell any 
of it is just that much worse than the man who tells none of 
it but who falsifies entirely. A dangerous counterfeit is one 
that closely approaches the appearance of the reality and 
the element of truth in an advertisement which also sup- 
presses a necessary part of the truth or includes that which 
is not true, makes it more dangerous than a representation 
which is wholly false. Not only must a representation be 
true but none of the truth may be suppressed, if telling part 
of the truth is apt to mislead. 

“But is there not some responsibility on the part of the 
buyer? Of course there is. There is the very old rule that 
the buyer must look out for himself that is, if the seller 
does not inject his own views and representations into the 
bargain. If the seller wants the buyer to use his own judg- 
ment and discover the truth for himself, then the seller must 
not make representations concerning his wares. If the sell- 
er attempts to influence the mind of the buyer by argument 
about his goods, then he must represent truthfully because 
the buyer can rely on such representation to be true. If a 
seller does not want to be under the burden of representing 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, then 
let him keep out of the field of representation and stick to 
brands and labels of identification and origin. 

“Reasoning from these principles the rest is simple. 
Artificial silk, no matter how it is produced, is always as 
compared with the natural, artificial. If it has merits they 
are the merits which belong to artificial silk. ‘Art Silk’ 
and all the rest of the futile efforts to make the false seem 
true are utterly unworthy. An artificial silk stocking, an ar- 
tificial silk boot stocking, an artificial silk and cotton stock- 
ing, an artificial silk and wool stocking, each has its place, 
its market, but it must have them on its own merits, not be- 
cause 1t can be made to look like something else. Use their 
right names and the merits which properly belong to them 
will be recognized. Call them by false names and they are 
judged by the user, not for what they are but for what 
they are not. There is no surer way to destroy a market 
for a product than to lead the buyer to believe it is some- 
thing else, for he immediately compares it in use with his 
idea of that other article which has been suggested to him 
and it fails, not because it has no merits of its own but be- 
cause it does not have other merits which belong to some- 
thing quite different. Apples are a good fruit as apples but 
they are no good as oranges. There is a merit in a combi- 
nation of wool and cotton in underwear which has been al- 
most lost to sight because of the effort to sell them as ‘all 
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wool.’ What has happened is just what might have been 
expected. The insistence on all wool has created the belief 
that there is a virtue in an all wool garment which a wool 
end cotton shirt cannot possess. With this idea in mind the 
public has demanded all wool underclothes, blankets, shirts, 
ete. The wool and cotton garment has had to pass not on 
its own merits but on those supposedly attached to all wool. 
Just as soon as the buyer is satisfied that the qualities, the 
merits which he wants, are those which are found in an hon- 
estly balanced wool and cotton garment and a wool and cot- 
ton garment is offered him, he will take it, not because of 
the merits of an all wool garment, but because of the merits 
which are in wool and cotton mixture. 


“T hope I have made this clear to you because it is fun- 
damental. When a product departs from the true signifi- 
cance of its name or representation, there is no limit upon 
the extent of the departure. If ten per cent cotton is ‘all 
wool’ why not twenty per cent? Why not forty, sixty, 
eighty, ninety per cent? Until we reach the point where 
the sole justification for the use of the word ‘wool,’ the sole 
relationship to truth, is the appearance of the nap on a 
cotton blanket. The standard breaks down and quality de- 
preciates with it until the standard becomes meaningless. 
If one half as much money had been spent in establishing 
the merits of a wool and cotton mixture as has been used in 
selling wool and cotton as all wool, the underwear business 
would have been clear of many difficulties which confront 
it today ineluding a Truth in Fabries bill. 


“The possibilities of the subject are so great that they 
ean be dealt with at much greater length than your time or 
your patience will permit. If I have helped you to see the 
fundamental need for the use of trust, tfat trust relies on 
truth and is betrayed only by falsehood, you will have a 
clearer understanding of a principle which is capable of 
infinite expansion and application to the least detail. If f£ 
have helped you to this, then I have helped you to see that 
truth begets trust and that gain, success to be stable and en- 
during must be based on truth for its opposite, falsehood, 
entails loss. And so the whole problem of brands and 
jabels and advertisements rises out of the realm of regula- 
tion by some.outside agency and appears as it really is, a 
part of life, an act of living on the part of the individua! 
whose true success here and now is determined by his fidelity 
to truth as it is known and becomes known, in his assumed 
relationships with his fellow men.” 

Following Mr. Gaskiil’s remarks, President Zens ex- 
pressed to him, on behalf of the Association, that body’s ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its work of eliminating unfair practices, ete., and in turn 
Mr. Gaskill spoke the thanks of the Commission for the 
hearty cooperation received from the Association in its 
activities in this direction. 

The final address of the Wednesday morning session was 
considered by many as one of the most interesting paper» 
presented at an Association convention in many years. This 
was the talk of John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the In- 
terwoven Stocking Company of New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. 
Mettler’s subject was “Problems of Selling to the Retailer,” 
end his remarks presented a number of most thoughtful and 
important suggestions gained from an extended experience 
in this field, in which his company has achieved pre- 
eminence. 
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Two Mills a Week 


Since the 1922 American Textile Directory] of the Knitting 
Trades was issued there have been 58 new knitting establish- 
ments, many of them in the South. The average has been two 
mills a week. 


To these newcomers in the industry, the William Whitman 
Company, Inc., extends its good wishes, and places at their 
service its ample and highly organized facilities for furnishing 
cotton, worsted, and worsted merino yarns. 
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Mr. Mettler’s Address. 

Discussing this interesting subject, Mr. Mettler said in 
part: 

“Quite « number of manufacturers selling to the jobber 
have attempted to sell directly to the retailer. For one 
reason or another many of these attempts have been unsuc- 
cessful. They have involved large financial loss. It is the 
feeling of the officers of your Association that these at- 
tempts have failed largely because those seeking to make 
the change have not fully understood in advance just what 
was involved, and that if these manufacturers had known 
more about the problem before hand they would have either 
met it successfully or never have attempted it at all. It is 
for this reason that I have been asked to prepare this dis- 
course on the subject of selling directly to the retailer, in the 
hope that it may place before you in simple direct form 
the fundamental essentials of direct selling, so that any 
who may be considering this method of distribution may 
have before them a fair picture of the problems with which 
they must expect to deal. 

“T will not bore you with any long-winded or high- 
sounding academic roll. I will attempt to present only prac- 
tical suggestions based on actual experience, covering some 
of those simple pitfalls often regarded as insignificant and 
of little consequence but which really determine the out- 
come. Remember, it’s trifles that go to make up perfec- 
tion—but perfection is no trifle. Of course any manufac- 
turer who has been through all this and is familiar with 
the problem of selling the retailer is already well fed up on 
this subject. He is like the sailor who is so sea-sick that he 
is sick of seeing the sea. 

“When a manufacturer turns from selling the jobber to 
selling the retailer he steps into an entirely new business. 
(inless he knows pretty well what he is about before he 
undertakes it he will find it a step from daylight into dark- 
ness, . 

“Manufacturing is entirely different from merchandis- 
ing, and merchandising is a far step from manufacturing. 
Many things perfectly acceptable to the jobber would never 
he tolerated for one minute by the retailer. 

“Do not allow youself to be misled by the finished ac- 
-omplishment of some one outstanding suecess by overlook- 
ing the many years of struggle underlying a slowly develop- 
cd growth. The old saying is certainly true in this game— 
‘It takes years to grow rich overnight.’ 

“No proper consideration of this subject can be had 
vithout a fair understanding of the requirements of the 
retailer for the successful conduct of his business. This is 
~mply getting the other fellow’s point of view. It sounds 
casy, but you ean’t hope to think in terms of the retailer 
inless you learn to know something of how a store is run. 

WHAT THE RETAILER WANTS. 

“The retailer who knows what he is about is going to 
handle: 

“(1) The line which has the greatest turn-over, that is, 
which is in greatest demand, which has the greatest con- 
~umer acceptance, the line which is most satisfactory to his 
trade, 


“(2) The line which he can secure with ease and cer- 
tainty, insuring continuity of supply, and 

“(3) The line which shows him a satisfactory margin 
of profit. 

“These are the three fundamental essentials. 


You ean- 
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not leave out any of them. 

“Taking up the first of these—turnover—80 to 90 per 
cent of the retailer’s business is done on a very few num- 
bers, requiring very small stock considering the turn-over. 
The other 20 per cent of his business is spread over a great 
number of styles requiring a comparatively large invest- 
ment in slowly moving stock. ‘The retailer’s profit is in 
turn-overs and not in left-overs’. I sometimes wish the 
retailer would always remember this himself. 

‘“Mark-down and inventory shortage constitute the two 
great sources of loss to the retailer. The rate of the dealer’s 
turn-over and his loss on ‘mark-downs’ really control his 
margin of profit and his overhead. Mark-downs which do 
not carry their share of the overhead involve dead loss in 
themselves and cut down the profit on the good lines. In 
some lines the retailer’s mark-down runs as high as 20 per 
cent. This kills profit faster than anything excepting actual 
inventory shortage through stealing of stock by clerks or 
shoplifters. 

“The dealer’s ‘turn-over’ depends upon his getting goods 
that sell. 

“The manufacturer who will deal with the retailer must 
make a wide enough range of styles to fully cover the 
active business of the merchant he seeks to supply. He 
must remember that it is the retailer and not himself who 
really determines what must be manufactured. He must 
stand ready to install or abandon machinery, regardless of 
cost, in order to make what the dealer requires. His turn- 
over depends upon his getting the right goods. In other 
words, you’ve got to make what the trade wants, and ‘if the 
trade wants all bitch pups you have got to breed all bitch 
pups” You needn’t get the exalted idea that the retailer 
is such a fool as to be willing to buy all the easy-to-make 
styles from you and all of the hard ones from your com- 
petitor. 

“Under the second retailer requirement I mentioned— 
ease and continuity of supply—you have to bear in mind 
that the retailer is not going to induce all of his consumer 
customers to buy any line of merchandise—no matter how 
good it may be—that he is not going to be able to get right 
along without interruption after he once introduces it, 
You can make up your mind before you start selling the 
retailer that you will have to maintain at all times an ample 
stock of finished goods instantly available for immediate 
shipment. This is easier said than done. Keeping a stock 
of a couple hundred styles, each of them in seven sizes, all 
in balance with demand ‘in quantities and size assortment, 
with at least 75 per cent of your business on an immediate 
delivery basis, calls for an entirely different method of 
handling than making up goods against actual orders, as 's 
customary in selling the jobber. Every time a retailer runs 
out of your goods you force him to put in some competitor’s 
product. But that isn’t the worst of it. The retailer jumps 
to the conclusion that you are supplying someone else with 
the goods that ought to be coming to him, and he thinks that 
every consumer who refuses to accept a substitute is going 
to a competing store to get what he asked for. If you make 
it difficult for the dealer to replenish his supply of your 
goods, in his disgust he is sure to follow the line of least 
resistance and to put in some other make that he can get with 
ease and certainty. All this involves the manufacturer in 
‘earrying the bag.’ This he must be prepared to do. And 
this in turn requires large capital investment in finished 
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Mr. Mettler’s Address. 

Discussing this interesting subject, Mr. Mettler said in 
part: 

“Quite « number of manufacturers selling to the jobber 
have attempted to sell directly to the retailer. For one 
reason or another many of these attempts have been unsuc- 
cessful. They have involved large financial loss. It is the 
feeling of the officers of your Association that these at- 
tempts have failed largely because those seeking to make 
the change have not fully understood in advance just what 
was involved, and that if these manufacturers had known 
more about the problem before hand they would have either 
met it successfully or never haye attempted it at all. It is 
for this reason that I have been asked to prepare this dis- 
course on the subject of selling directly to the retailer, in the 
hope that it may place before you in simple direct form 
the fundamental essentials of direct selling, so that any 
who may be considering this method of distribution may 
have before them a fair picture of the problems with which 
they must expect to deal. 

“T will not bore you with any long-winded or high- 
sounding academic roll. I will attempt to present only prac- 
tical suggestions based on actual experience, covering some 
of those simple pitfalls often regarded as insignificant and 
of little consequence but which really determine the out- 
come. Remember, it’s trifles that go to make up perfec- 
tion—but perfection is no trifle. Of course any manufac- 
turer who has been through all this and is familiar with 
the problem of selling the retailer is already well fed up on 
this subject. He is like the sailor who is so sea-sick that he 
is sick of seeing the sea, 

“When a manufacturer turns from selling the jobber to 
selling the retailer he steps into an entirely new business. 
Uinless he knows pretty well what he is about before he 
undertakes it he will find it a step from daylight into dark- 
ness, . 

“Manufacturing is entirely different from merchandis- 
ing, and merchandising is a far step from manufacturing. 
Many things perfectly acceptable to the jobber would never 
he tolerated for one minute by the retailer. 

“Do not allow yourself to be misled by the finished ac- 
-omplishment of some one outstanding success by overlook- 
ing the many years of struggle underlying a slowly develop- 
ed growth. The old saying is certainly true in this game— 
‘It takes years to grow rich overnight.’ 

“No proper consideration of this subject can be had 
without a fair understanding of the requirements of the 
retailer for the successful conduct of his business. This is 
simply getting the other fellow’s point of view. It sounds 
easy, but you can’t hope to think in terms of the retailer 
unless you learn to know something of how a store is run. 

WHat THE RETAILER WANTS. 

“The retailer who knows what he is about is going to 
handle: 

“(1) The line which has the greatest turn-over, that is, 
which is in greatest demand, which has the greatest con- 
sumer acceptance, the line which is most satisfactory to his 
trade. 

“(2) The line which he can secure with ease and cer- 
tainty, insuring continuity of supply, and 

“(3) The line which shows him a satisfactory margin 
of profit. 


“These are the three fundamental essentials. You ean- 
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not leave out any of them. 

“Taking up the first of these—turnover—80 to 90 per 
cent of the retailer’s business is done on a very few num- 
bers, requiring very small stock considering the turn-over. 
The other 20 per cent of his business is spread over a great 
number of styles requiring a comparatively large invest- 
ment in slowly moving stock. ‘The retailer’s profit is in 
turn-overs and not in left-overs’. I sometimes wish the 
retailer would always remember this himself. 

‘““Mark-down and inventory shortage constitute the two 
great sources of loss to the retailer. The rate of the dealer’s 
turn-over and his loss on ‘mark-downs’ really control his 
margin of profit and his overhead. Mark-downs which do 
not carry their share of the overhead involve dead loss in 
themselves and cut down the profit on the good lines. In 
some lines the retailer’s mark-down runs as high as 20 per 
cent. This kills profit faster than anything excepting actual 
inventory shortage through stealing of stock by clerks or 
shoplifters. 

“The dealer’s ‘turn-over’ depends upon his getting goods 
that sell. 

“The manufacturer who will deal with the retailer must 
make a wide enough range of styles to fully cover the 
active business of’ the merchant he seeks to supply. He 
must remember that it is the retailer and not himself who 
really determines what must be manufactured. He must 
stand ready to install or abandon machinery, regardless of 
cost, in order to make what the dealer requires. His turn- 
over depends upon his getting the right goods. In other 
words, yon’ve got to make what the trade wants, and ‘if the 
trade wants all bitch pups you have got to breed all bitch 
pups’ You needn’t get the exalted idea that the retailer 
is such a fool as to be willing to buy all the easy-to-make 
styles from you and all of the hard ones from your com- 
petitor. 

“Under the second retailer requirement I mentioned— 
ease and continuity of supply—you have to bear in mind 
that the retailer is not gomg to induce all of his consumer 
customers to buy any line of merchandise—no matter how 
good it may be—that he is not going to be able to get right 
along without interruption after he once introduces it, 
You can make up your mind before you start selling the 
retailer that you will have to maintain at all times an ample 
stock of finished goods instantly available for immediate 
shipment. This is easier said than done. Keeping a stock 
of a couple hundred styles, each of them in seven sizes, all 
in balance with demand in quantities and size assortment, 
with at least 75 per cent of your business on an immediate 
delivery basis, calls for an entirely different method of 
handling than making up goods against actual orders, as 's 
customary in selling the jobber. Every time a retailer runs 
out of your goods you force him to put in some competitor’s 
product. But that isn’t the worst of it. The retailer jumps 
to the conclusion that you are supplying someone else with 
the goods that ought to be coming to him, and he thinks that 
every consumer who refuses to accept a substitute is going 
to a competing store to get what he asked for. If you make 
it difficult for the dealer to replenish his supply of your 
goods, in his disgust he is sure to follow the line of least 
resistance and to put in some other make that he can get with 
ease and certainty. All this involves the manufacturer in 
‘carrying the bag.” This he must be prepared to do. And 
this in turn requires large capital investment in finished 
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goods and advance commitments for materials, involving the 
taking of all risk and loss incident to fluctuation in values— 
at times a financial factor of no small import. 

“You may be successful in inducing a portion of the 
retail trade to place advance orders, provided there are ad- 
vantages and no disadvantages to them in doing so. This 
means that you must expect cancellations on such orders 
and accept them gracefully. You must see to it that it is 
never to the disadvantage of a customer to place an ad- 
vance order, and must not allow immediate delivery orders 
to jeopardize the shipment of advance orders. 

“You cannot expect a dealer to handle your line unless 
you extend him sufficient credit to get enough of your goods 
to fully cover the requirements of his own trade after he has 
introduced your line to them. You must be prepared to ex- 
tend credit even when it involves risk, to the extent of the 
customer’s requirements, 

“The third fundamental referred to is the dealer’s margin 
of profit. This he will expect to be approximately 33% 
per cent of his retail selling price, or a mark up of close to 
50 per cent of cost. In some fast moving lines, where risk 
of mark-down left-overs is eliminated, the dealer can safely 
operate upon a somewhat smaller margin, but he will resent 
and resist any curtailment of his margin. 

“All business is built upon confidence. If you shake the 
confidence of the dealer you are quite likely to shake him 
loose. You needn’t think you will be able to hop your 
prices up and down according to changes in cost of produc- 
tion and have the retailer stick to you as a jobber would. 
The jobber understands changes in cost of production more 
readily than the retailer. ; 

“So much for the retailer’s requirements. We will now 
turn from the retailer and consider the meeting of his re- 
quirements by a manufacturer. Let us take, for example, a 
manufacturer with a fair size plant built up through the 
jobber with a fairly well established jobber trade. How is 
he going to turn to selling the retailer? How is he going 
to induce the retailer to take up a new and unknown line 
and how is he gcing to do it quickly, and what does this 
transaction involve? You have to bear in mind that the 
introduction of new lines is getting harder and harder. 
The virgin soil has been pretty well taken up and is being 
pretty carefully cultivated by the old-timers in the game 
and particularly by jobbers. 

THINGS THE RETAILER Must BE SHowN. ; 

“Why should any reputable merchant turn down a sure 
thing in an old established line, on which his consumers have 
been steadily repeating for years, for the purpose of taking 
a flier on ar: article of unproven demand, and how is the re- 
tailer to explain this change to his own consumers, who have 
been not only satisfied but pleased with what they have been 
getting, and what is to compensate him for the loss in pres- 
tige in giving up known lines for those unheard of and un- 
proven? Experienced credit men will tell you the stores 
handling standard established lines are financially soundest. 

“You will find that the retailer is experienced in trying 
out new lines and that he is well fed up on amateur adven- 
tures. Why should he change? 

“At the outset the direct selling cost will overwhelm your 
profit—unless—your prices are ridiculously high. If you do 
succeed in opening accounts they must be properly served. 
It’s a whole lot easier to open an account than to re-open it, 
and after you have been once around and mussed up the 
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market you will find you are all done. The burnt chiid 
dreads the fire and the merchant has a long memory for the 
bungler. You can’t get the confidence of a dealer quickly 
It takes years of trading to establish trade, but it only re- 
quires one or two misdeals to queer the game. 

“The process of building up a large outlet through a 
very large number of small retail stores is necessarily a slow, 
orderly movement. Your goods will move from your factory 
warehouse just as fast as they sell over the retail counter 
and no faster. The idea of selling up your output in a fev. 
weeks doesn’t apply at all in selling the retail trade. 

“And so you will see the establishing of trade with the 
retailer by 2 manufacturer is a long slow process, the sig- 
nificance of which is the financial problem involved or the 
amount of capital you will be compelled to draw upon pure- 
ly to meet the loss of the transition from the jobber to the 
retailer. I don’t believe anyone can accurately estimate 
this. advance. It is one of the greatest dangers incident to 
the change in selling policy under consideration, and at 
best it wil! take any large manufacturer years to build up 
sufficient demand through thousands of retailers to entirels 
take care of a fair-sized output. You must make large 
financial provision in advance to bridge this gap and you 
want to have the cash in the bank before you start. 

“Entirely apart from the amount of capital needed to 
cover the dead loss of the transaction from jobber to retail- 
er there are other problems in finance in connection wit! 
selling the dealer which may be larger than you would sup- 
pose. I have carefully estimated the capital requirements 
of selling as compared with manufacturing, and if you wil! 
divide an enterprise, manufacturing and selling to the retail 
dealer, into two departments, the first manufacturing and 
the second selling, and if you will allow the manufacturing 
end the capital that it requires for its manufacturing oper 
tions including its factory, land, building, machinery equip 
ment, materials and supplies, goods in process and eash fo: 
the proper conduct of its business, and if you will allow 
all finished goods to pass into the hands of the selling de 
partment as fast as they are completely manufactured read) 
for shipment and allow the selling department its exact 
capital requirements for,an adequate stock of finished goods, 
accounts receivable and only a comfortable cash balance, 
you will find, much to your surprise perhaps, that you will 
have a greater investment in your selling department than 
in your manufacturing department. I have watched this 
problem for years and it is correctly stated. I don’t believ: 
that the average manufacturer who has attempted to sell the 
retailer has fully understood this financial problem, and |! 
think it has been more responsible for the failures that have 
taken place than any other one factor. 

SoME OF THE PROBLEMS OF SELLING. 

“T will touch briefly upon some of the problems ot sell- 
ing administration. The manufacturer who has been sel!- 
ing to the jobber would be appalled at the extent of detail in 
accounting and particularly in correspondence incident tv 
selling a large number of comparatively .small retail stores. 
Your organization layout for direct retailer selling will b: 
very different from that for selling the jobber. You will 
have nearly ten per cent as many people in your office and 
sales force as in the entire factory force. You will find this 
will make quite a difference with your fixed overhead it 
you should attempt to shut down. You can’t lay off your 
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office and sales force as you can lay off factory workers. 

“The impression which the retailer gets of the manufac- 
turer will be largely based upon the way in which his com- 
munications with the house are handled, the manner in 
which credits and collections are administered and the trade 
aid he received from the Sales Department in helping him 
dispose of the goods he buys. Here is the true test of mer- 
chandising. The line may be very satisfactory in every way 
and yet the reputation of the house may be anything but 
good. This depends largely upon promptness, courtesy and 
intelligence in all contact with the customer, whether it be 
by correspondence or through the direct appeal and assist- 
ance of the traveling salesman. Now, you may say this is 
obviously selfevident and any fool would know that much 
about it. But it must be borne in mind that the volume of 
correspondence in connection with sales, credits and collec- 
tions becomes enormous and must be handled by a large 
number of clerks, some of whom can never get it into their 
heads that the customer is always right, or they don’t see 
why the house should be “gypped” out of discount, or they 
don’t understand why a customer should be allowed to re- 
turn pre-war goods. 

“Consider for a moment collection correspondence. Only 
a comparatively few of the smaller merchants pay their 
bills on the dot just as you would meet a note in the bank. 
Many of them pay as they themselves are paid by the con- 
sumers, and I ask you do you always pay your personal bills 


to the stores on a certain day, or do you do this when you. 


happen to feel like it? Remember this is what the retailer 
is used to and quite naturally his point of view on this 
subject is influenced by his own experience. Very often 
when a retailer owes you past-due money, and receives a 
letter to remind him of the fact, he gets sore the very mo- 
ment he sees your name on the outside of the envelope be- 
fore he even opens it. He knows its a ‘dun’ for a past-due 
bill and no matter how politely it is worded it gives of- 
fense. That’s enough to give you an idea of the delicate 
handling required for this work if you are going to avoid 
making a lot of loyal friends sore. 

“Correspondence of this nature, in the best of hands, is 
difficult to handle, though vitally necessary in the conduct 
of business. To allow one group of retailers to take the 
maximum discount in paying bills at any old time is grossly 
unfair to those who pay on the dot for the same goods and 
is obviously contrary to sound business policy, and yet, to 
show you the other extreme, I have heard it said that the 
Credit Department of a reputable house recently put Mar- 
shall Field & Company on a eash basis because they had 
not met an invoice according to its terms, which, it turned 
out, had gone astray. Thus probably didn’t worry Marshall 
Mield and Company, but it shows what can happen to the 
best of them under decentralization of authority in business 
management. These clerks are very liable to get too close 
ap in their point of view. There’s such a thing as not being 
«ble to see the woods for the trees. 

Your Day In THE SPOTLIGHT. 

“The nearer you get to the center of the stage the easier 
you find it to open good accounts—but—don’t forget the 
nearer you get to the center of the stage the closer you get 
to being the bull’s eye on the target. If you are reasonably 
suecessful in establishing relations with the retail dealer, 
your merchandise, your trade marks and your methods will 
be elosely copied and sometimes in an unscrupulous man- 
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Trade mark infringement cases follow naturally in 
You 


ner. 
the wake of every nationally advertised product. 
would be amused and surprised at the nerve of some of the 
imitators. When the interwoven trade name was adopted, 
nearly twenty years ago, there was no “Inters” and there 
were no “Wovens” as hosiery trade marks. We went out 
of our way to steer clear of the field, and yet, a few years 
ago there suddenly began to spring up all sorts of “Inters’ 
and all sorts of “Wovens” all obviously for the precon- 
ceived purpose of appropriating the hard earned reputa- 
tion and consumer demand of Interwoven. Some even 
copied the design patented shape of the ticket and the 
color scheme, as well as part of the trade mark. It reminds 
me of the sign which hung in a famous Scotch golf club— 
‘Members will please not pick up lost balls until they stop 
rolling.’ We have had to prosecute a great many of these 
trade mark cases. We have always been successful but we 
have always had to pay the bill. If you ever have to pick 
out a trade mark, be sure you get one that no one ean imi- 
tate. It will be valuable—when you find it. 

“There are many matters of policy which cannot be 
discussed in the time allowed. Just this word of advice: 
Honesty is by long odds the best policy. Never change the 
quality of a style unless you change the style number. 
Never give inside prices, special discounts, advertising al- 
lowances or favors to favorites at the expense of all the 
rest. Good business admits of no ‘monkey’ business. Equal 
fairness to all is the only safe foundation for long life in 
trade. The good will of the retailer costs much time and 
money to secure. It must be carefully guarded. 

“T have now shown you, selected at random, many of the 
practical little problems involved in selling directly to the 
retailer. To have an established outlet through ten thous- 
and loyal and contented retail stores and to have millions 
of satisfied customers as users of your product, and second 
to none, is a worthwhile accomplishment—well worth the 
many years it takes and the millions of dollars it costs. 
And yet it requires almost as much care and management 
to maintain this sort of a layout as it takes to establish it. 
If, in operating under this system, you fall down on either 
the goods or the service, you will still lose out in the end. 

“The most profitable hosiery mills in this country dis- 
tribute through the jobber. This is.a fact which we cannot 
dispute. There are advantages in favor of each of the two 
systems but it is my firm conviction that either may be 
equally successful. 

“Every time I hear of a manufaeturer throwing up good 
jobber connections to try selling the retailer I have to think 
of the epitaph on the tombstone: ‘I was Well; I Wanted to 
be Better; I Took Physic and Here I Am.’ 

“After twenty years of careful study of the problem 
of selling, I have come to have a very high regard for the 
jobber. The manufacturer’s agent, the commission house 
and the jobber all have their proper places in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise. Many of the hosiery jobbing houses 
are highly developed and well run. One occasionally hears 
idle talk concerning the elimination of the jobber. Just at 
present he is a long way from eliminated. The hardest 
competition we have comes from the jobber. In my opinion 
he is not going to be eliminated in the hosiery field. 

“Many manufacturers have turned back to the jobber 
after unsuccessful attempts to sell the retailer. Only a 
handful have survived the pitfalls of the transition. We 
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consider ourselves most fortunate in having survived. I 
have no doubt that some of you, who have been listening to 
this rambling discussion, have been trying to figure out how 
in the world we did survive and you may have been looking 
for some one good reason why. So, now, if you will give 
me your closest attention, I will tell you the one big secret 
of the Interwoven success—we have always had damn good 
luck.” 
The Second Session. 

Election of officers for the coming year and the discus- 
sion of an educational campaign for more intelligent buying 
on the part of jobbers and retailers, an address by F. L. 
Miller, Jr., president of the United Hosiery Mills Corpora- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn., on “The Future of Seamless 
Hosiery” and a paper on “Artificial Silk and Its Growing 
Importance to the Hosiery Industry,’ by Samuel A. Sal- 
vage, president of The Viscose Company, Marcus Hook, 
Pa., featured the Thursday morning session, which con- 
cluded the convention. 

All officers were re-elected for another term, these being: 
President, Joseph H. Zens, of the Milwaukee Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice president, Gustave Oberlaender, 
of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; second vice 
president, W. H. McLellan, of Alden Mills, New Orleans; 
treasurer, Ernest Blood, of True Shape Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia; directors: Thomas W. Buck, of Thomas W. Buck 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; G. F. Dickson, of Minneapolis 
Knitting Works, Minneapolis; D. L. Galbraith, of American 
Textiles, Inc., Bay City, Mich.; John W. Mettler, of Inter- 
woven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; F. L. Miller, 
of United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga; W. Park Moore, of 
Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; W. W. Moyer, of 
Euphrata, Pa.; and J. W. Lesher, of Unrivaled Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Williamsport, Pa. 

The first address on the Thursday morning program was 
the discussion of artificial silk by Mr. Salvage. Mr. Sal- 
vage illustrated his remarks with charts on the production 
and consumption of artificial silk, ete., and his address was 
received as most informative by the members present. He 
said in part: 

“Artificial silk dates back to the year 1884 when a 
Frenchman—Count Chardonnet—was granted a patent for 
a process for making an artificial silk thread from nitro- 
cellulose, or what is commonly known as gun cotton. This 
fact has led up to a complete revolution in silk textile 
manufacture, and by the remarkable strides that have been 
accomplished in perfecting its manufacture, artificial silk 
today occupies an important position in the commercial 
world. 

“Since that time other processes have been invented and 
perfected, and today there are four processes in use for 
the manufacture of artificial silk on a commercial scale. 

“The first is the Chardonnet process which uses cotton 
as a base. It is treated with acids and ether which dissolve 
the cotton and form a nitro-cellulose solution. 

“The next process which came into use was the cupro- 
ammonium, and it was most extensively developed by the 
Germans. This process also used cotton as a base and pure 
copper and ammonia for dissolving the cellulose. The yarn 
produced by this process was regarded as an improvement 
over the yarn produced by the Chardonnet process, but at 
that time artificial silk yarn had greater limitations than 
today, and for this reason, was only used in commercial 
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quantities by the braid and millinery interests. 

“The next development of importance is the Viscose pro- 
cess. Viscose was discovered by two English chemists, 
Cross and Bevan. It is a cellulose solution, and the word 
‘Viscose’ means a sticky substance. Artificial silk made 
from Viscose was discovered by an Englishman named 
Stearn. He made a product with a presentable appearance 
but only on a laboratory scale and he finally disposed 0° 
his patents. These patents were developed in both Englan:| 
and the United States at about the same time and along t!: 
same lines, starting in about 1902. A very large amount . 
capital was expended in both countries before a method wa: 
found to produce Viscose artificial silk of a quality accep! 
able to the trade on a profitable basis; and it was as late a: 
1911 when the first important plant was completed in t!)' 
country to produce artificial silk on a sizeable commerci: 
scale. 

“This plant produced 320,120 pounds in 1911, and i: 
creased its production to 1,120,000 pounds in 1912. 

“England developed faster than we did here, as in 190 
she had erected a plant which was producing a good produ: 
on a large seale, which was strong and soft and found adap- 
table for many textile lines. 

“The last development is the so-called acidate proces, 
which has not yet reached the proportions of the thr 
mentioned previously. 

“T regard the American manufacturer as the most enter 
prising one in the world when it comes to meeting new con 


ditions, or rather, when endeavoring to adapt himself to « 


new product, and I think my opinion is borne out by the 
fact that the American hosiery manufacturer was the firs! 
to consume quantities of artificial silk for hosiery. Th: 
development started in 1911, and has steadily grown int 
a business of large magnitude.” Mr. Salvage at this pois: 
exhibited a chart which showed the tremendous expansion i: 
the home production of artificial silk during the past ten 
vears. In 1913, the domestic production inereased to ov: 
one and one-half million pounds. In 1914 to nearly two a: 
one-half million pounds, and in 1915 to over four milliv: 
pounds. In 1916 to practically five and three-quarter mi! 
lion, and in 1917 to nearly six and three-quarter million 
pounds. 1918 is the only year in which the production di 
not show an increase, and this was entirely due to the war 
The artificial silk industry was not essential to winning the 
war, said Mr. Salvage, and consequently it was impossibli 
to run the plants to full capacity, with the result that in 
1918 the production fell to 5,828,000 pounds. In 1919, 
which was after the armistice had been signed, the produc 
tion increased to 8,174,000 pounds. In 1920 it rose to ap- 
proximately ten and one-quarter million, in 1921 to fifteen 
million and in 1922 to twenty-three and one-half million. 

This chart also showed the importations of artificial silk, 
showing the importations of this in 1922 to-be the largest in 
history, with current statistics indicating a further in- 
crease. 

The next chart presented covered a comparison of the 
importation of raw silk and the consumption in this country 
of artificial silk, the latter being arrived at by combining 
the domestic production and importations. This showed a 
raw silk importation in 1922 of between 45,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 pounds, as against a fiber silk consumption in the 
same year of about 27,000,000 pounds, the increase in this 
consumption having risen steadily since 1913, with the ex- 
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ception of the years 1917 and 1918, from a consumption of 
4,000,000 pounds in that year. 

Approximate figures on the consumption of fiber silk in 
the United States, as given in Mr. Salvage’s charts, are: 
1913, about 4,000,000 pounds; 1916, nearly 8,000,000 
pounds; 1918, about 6,000,000 pounds; 1919, about 914 
million pounds; 1920, about 12,000,000 pounds; 1921, about 
15,000,000 pounds; 1922, about 27,000,000 pounds. 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Salvage, said: “You will 
observe the marked increase of consumption in artificial silk 
during the past four years, and the only decline in consump- 
tion in the years 1917 and 1918 was brought about by world 
conditions which existed at that time. Even during the 
dreaded year 1920—which the business man may well shud- 
der to think of—you will note that the consumption of arti- 
ficial silk increased.” This was in spite of an opposite ef- 
fect on the real silk market, he pointed out. 

Mr. Salvage’s next chart compared the hosiery consump- 
tion of fiber silk in the United States with the total con- 
sumption in this country, showing the former to be about 
as follows: 1913, approximately 1,500,000 pounds; 1914, 
ibout 2,500,000 pounds; 1915, about 4,500,000 pounds; 
1916, about 4,250,000 pounds; 1918, about 2,250,000 
pounds; 1919, about 2,500,000; 1920, about 3,000,000; 
1921, about 4,500,000 pounds; 1922 about 6,750,000 pounds. 

Also exhibited was a chart showing the knit goods con- 
sumption, excluding that of hosiery, which showed that this 
consumption practically only started in 1922, the consump- 
tion inereasing about 4,750,000 pounds in the past two years. 

Total knitting machine consumption of artificial silk, 
of course including hosiery, was next exhibited, showing a 
consumption by knitting machines ranging from about 
1,750,000 pounds in 1913 to approximately 13,250,000 
pounds in 1922. 

The next chart, showing weaving consumption of fiber 
silk, showed that in this industry approximately 7,500,000 
pounds of artificial silk were used, compared with a con- 
sumption of about 1,750,000 in 1913. 

Charts showing exports of fiber silk hosiery were also 
included by Mr. Salvage, of which the following recapitula- 


ion is given: 
Year Dozen Pairs Value 
1918 632,000 $2,800,000 
1919 1,594,000 8,790,000 
1920 807,000 6,900,000 
1921 670,000 2,980,000 
1922 eC es 


Mr. Salvage’s final chart showed the price range of raw 
sik as compared with that of artificial silk over the past 
en years, in connection with which he pointed out that 
“while raw silk has zigzagged considerably over this period, 
artificial silk has had only one downward movement in the 
past ten years, which was confined to six consecutive months 
—the time of the awful crash.” 

Taking up again the growing importance of the industry, 
Mr. Salvage continued: 

“I want to first attempt to impress upon your minds 
what the increasing development of the artificial silk in- 
<lustry the world over has amounted to. I have no records 
at hand of the world’s production of artificial silk in the 
vear 1913, and, therefore, I cannot offer a comparison of 
it to the real silk production during the same year; but it is 
safe to assume the artificial silk production was very much 
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smaller and hardly comparable; I have, however, collected 
estimates of the world’s annual production of artificial silk 
as of December 31, 1922, and I offer them to you, without 
vouching for their accuracy, but having obtained them from 
the best source available. 
United States 


23,500,000 pounds 


England 15,340,000 pounds 
(1) Germany 12,584,000 pounds 
Belgium 6,292,000 pounds 
France 6,292,000 pounds 
Holland 2,516,800 pounds 
Switzerland 1,887,600 pounds 
Austria 1,573,000 pounds 
Hungary 1,887,600 pounds 
Poland 943,800 pounds 


Czeko-Slovakia 
(2) Italy 
(3) Spain 


6,292,000 pounds 
6,292,000 pounds 


79,738,000 pounds 

(1) This is capacity of production; actual production 
less pro tem. ; ; 

(2) This is a rough estimate, but likely to be ex- 
ceeded soon. 

- (3) Unimportant. 

“T saw in a recent issue of the New York Commercial 
a statement that the world’s artificial silk output for the 
year 1922 was 71,900,000 pounds; which more or less con- 
firms the figures I have submitted, as they show the produc- 
tive capacity at the close of the year. The world’s produc- 
tion of real silk for the year ending June 30, 1922, is stated 
by the Silk Association of America to be 59,437,000 pounds; 
and therefore you will note that the world’s production of 
artificial silk has already exceeded that of real silk. 

“T think there are two points I would like to emphasize 
to show the growing importance of artificial silk to the 
hosiery industry. The first beirfg the determination of the 
interests in the artificial silk industry to constantly and 
materially increase their production, if the demand justifies 
such action. There are huge extensions to plants here al- 
ready on the way, and it is estimated that the production in 
this country for 1923 will exceed 1922’s production by 
about 7,500,000 pounds and plans are already laid down 
which will assure the 1924 production of a similar increase 
over 1923, 

“You may be aware that the Philadelphia district has 
the largest artificial silk plant in the world. I refer to The 
Viscose Company’s plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., and you may 
be interested to know that this company has already pur- 
chased lana for the erection of another large plant which 
we are going to build within the city limits of Philadelphia. 

“T might state that it has been, and will continue to be, 
the policy of the company I represent, to increase its pro- 
duction up to a point just short of saturation in order to en- 
deavor to bring about a steady price range and avoid if 
possible speculation, which only produces spectacular or 
voleanie eruptions in prices. We believe that the industry 
can best be developed by a steady price which will give as- 
surance to the consumer. 

“The second point is that the hosiery industry started 
consuming artificial silk by plaiting it on cotton, and this 
led to knitting large quantities in straight artificial silk 
hose. While I am informed this is a permanent develop- 
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ment, I myself am not prepared to say; but I feel it is quite 
safe to say that twisting artificial silk with real silk and 
knitting it into hose is a permanent development, and while 
this has been done for a number of years, it is only quite 
recently that this has developed into substantial quantities, 
and it may be regarded that this development is still more 
or less in its infancy, and is going to grow into a business 
of much greater proportions. We find today old establish- 
ed hosiery firms who have not heretofore used artificial silk 
now putting out a line of this sort, and from every angle we 
view this, it would seem that this development is going to 
be of greatest importance to both industries in the future. 

“Very large quantities of artificial silk have been and 
are now being used for twisting with wool for hosiery, but 
I cannot say how permanent this will be. The full fash- 
ioned hosiery interests have really only recently used arti- 
ficial silk, and we now find the demand from this source 
increasing, and we anticipate a very large demand from it 
in the future. 

“There is another point on which the subject I was asked 
to speak does not embrace, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to mention it, as I think the artificial silk industry regards 
it as highly important, and as your association covers both 
the hosiery and underwear interests, it is perhaps appropri- 
ate for me to do so. The underwear manufacturers, up ‘to 
the present, have not been large consumers of artificial silk, 
but a few who have considered the product seriously for 
their goods have consumed constantly increasing quantities; 
and I fee] we are on the eve of a period when artificial silk 
will be used very extensively in connection with underwear, 
and the day will come when there will be a most important 
relationship between this branch of your association’s inter- 
ests and the artificial silk industry.” 

The final address of the session was made by Frank L. 
Miller, Jr., president of the United Hosiery Mills Corpora- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tennessee, on the subject: 

The Future of Seamless Hosiery. 

“When we think of seamless hosiery and ask this ques- 
tion, we really refer to women’s silk hosiery. We cannot 
possibly refer to women’s seamless silk hosiery, because 
such phraseology is a misnomer. There is not extant today 
such a thing as women’s seamless silk hose. I, myself, have 
not seen a pair of women’s seamless silk stockings in several 
years. There are, of course, classes of seamless hosiery— 
men’s and children’s in cotton and silk, and something of my 
discussion is relative to them—but I do not hesitate to say 
there would be no discussion—there would be no question to 
discuss—except for the problems connected with women’s 
silk hosiery knit on circular machines, afterward seamed 
and sold in competition with their more expensive full-fash- 
ioned sisters. 

“There can be no question as to the established position 
of men’s seamless socks. There can be no question as to 
the established superiority of children’s seamless stockings, 
socks and three-quarter lengths for every age and at every 
price. 

“In women’s cotton and mercerized goods, there is no 
question as to seamless supremacy, because of manufactur- 
ing economy. You would be surprised to know the tremen- 
dous sale of women’s cotton hosiery in the country. In our 
mills around Chattanooga, in the year 1922, there were man- 
ufactured of three styles of women’s cotton hosiery 193,000 
dozens—of all styles of women’s cotton hosiery, a full quar- 
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ter of a million dozens, and this is only one corporation. 

“We can easily dispose of the question of children’s hosi- 
ery, because largely they are seamless. There are many in- 
teresting phases, hovever, of children’s manufactured. The 
expertness of ribbing (setting the dial properly to get elas- 
ticity and plumpness of fabric); the differing qualities 
of raw materials used, making one stocking quite different 
in the finished product from another. Of late, much care 
and thought have been given to beautiful transferring and 
looping, eliminating all ugly bulges. Again, there is a 
growing tendency to spend more money in dyeing, finishing 
and packing than ever before, so that today those mills who 
give most attention to these details find their product sells 
easier and quicker, even if the price is somewhat higher 
than that of competitors. 

“The most noticeable tendency of the times in children’s 
goods, as in all other types of merchandise, is towards tli 
finer gauges. We have today countless mills running 320 
and 340 needle ribs, and one or two manufacturing 360 
needle stockings. There has been a great increase in the 
use of finer silk socks and silk ribbed stockings for child- 
ren, a half dozen seasonal colors lending beauty to this typ» 
of goods. 

“Again, in men’s hosiery, the seamless silk half hose ha- 
made serious inroads into the full fashioned business, thi 
latest improvement found in the split foot Banner half hose, 
manufactured almost entirely in the finer gauges—this im- 
proved article is perhaps the easiest selling hose on the 
market. The seamless cotton socks command the field. 

“So it is with women’s cotton goods; again we find finer 
gauges, carefully made seams and triple seams;. attention 
to the diameter of the machines to afford narrower ankle- 
and better fitting stockings. In women’s cotton hosiery. 
the inexpensiveness of manufacture, particularly in the 
South, is noteworthy. Both in women’s goods and halt 
hose, particular care is being given to increase fineness 0! 
gauge and more precise manufacture of each individual 
size. In men’s hosiery, many mills are using three different 
diameters to make the various sizes, and in women’s hosiery, 
two different diameters. 

“Tt is not surprising, then, on a cheap silk market, to sec 
in silk hosiery the women’s dollar stocking, carefully made 
with a seam and triple seams, manufactured either on the 
latest spring needle machine, or upon the latest Scott & 
Williams machines with special cams, which include clear- 
ness of fabric. On a high silk market, many mills have 
been producing twisted silk with fiber, to obtain added 
weight, together with beauty and durability. Either of 
these stockings may be economically and profitably manutac- 
tured to sell over the counter in their respective seasons, In 
this field, there is not the slightest question of the superior 
kind of hosiery formerly known as “Women’s Seamless 
Hosiery.” 

“By process of elimination, we have thus narrowed th¢ 
discussion down to one topic: The question of silk hosiery 
at prices higher than $1.00 per pair retail as a field for the 
seamless manufacturer. It is generally contended that above 
this price the consuming public insists upon strictly full 
fashioned goods. It is natural at this time that there should 
be a discussion. It is because of the apparent slowness of 
demand for women’s silk hosiery, knit on seamless machin¢ 
and afterwards seamed. There is, indeed, everything favor. 
ing full-fashioned merchandise in the higher prices: An 
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age long superiority which can be overcome, not by facts 
alone. Facts must be supplemented with much talk, care- 
fully-planned advertising-—and then, more facts. These 
facts are roughly classified: 

“(1) Durability: There is little argument that a 12- 
strand seamless women’s stocking to sell for $1.50 per pair 
over the counter is highly durable, just as all other seamless 
stockings wear better, in my opinion, than full fashioned 
stockings. 

“(2) Constantly improved quality: Since prior to the 
war, many things have happened in seamless hosiery. I 
often think that the little seaming attachments we bought in 
1914 in our institution, putting a seam down the back of a 
cheap, club-footed 15-inch boot Japan silk women’s stocking 
made on a 34-inch machine, to sell at 50 cents per pair— 
I say, I often think that the seam we put down the back 
in imitation of our more ornamental full-fashioned sister, 
was the inspiration for better merchandise. Since then we 
find new sinkers and cams, or the growing use of the spring- 
beard needle. Hither produces a fineness and clearness of 
fabric, we think, equal to most full-fashioned stockings. 
Sinee then, the narrowed ankles; some clumsily produced, 
others more delicately attained, through the use of the nar- 
rower diameter. Since that time we find seamless stockings 
with these narrow ankles being produced in high boots on 
fine gauge machines. The growth, first, of 240 needle and 
then of 260 and 280 needle machines, narrowing the gap in 
fineness of gauge between the seamless and the full-fashion- 
ed types of hosiery. Remember, that gauge really means 
needles to the inch. The number of needles a stocking poss- 
esses is unimportant, unless you also know the diameter of 
the machine. If a machine be 314-inch diameter, it produces 
approximately 10 per cent finer stocking than the same ma- 
chine with the same number of needles in 31-inch cylinder. 

“In summary, I feel that seamless hosiery is established 
in every field, that its future is assured with the exception 
of higher priced women’s stockings, and in this field. I want 
to definitely assert that tremendous strides have been made, 
remarkable improvements effected in fabric, durability and 
finish—a magnificent result for a modest price. 

To give an illustration, I was looking through an old file 
and found a women’s silk stocking produced by our mill 
nine years ago. I compared this with today’s product—I 
need no further evidence. Again I say, that such improve- 
ments have been made that I feel in a few years more the 
seamless stocking, as such, in any price field that is chosen, 
will begin to gain that definite call, that positive demand 
over the retail counter that the full-fashioned stocking has 
always commanded. 

“When the stocking reaches that degree of perfection 
that its manufacturer can definitely assert—Our stocking is 
manufactured on a circular machine, and as such, is offered 
to the consuming public because of its superior merit ‘to any 
other kind of merchandise—then I think the future of seam- 
less higher priced hosiery may begin to be felt, but so long 
as the name ‘seamless’ is retained, that name itself is the 
greatest of all handicaps. It is a misnomer, the goods are 
not seamless, but are seamed. There is no such thing in the 
United States as a women’s ‘seamless’ silk stocking. If the 

seamless manufacturer is to make the higher quality of his 
product generally known, he must throw aside a name which 
he has outgrown.” 
At the conclusion of Mr. Miller’s paper, George F. 
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Dickson, general superintendent of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Knitting Works, presented to the Association a plan “for 
educating buyers in the importance of adopting scientific 
efficient buying methods which will enable the knitter to 
plan the continuous operation of his mill and to buy yarns 
and other supplies to advantage, thus lowering production 
costs and encouraging greater stability.” 

Mr. Dickson was enthusiastic in the presentation of the 
plan, pointing out that “the time had come when manufac- 
turers of knitted products should do something more than 
talk.” He said that at present the mills buy yarns on a 
speculative basis, guessing at their needs, and further point- 
ing out that continuous operation would eliminate high 
overhead that attends interrupted operations. Reduced 
prices to customers would also be a benefit, he pointed out, 
as the mills would be able to get prices down and deliver 
merchandise when wanted. 

President Zens announced that the plan had been ap- 
proved by the Association’s board of directors, who had 
named B. W. Thayer, of the Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
as chairman of a committee to launch this movement, hav- 
ing also set aside funds for this purpose. It was also stated 
that the ecoperation of the other knitted material associa- 
tions would be solicited, as well as the support of the De- 
partment of Commerce, bankers’ associations, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and other business organizations. 

Annual Luncheon. 

Superseding the former custom of an annual banquet, at 
this year’s convention this was changed to a luncheon, which 
was held Thursday at 1 o’clock at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. ‘The speaker of the occasion was Will Rogers, of 
Ziegfield Follies, who entertained the knitters with humorous 
quips concerning their business, also discussing current 
topics in the inimitable Will Rogers fashion. The Ziegfield 
Quintet furnished music for the occasion. 

Full Fashioned Advertising Campaing. 

An important feature in connection with the Associa- 
tion’s convention was a meeting held on Tuesday afternoon 
by members of a group of full fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers who have contributed to the proposed national adver- 
tising campaign to the consumer, for the purpose of organ- 
izing to promulgate this much discussed campaign. 

A committee was appointed to have charge of this cam- 
paign, the members of which are: John Botts, Harrington 
& Waring, New York; R. R. Snyder, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; T. H. Thieme, Wayne Knitting Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; R. Leavitt, Onyx Hosiery Co., New - 
York; Ben Van Raalte, Van Raalte Co., New York; John 
Bromley, Jr., Quaker Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; Frederick 
Thun, Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa.; and W. Park 
Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 

Further developments in the campaign were planned 
for the near future, a meeting to be held in New York City 
the following week, at which a chairman was to be selected 
and consideration given to an advertising agency to handle 
the campaign. 

Members of the group, it was announced, will contribute 
five cents per dozen on full fashioned hosiery of silk and 
silk mixtures and two and one half cents per dozen on other 
full fashioned goods. It was decided at the meeting that the 
campaign shall be of not less than three years’ duration and 
that a fund of $500,000 per year will be provided, making 
a total of $1,500,000 in all. 
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The Exhibition of Knitting Arts 


More than one new standard in exhibition circles was 
set up at the Nineteenth Knitting Arts Exhibition, held 
at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, during the week 
of April 2 to 6. That the show was even better than its 
most successful predecessors was generally the opinion of 
those attending during the week, and the event developed 
into a most profitable occasion for exhibitors and visitors 
alike. 

Naturally, much of the success of any exposition or 
show depends upon the preparatory arrangements made 
and executed by the management, and for this reason it is 
quite right that a large measure of the credit for this year’s 
show goes to Chester I. Campbell, who as general manager 
gave the exhibition his personal supervision, and his able 
corps of assistants. Mr. Campbell conducted the 1922 ex- 
hibition with credit and the greatest satisfaction, yet he even 
exceeded this success with the show held last month. 

In the matter of hall decoration, exhibit arrangement, 
courteous attention, and every other feature contributing 
to make a show pleasant and successful, it seemed no detail 
had been neglected. 

The hall was profusely decorated with the national col- 
ors, green and white draperies and artificial plants. Spaci- 
ous aisles, a symmetrical arrangement of the exhibit spaces 
and careful attention to the appearance of the hall were 
features that received much comment, as did the efficient 
service received at all times from the exhibition offices. 

The individual exhibits themselves were another feature 
aiding in the success of the event. It would have been well- 
nigh impossible to stage such an affair to the best measure 
had not the exhibitors themselves showed a splendid spirit 
of cooperation with the management on every score. 

An innovation introduced at this exposition was a hosi- 
ery style show, conceived by and conducted under the auspi- 
ces of “The Hosiery Retailer,” of Boston. On a stage erect- 
ed at one end of the hall, some fourteen picked models ex- 
hibited the latest styles in hosiery. Among the exhibitors 
in this show were the following: Allen Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia; Brown, Durell Company, Boston and New York; 
Rosenhain Co., Inc. New York; Van Raalte Co., New 
York; Providence (R. I.) Silkk Hosiery Co.; Onyx Hosiery, 
Ine., New York; Nu-Style Fabries Corp., New York; North- 
ampton (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co.; Miller Hosiery Co., New 
York; Kramer Bros., New York; Everwear Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee; Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass.; and the 
Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia. 

Indicative of the activity of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers was an extensive 
exhibit staged under the direction of the Fellowship on 
Research of the Association. This feature of the Associa- 
tion, which is being maintained in the textile division of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington,, under E. M. Schencke, 
is working to the end of standardization on a number of 
phases of knitting mill operation which is calculated to re- 
sult in an enormous saving to the industry, if effected. 

Exhibited were samples of the standardization work 
being attempted by this branch of the Association. One of 
these is the standardization of paper packing boxes. Work 
on this has been practically completed, and is nearly ready 
for submission. Standardization of methods for measuring 
hosiery is another feature of the work of the Fellowship on 


Research, the recommendations on this having already been 
endorsed by the Bureau of Standards, the Textile Commis- 
sion of the Federal Specifications Board, the American 
Home Economie Association, and the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. Cone standard- 
ization is another project being developed by the Associa- 
tion. 

- With regard to the paper box standardization, it was 
stated that at the present a wide range of sizes and shapes 
cf boxes are being used, the number of which it is hoped 
can be materially reduced for efficiency and economy in 
packing. In connection with the standardization of yarn 
cones, it was pointed out that standard cones will eliminate 
waste in manufacture. 

Other projects proposed by the Fellowship are the stan- 
dardization of twist required for all cotton yarns used for 
hosiery and underwear; standardization of mill equip- 
ment; standardization of methods for testing breaking 
strength, for which a special machine has been devised in 
the Bureau of Standards; standardization of breaking or 
bursting strengths for hosiery and underwear; standardiza- 
tion of nomenclature; standardization of lubricants for all 
knitting machines; the determining of the value of dye- 
stuffs, chemicals and soaps used for hosiery, referring 
especially to tendering, fastness to light; chlorine, ete.; 
the standardization of knitting to quarter sizes; the stand- 
ardization of sizes of yarn used for hosiery and underwear; 
the classification of hosiery and underwear and materials. 

Descriptions of Representative Exhibits. 

The show this year was marked by a wide variety of ex- 
hibits as to types of materials and equipment displayed, 
ete., and quite a number of new devices, attachments and 
improvements were being emphasized. Descriptions of 
some of the representative displays follow: 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., had 
no exhibit, but maintained their usual generous reception 
space for greeting friends and customers. The represen- 
tatives of the company in attendance at this space during 
the week included: James Holt, James MeCrudden, Charles 
Harding, F. W. Hancock, T. Golden, S. Roweroft, and R. 
W. Yeabsley. 

American Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in their large space displayed the 36 x 64 American 
monel metal rotary dyeing machine for the dyeing of all 
shades on hosiery of all types; the 44-inch American knit 
fabrie calender for finishing and setting of tubular cloth; 
the 48-inch, copper basket, motor on spindle Humatic ex- 
tractor with positive safety door and automatie timer; the 
54-inch American rotary hosiery press with new high finish 
apron; the 36 x 64 American monel metal lined, monel 
metal cylinder Acme hosiery dyeing machine for net dye- 
ing; the steam driven American underwear finishing press 
for the re-finishing of garments after folding; the specially 
constructed dyeing machine with a glass end to demonstrate 
the performance of the Y-pocket principle and baffle plate. 
The company was represented hy @. G. Rups, George I. 
Hoyer of the eastern division, H. G. Mayer and W. C. 
Dodson of the southern division, 8S. G. Dabner of the 
Canadian office and F. C. Miers, from the Cincinnati office. 

American Scrubbing Equipment Company, of Hannibal, 


Missuri, were a new exhibitor at this year’s show. Among 
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the models being exhibited and demonstrated were the No. 
5 machine, with the 24-inch brush ring; No. 9, with 18- 
inch brush ring; No. 7, with 14-inch brush ring; No. 2 
combination mop truck; No. 4, mop truck. The absence 
of the genial countenance of J. W. Farris, Jr., director of 
sales, was noted, but the company was ably represented by 
H. L. Jones, who has charge of the Philadelphia office. 

American Yarn and Processing Company, spinners and 
mereerizers, Mount Holly, North Carolina, were represented 
in the reception space of their representatives, Forrest 
Brothers. J. M. Hatch, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
was present from Mount Holly. Samples of the 20s to 80s 
mereerized yarn produced in the plants of the company 
were shown, as were samples of the cotton fiber from the 
vrowing plant to the finished yarn. The Forrest brothers— 
Harry, Wyndel and Richard—were on hand also during 
the week. 

Boger and Crawford, J and Venango Streets, Philadel- 
phia, maintained their usual reception space with samples 
of yarn produced at their spinning plant at Lincolnton, N. 
C., and mereerized at their Philadelphia plant. Robert C. 
soger and Alfred Crawford were present during the week. 

Charles Bond Co., 617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, fea- 
tured a 96-inch pulley operating on S K F ball bearings, 
being driven by a 44-horsepower motor by means of a small 
string as a belt, illustrating the elimination in friction 
brought about by the use of ball bearings. This concern 
handles a number of lines of textile mill supplies, and were 
also demonstrating the “Grundy” flexible coupling, the U. S. 
Graphite Company products, “Boston” gears, and two pro- 
duets of the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chicago,— 
Alligator steel belt lacing, and Flexico-Lok lamp guards. 
“Bondaron” belting was also on display as were the casters 
manufactured by the Bond Machine and Foundry Company. 
H. R. MacFern represented the company at this exhibit, and 
©. L. Garesche was in attendance from the Flexible Steel 


Lacing Co. Roy Martin and Mr. Corrigan were also 


present. 

George C. Decker, Philadelphia, representative of the 
Bradley Stencil Machine Co., demonstrated the new model 
round and long style Bradley stencil cutting machine 
equipped for ¥%, 34, 114, and 11% inch letters, for cutting 
cardboard stencils for marking all classes of shipments. 
The 144 and 114 inch machines are used principally for ex- 
port shipments. Also displayed were stencil filing cabinets, 
fountain stencil brushes and other improved equipment for 
the shipping department. Mr. Decker and E. H. Green 

and W. C. Weber were present. 

H. Brinton Company, 3700 Kensington Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, had one of the large operating exhibits, with five 
machines on display and in operation. These included a 
15-inch, 8-feed, 14-eut body machine, a 5-inch golf hose, 
faney top machine; 134-inch sinker top necktie machine; 
a 34-inch, 240-needle, French welt, rib top machine; a 
34-inch, 240-needle, hosiery knitter; and a 3%4-inch, 176- 
needle, fancy hose and half-hose machine, made by Wildt 
& Co., of Leicester, England. This machine is being hand- 
led in Ameriea by the H. Brinton Co. H. S. Horrocks, 
secretary-treasurer, William H. Allerton, L. H. Quinn and 
J. R. Forrest, were present from the H. Brinton Co.; and 
Mr. Wildt, of the English concern, was also present, ac- 
companied by H. H. Holmes. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
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featured belt lacing equipment. They emphasized the 
“Junior” lacer for small belts, and demonstrated with their 
lacing machines the “Clipper” belt fasteners. Carl P. 
Field, factory representative, and William F. Kall, service 
representative, were in attendance. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, with offices at 311 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, displayed their mereury 
vapor lamps for lighting textile mills. They were emphasiz- 
ing the outstanding characteristics of the units as the rest- 
ful green color of the light enabling sharp vision with no 
eyestrain, the lack of glare, and the absence of sharp shad- 
ows, together with high efficiency and low operating ex- 
pense. The exhibit was in charge of H. G. Blauvelt of the 
Philadelphia office, and Leo Cohn of the Hoboken factory. 


Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., dis- 
played samples of 20s to 80s/2 yarn on skeins and cones, 
entertained visitors at their reception space. George B. 
Pfingst, Sr., George B. Pfingst, Jr., J. Blackwood Cameron, 
and F. Osborne Pfingst, of the selling agency, and T. H 
McKinney, manager of the Chattanooga plant, were present. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y., had a number 
of interesting devices on display and in operation. One of 
these was the full set automatic stop motion, which stops the 
frame when the bobbin fills, making the spinning frame an 
automatic unit, this being the first public presentation of 
the device. 

Another new device was the Campbell single bearing top 
roll for spinning frames. It was pointed out that this de- 
vice will do away with two-thirds of the bearings used on 
the present type of roll, eliminating by this many places 
for oiling, and that the construction allows the centralizing 
of each end with the roving traverse motion. The “Eclipse” 
automatic yarn cleaner, with new paraffin attachment, was 
also exhibited in operation. 

A most interesting feature of the Eclipse exhibit was the 
Van Ness hydraulic dye gun for random dyeing on yarn 
cones. This was devised by Henry Van Ness, superintend- 
ent of the Eclipse plant, and its purpose is spotting yarn 
on cones to give various mottled effects to knitted gar- 
ments. The capacity of the machine is two pounds of 
yarn in three minutes, and a 400 pound pressure is exerted 
on the flow of the dye into the cone. A special arrange- 
ment for giving the required distribution of the dye on the 
cone is included. The machine attracted a great deal of 
attention, this being its first public showing. 

J. C. Ferguson, W. Gary, L. W. Campbell, Peter Brown, 
and Mr. Van Ness were in attendance at this exhibit. 

Fletcher Works, Glenwood Avenue and Second St., Phila- 
delphia, featured two types of motor-driven extractors, both 
under and over driven. The under-driven machine had the 
rotor mounted directly on the basket shaft, so that there 
is but one moving part. With the motor underneath, com- 
plete access to the basket is afforded, it was pointed out, 
and there is no danger of dirt or oil reaching the goods. 
The over driven type had a vertical motor directly connec- 
ted to the basket shaft. Both machines had ball bearings 
running in oil baths, assuring smooth running and low 
power consumption. The brake interlocks with the control, 
so eliminating the possibility of having the brake and cur- 
rent on at the same time. The exhibit was attended by C. 
William Schaum, W. H. Rometsch, Jr., C. E. Llewellyn and 
H. Morshead, southern representative. 
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J. B. Ford Company, manufacturers of chemicals, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, were on hand with their display of 
manufactured products on which “Wyandotte” chemicals 
had been used. They were emphasizing the use of these 
materials on artificial silk products, and were showing 
yarns and hosiery, sweaters, bathing suits, ete., for this pur- 
pose. Fred §. Klebart, manager of the textile department, 
was in charge of the exhibit, and John Turner and Robert 
Barr of the Philadelphia office and H. H. Willis, of New 
York, were also in attendance. 

Foster Machine Company, Westfield, Mass., operated 
Model 30, Model 35 and Model 12A winding machines de- 
monstrating their application on cotton, wool and worsted 
yarns. Also shown and in operation was a Model 35 long 
traverse cone winder winding yarn from skein to cone for 
use in outerwear knitting mills. A new attachment—the No. 
20 combination tension and slub catcher—was shown. 
Timothy E. Connor, sales manager, and D. W. Bridgman, 
C. B. Terry and J. Salva were present during the week. 

Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. I., one of the regulars 
at the knit goods show, showed their usual comprehensive 
line of equipment in operation. This exhibit included a 
small size tip and stripe machine, 130-needle, 21-inch dia- 
meter; a sinker drop stitch machine, 220-needle, 34-inch, 
en half-hose; a 220-needle, 31-inch, on men’s half-hose, 
equipped with the high splice, double sole cutter; a 160- 
needle, 314-inch split foot machine making half-hose; an 
accordion stitch machine, 200-needle, 3%4-inch, on half- 
A feature of the exhibit was a 240-needle, 34-inch 
There were also a 240- 


hose. 
split sole machine on half-hose. 


needle, 34-inch accordion stitch machine on ladies’ work; 
a spring beard needle machine, 248-needle, 34-inch, on 
ladies’ goods; and a 240-needle, 314-inch, split sole machine 


on ladies’ goods. An interesting part of this display was 
a No. 3 machine that was one of the first underwear ma- 
chines built by the company, and which has been running 
up the the 1st of March. 

John Lawson, president, and M. L. Frost, vice president, 
were in attendance at this exhibit, as were George McDow- 
ell, James McDowell, H. Ketterly, and Stephen Morris, of 
the Philadelphia office, Eugene M. Gunning, the manager 
of the Canadian office at Hamilton, Ontario, Herbert E. 
Gosling, manager of the southern office at Chattanooga, with 
C. I. Chaney, also from this office, Frank Jones, F. B. 
Martinez, A. Gagne, Harry F. Bentley and Robert Lawson, 
from the factory. 

Kali Manufacturing Company, 1404 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., featured in their exhibit a recently de- 
veloped coning oil for artificial silk, known as Hydroxy art- 
silk coning oil. The features secured through the use of 
this solution, as explained during the show, are that its ap- 
plication affords easier knitting; the silk in process gives 
considerably reduced trouble in breaking down; and when 
the product goes to the dyehouse the solution can be re- 
moved by the dyer in a temperature as low as 100 degrees. 
It also produces an evener shade on the product, it was 
pointed out. This feature of the Kali exhibit created con- 
siderable interest among visitors at the show. It was ex- 
plained that it ean be applied to the silk in a number of 
ways—by soaking, spraying, through the use of a special 
roller, or in any way best adapted to suit local conditions. 

In addition, this exhibit included the well known “De- 
velopene,” boil off oil for degumming silk, “Hydroxy” 
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Turkey red oil, kier oil to be used before bleaching or dye- 
ing, wool scouring oil, “Olive” silk finish, olive oil soap, and 
a complete line of dyehouse chemicals, gums and glues. 
Also displayed was the “Kali” chlorine neutralizer, for pre- 
venting tender bleached goods. James A. Branegan and §. 
G. Davenport, president and secretary-treasurer of the 
company, respectively, were present at the booth during 
the week, being assisted by John Donlen, of the New York 
office, and Eugene Wall of Philadelphia. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Bethayres, Pa., 
stated they had planned a machinery exhibit, but that 
demands on their equipment were so greai they felt they 
could not spare a machine for demonstration purposes. 
They therefore maintained reception space where Alexander 
Fea, H. Higgs, of Providence, and Joseph Wilson, general 
superintendent of the plant, greeted their friends. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, were exhibiting this 
year with a “Link-Belt” silent chain in operation to de- 
monstrate the positive, smooth action when applied to high 
speed motor equipment. Samples of various chains, and 
illustrations of typical installations were on display. H. 
D. Mitchell represented the company at this exhibit. 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, Allegheny Avenue and 
Tulip Street, Philadelphia, showed a comprehensive line of 
steel equipment for textile mills, emphasizing especially the 
steel looping and seaming tables, shown in actual factory 
use, steel hosiery boxes, storage damp boxes, box trucks, 
topping tables, hosiery trucks, steel shelving, cabinets and 
foremen’s desks. F. W. Eickhoff, F. E. Fagan, George 
Gallico, H. E. Walter and G. S. Hingston were in attend- 
ance during the week. : 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City, had an interesting exhibit in which they 
were demonstrating a recommended method of discharging 
liquid chlorine into the caustic soda or soda ash solution. 
It was pointed out that in the usual method of earrying 
out this operation, with the chlorine tank set upright, as 
the liquid chlorine passes out into the bleach liquor frost is 
formed on the outside of the chlorine tank, necessitating 
in instances the placing of the tank in a tub of warm 
water to dissipate this formation of frost; then as the 
chlorine is discharged into the liquor the combination 
liberates heat, raising the temperature above the point at 
which the desired sodium hypoclorite solution may be 
formed. 

The system being demonstrated at this exhibit was de- 
signed to eliminate these disadvantages and inconveniences. 
The method is simply to invert the tank of chlorine, letting 
it discharge into the liquor through the usual perforated 
tube. The feature explained is that this method applies the 
refrigeration to advantage as against the disadvantage in 
the other method; it allows a faster feed of the chlorine, 
and another advantage pointed out is that when the settings 
of the entry valves have once been determined for the local 
case, it is not necessary to alter this setting, even after the 
tank of chlorine being used is exhausted and is replaced by 
another tank. The same setting applies to all subsequent 
baths. 

In addition to this demonstration, the representatives 
present were explaining the complete line of “Eagle This- 
tle” products made by this company. William D. Marshall, 
district sales manager in the Philadelphia territory, and R. 
A. MeMichael, assistant district sales manager, with Mr. 
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Levine of the Friedlander Supply Co., Philadelphia distri- 
butors, were on hand during the week. 

Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., exhibited 
standard models of many of their machines, in operation, 
and distributed catalogs, instruction books and other litera- 
ture on their high speed, overseaming, overedging and shell 
stitch machines. They showed the style 60D 2 and 3 thread 
machines for seaming and edging knitted underwear; style 
60 DH for hemming balbriggan shirts; styles 60 AD and 60- 
ADSS machines for finishing sweaters, various adaptations 
of style 60UD machine for toe closing, mending seconds, 
mock seaming and clocking; style 60S machine for welting 
tops of ladies’ stockings; and style 35FJ for finishing ladies’ 
knit underwear, especially the necks; and other models. E. 
H. Allen, manager of the Philadelphia office, was in charge 
of the exhibit, and W. J. Longley and J. B. Tolan were 
also in attendance. Others present were P. G. Merrow, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. G. G. Merrow and O. W. 
Merrow from the New York office. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., New York City, 
were represented with their usual elaborate exhibit, formed 
this year by a background of red surrounding a large 
photograph of the Buffalo plant, and artistic artificial 
flower and vine embellishments combining to give a pleasing 
effect. Exhibits of well known makes of hosiery demon- 
strating the application of “National” dyes were made. Dr. 
Louis J. Matos was in charge of the exhibit, and others in 
attendance were Dr. G. L. Gilbert, Dr. H. Waffenschmidt, 
W. H. Willard, from the southern office, George Schott, Mr. 
Shuford, and S. W. Wood and A. A. Wood from the Phila- 
delphia office. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery, Company, 3351 Stok- 
ley Street, featured a monel metal dyeing machine for 
hosiery in colors, equipped with latest improvements inelud- 
ing the automatic reverse motion, and so equipped as to eli- 
minate the necessity for dyenets. Also shown was their 
regular loop dryer for underwear and turkish towels. In- 
teresting photographie views of installations and other 
scenes were on display. F. Allsop, president, W. W. Sib- 
son, secretary-treasurer, C. H. Reumann, sales manager, 
H. O. Kaufmann, New York representative, H. Morshead, 
southern representative, S. Watson, Pennsylvania represen- 
tative, and E. Parkin Wére among those prsent. 

Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
were another new exhibitor at this exhibition. They had no 
equipment in operation, but maintained reception space for 
the discussion of the application of humidification to knit- 
ting mills. This is especially important in mills doing 
spring needle knitting, it was pointed out, in the cutting 
down of static electricity, and also in setting the twist in 
the ‘yarn and preventing kinks and preventing the yarn 
from throwing out of the needle. L. F. Ross, of the Fitch- 
burg headquarters, was present during the week. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine., Seventh Street and Tabor 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa., were featuring the Proctor auto- 
matic boarding, drying and stripping machine in operation, 
as well as other machinery of their manufacture. 

Also at this space the representatives were explaining 
the “Smith-Furbush” line of textile machinery, including 
cards, garnetts, felting and waste machinery, which is be- 
ing manufactured by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., the combi- 
nation of the Smith & Furbush Company with this organi- 
zation having been consummated several months ago. Fol- 
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lowing were those who were present at this booth through- 
out the week: Fred Kershaw, vice president and general 
sales manager, C. T. Griffith, P. G. Kent, J. F. Moranz,, 
C. S. Tiers, L. E. Foyle, and F. Strockbine. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York City, 
through their peroxide department, were displaying a large 
variety of well known knitted products demonstrating the 
application of the “Solozone” process in bleaching cotton, 
wool, silk, ete. Explanatory charts of the cost of Solo- 
zone bleaching for cotton piece goods were also displayed. 
C. D. Potter was in charge of the exhibit. 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 2318 S. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIll., were exhibiting their equipment and 
stressing the importance of correct seating facilities in the 
knitting mill. Among the equipment shown were topper’s, 
seamer’s, mender’s, looper’s and folder’s chairs and stools, 
and the features being explained were the adjustable height, 
adjustable back to shape in accordance with the worker’s 
back, large wood seats, ete. Irving Solomon, manager of 
the industrial seating division and the office furniture divi- 
sion, was in charge during the week. 

» Sandoz Chemical Company, 238 Water Street, New 
York City, had an attractive display of samples of tapes- 
tries, hosiery —silk, wool and cotton—and other products 
upon which their aniline colors had been used. They were 
featuring Diazo Fast Black V, a black whose characteristics 
are fastness to light and washing, it was stated. E. W. 
Seasongood, had charge of the exhibit, being assisted by 
Alfred Koch and Neal MacNeill. 

Henry L. Seott & Co., Providence, R. I., showed a com- 
plete line of testing equipment, including a strength testing 
machine with autographie recorder, as well as the conven- 
tional types of yarn testing machines, reels, inspecting ma- 
chines, drying oven, ete. They were equipped for full yarn 
analysis and testing during the exhibition. Also exhibited 
was an “American” air purifier, for humidifying small 
rooms. David C. Scott was in charge of the exhibit, being 
assisted by Enoch B. Bolton and Charles H. Huggins, Jr. 

Seott & Williams, Inec., 366 Broadway, New York City, 
showed their usual full and comprehensive line of knitting 
machinery, displaying altogether 19 machines—16 hosiery 
machines and three underwear machines. The hosiery ma- 
chinery consisted of the following: A Model B machine, 
which showed the old method of transferring, and on the 
other side of the shaft a Model H-H, which is the new me- 
thod of transferring, fully automatic. At the booth it was 
stated that the Model H-H is meeting with high approval. 
not only because of its saving in labor, but also because it 
runs with a very low percentage of waste. Also shown were 
several Model K machines with different gauges, one of the 
Model K machines which created considerable interest was 
one equipped with a tapered heel attachment. Then there 
was a line of sizes in the RI machines, making sizes 5 to 9; 
an automatic rib machine producing ribbed tops and plain 
foot and ribbed instep effects. These machines, fully auto- 
matic, are similar in construction to the Model H.H, except 
the former do no transferring, but introduce the dial needles 
instead of transferring from the dial needles to the cylinder 
needles as is done on the H-H. The underwear machinery 
division of the exhibit consisted of a 12-cut, automatie body 
machine, running 1 and 1; a 14-cut 1 and 1 plain rib ma- 
chine; and also a small band machine, of which it was 
pointed out a great many are in use. A corps of represen- 
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tatives from the company were on hand during show week. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., had in 
operation their low temperature, forced circulation hosiery 
dryer on full fashioned work. This dryer consists of a 
standardized unit containing three separate compartments, 
each of which holds one dozen stocking forms and is fitted 
with its individual special drying fan, which forces a circu- 
lation of low-temperature air through the compartment at a 
high velocity, lengthwise of the form from foot to top. 
The capacity varies from six to ten dozen pairs per hour. 
Aden I. Eyster and W. F. Muller, of the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., who are the sole selling agents for 
this dryer, represented the company at this exhibit. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., were demonstrat- 
ing in operation a 40-inch direct motor driven self-balanc- 
ing extractor, with bronze and copper basket, tinned inside. 
The vertical motor, placed on top of the machine, was oper- 
ated by means of a magnetic switch with overload relays 
and under-load protection; push-button control. On this 
extractor the brake is interlocked with the connection to the 
motor so that the current cannot be applied while the brake 
is on. In order to stop the machine, the operator merely 
touches the brake which automatically throws off the power 
and applies the brake. 

One of the new features of the machine which was being 
explained is a cast aluminum guard which has holes about 
1-inch in diameter in it which permits the operator to look 
inside the basket. The spindle is equipped with a east 
aluminum cone lock which will not allow the guard to be 
raised while the basket is in motion and the guard is so 
interlocked with the connections to the motor that power 
eannot be applied while the guard is open, it was pointed 
out, and it was further stated that these safety features 
have been approved by the labor departments of the dif- 
ferent states. Rodney K. Cheney, sales manager, Wilmer 
C. Dutton, vice president in charge of the New York office, 
T. M. Stuart, Earle D. Rhodes and John McKeon, were 
present during the week. 

Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., were represented in 
the space of their agents, the Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 
of Philadelphia, with a complete display of “Excelsior” 
knitting needles for various uses. C. Rowe, L. J. Ross and 
Mr. Morgan represented the Torrington Company at this 
space. 

Trump Brothers Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., were 
operating two of their latest machines: a 16-inch, 8-feed, 14- 
cut machine and an 18-inch, 12-feed, 12-cut machine, equip- 
ped with the latest improved sectional cam dial and safety 
stop. Also shown was a panel of Trump drills. W. Fred- 
erick, vice president, F. H. Thomas, general sales manager, 
and A. W. Cutts were present throughout the week. 

Universal Winding Company, Boston, Mass., showed 
three types of machines: the No. 80 for winding the super- 
cone for underwear; the No. 50 for winding silk; and the 
No. 16, high speed semi-automatic winder. F. H. Bishop, 
vice president; Arthur I. Harvey, general agent, and Frank 
J. Quinn, manager of the Philadelphia office, represented 
the company at this exhibit. 

Wildman Manufacturing Company, Norristown, Pa., 
were displaying and demonstrating the following equip- 
ment: an underwear tape machine; a rib machine for ladies’ 
cuff tops; a hosiery machine for cuff tops and one for turn- 
ed welt; an automatic necktie machine with Jacquard pat- 
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tern mechanism; a spring needle underwear machine with 
yarn controlling furnishing wheels. 

One of the features of this exhibit was a new combina- 
tion bathing suit and sweater machine, the pattern mechan- 
ism of which is controlled by the Jacquard system. This 
machine, making all ribbed fabric, can produce sweaters 
and bathing suits in eight different colors, and to change 
the pattern all that is necessary is to change the paper pat- 
tern mechanism. 

K. Howie, general manager, D. C. Bellas, F. E. Paul, 
E. 8. Kennedy, and J. J. Brennen were among those in at- 
tendance upon the exhibit representing the Wildman Com- 
pany. 

Jacques Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J., were display- 
ing samples of Monopole oil, hydrosulphites, bleaching oil. 
cream softener, diastazyme, ete. They also exhibited sam- 
ples of finished knitted products in whose processing the 
use of their oils was embodied. A large picture of the 
Passaic plant was the central figure of the exhibit. F. J. 
Henckel was in charge of the exhibit, being assisted by 
A. J. Royee. 


Prospects for Full Fashioned Hosiery. 


The practicability of establishing a full fashioned hos- 
iery mill in the South, to sell to retailers direct, is dealt with 
in correspondence growing out of the submission of the 
question by a person who had such a project in view. 
Among his specific questions were: 

Would a capital of $150,000 be sufficient, about one- 
half to be invested in machinery ? 

Which gauge would be preferable for a 12-thread 
stocking—39 or 42? 

Would retailers be more ready to pay $18 a dozen for « 
12 thread stocking of the more desirable gauge, to retail 
at $2 a pair, than $16.50 for an inferior stocking to sell at 
the same price? 

I am told, the inquirer wrote, that there are 108 full 
fashioned hosiery mills in the United States, four of these 
being in the South; that statistics as of December 1, 1922, 
showed for November an aggregate production of 433,866 
dozens; orders booked for 750,000 dozens; unfilled orders 
2,034,069 dozens and 404,413 dozens of finished goods in 
the mill: 

The inquirer’s letter, with extracts from replies of a 
number of manufacturers, was printed in April Knitting 
Mill News. One manufacturer is quoted as saying the out- 
look for full fashioned hosiery is very good, that demand is 
increasing day by day and will be lasting for many years, 
and that more manufacturers now operating latch needle 
machines are installing full fashion machines. 

There still is a great field for full fashioned hosiery, 
a representative of a company building flat knitting ma- 
chines wrote, and the trend is toward the finer gauges, 
but that whether the product be 39 or 42 gauge may make 
little difference although for the stocking indicated by the 
inquirer, 42 probably would be preferable. 

“It would be a safe proposition to establish a full fash- 
ioned silk hosiery mill in the South”’ a dyeing machine 
builder replied. 

Referring to the statistics for November 1922, one man- 
ufacturer quoted government figures for showing that pro- 
duction was keeping pxce with orders and that there was 
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available 50 per cent of the hosiery required for filling 
orders on the books, which it was assumed were for de- 
livery during the succeeding six months. “With production 
one jump ahead of demand.” he wrote, “it would seem that 
the necessity for increased production is a matter of the far 
distant future.” 

Another manufacturer thought a full fashioned mill in 
the South would not be a very good proposition, and he 
questioned the feasibility of a new concern manufacturing 
to sell to retailers direct, citing the changes in the selling 
policy of the Durham Hosiery Mills and the United Hosiery 
Mills Corporation. 

“Any person not in the full fashioned game is lucky,’ 
a manufacturer thought, “and it would be a good thing to 
stay out of it for the time being.” 

Stating he believed the outlook for full fashioned hosiery 
for the next few years to be good, one manufacturer feared 
production will be overdone and the market flooded with 
coods to be sold at cost, or under, by concerns not having 
an established outlet. “At present,’ he stated, “the market 
seems to be flooded with all kinds of merchandise, and 
there’s no stable price for anything, but we hope condi- 
tions will change with more seasonable weather.” 

Another manufacturer wrote: “While the writer is of 
the opinion that the use of full fashioned silk hosiery is 
firmly estublished for the future, he has a feeling, shared 
by a number of manufacturers, that the large production 
of full fashioned machinery at the present time will soon 


bring about, if it has not done so already, closer competi- ~ 


tion in silk hosiery than heretofore. If this is correct, 
nearly all merchandise of this type will have to be sold on 
a closer margin of profit. There is no doubt there will be a 
good business, but if it comes down to close competition, 
ihe small producer will probably suffer somewhat in com- 
parison with the larger one.” 

A mill executive who inclines to the belief there is over- 
production of full fashioned hosiery says: “Insofar as we 
can learn, most of the full fashioned mills, especially in the 
Philadelphia district, are now very short of orders and most 
milis are running on short time. This is especially true of 
the mills that are selling their product through jobbers. 
The only mills that we know of that are really busy at 
present are the ones who are selling their product direct to 
the retailer under their own nationally advertised brands. 
Such firms as the Phoenix, Holeproof, Allen A and some 
others are, we believe, unusually busy, as is also the Berk- 
shire.” 


Among the Knitting Mills. 





Fashion Hosiery Mill, Athens, Tenn., is erecting an ex- 
tensive addition to its plant which will double its output. 
This is the second enlargement that this mill has made in 
the past year, and will consist of a boarding room and 
warehouse. H. A. Vestal is manager. 

Pointer Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C., is a new corpor- 
ation organized for the manufacture of hosiery. The capi- 
talization is $125,000. E. H. Covington, J. H. Adams, and 
W. C. Covington are among the incorporators. 

Work on additions which will practically double the 
capacity of the plant is nearing completion at the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

It is anticipated by officials of the company that the 
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Princeton Hosiery Mills, Princeton, W. Va., will be in 
operation by May 15. The new plant is fast nearing com- 
pletion. The initial installation will include 60 knitting 
machines for knitting cotton and silkshosiery. A dyehouse 
is included in the plant, and the concern will also dye, 
bleach and finish for outside trade. Lowery G. Bowling is 
president with L. H. Perkins secretary-treasurer. 


Perfection Knitting Mill, 2654 Pico Street, Los Angeles, 
California, will erect a new one-story mill, 50 x 140 feet. 

A hosiery mill is planned for West Nashville by L. E. 
Stephens, 5000 Wyoming Avenue, West Nashville, Tenn. — 

Simultaneous with the change in the name of the © 
Southern Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn., to.the McAlles- 
ter Hosiery Mili, announcement was made that a substan- 
tial addition to the equipment of the plant, which will in- 
crease the output about cne-third, will ke effected. The 
mill manufactures misses’ and children’s ribbed hose. Will 
Cummings is president, C. S. Andrews vice president, and 
W. L. McAllester treasurer and general manager. Sam J. 
MeAllester is secretary. 

Sunlight Hosiery Mills, Blackville, S. C., is installing a 
water-softening plant and storage tank. Twenty-four new 
hosiery drying forms are being added to the equipment. 
KE. E. Partain is manager. 


The underwear factory of E. Emmers & Co., at Royers- 
ford, Pa., recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, it is 
stated by officials. 


Additional new machinery will be installed by the Janet 
Hosiery Mills, Shelby, N. C., for inereasing the output of 
the plant, which produces mercerized and combed yarn 
hosiery. 

B. A. Fryer, 731 Jefferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
plans under way for the establishment of a knitting mill. 

Phiimore Knitwear Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
organized with $10,000 capital, will manufacture hosiery. 
A. Wertheim and §S. Schleimer head the company. 

Bonton Knitting Mills, Ine., has been organized at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with a nominal capital of $5,000 to operate 
a mill. The company is headed by B. Robins and G. 
Warner. 

Ballard Knitting Mills, Ine., Royersford, Pa., has plans 
under way for the construction of a new mill. 

Fanning Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
been incorporated for the manufacture of knit goods. The 
capital is $20,000. E. Tobias and K. T. Fanning head the 
organization. 

H. Berlin, H. Hoffman and J. Cherin head the recently 
organized Elton Knitting Mills, New York City, which will 
operate a plant to produce knit goods specialties. 

Seville Knitting Corporation, New York, N. Y., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, will operate a plant 
for the manufacture of yarns, knit goods, ete. The com- 
pany is headed by Nesib Trabuisi, 83 Rugby Road, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The Auburn (Pa.) Knitting Mills are planning for the 
installation of new knitting machines and other equipment 
for a considerable increase in production. 

Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., will install machin- 
ery .to manufacture knitted cotton-ribbed underwear pro- 
ducts. 

The Janome Knit-Cloth Corporation, New York City, 
has been incorporated to operate a knitting mill. 
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The Yarn Market 


Yarn prices at the end of the past month as reported 
here were not as healthy as they were at the beginning of 
the period, a general loss of between one and three cents on 
the more used counts being noted. This reduction resulted 
from a month of irregularity and contrasts, with varying 


opinions and attitudes on the part of spinners, dealers, and 


consumers of the products of this market. 

The first week of the period saw prices elevated con- 
siderably, advances of around one-half cent to three cents 
being put into effect and noted. This applied to the more 
regularly used counts of the ordinary grades. A general 
feeling of optimism was felt throughout the market in re- 
gard to the future possibilities of the yarn situation and 
most factors predicted a more active market development 
within a few weeks. It was brought out as the general 
opinion that consumers of yarn were covered through June, 
and this same feeling was held regarding the spinners of 
the yarn, discounting of course the usual exceptions in both 
instances. 

Knitters generally were reported to be enjoying much 
better business than has been experienced since last fall, 
reflecting the widespread feeling of prosperity and better 
times over the country, but while there was a usual amount 
of business done, nothing startling in this connection de- 
veloped. However, the sellers seemed more or less uncon- 
cerned with the situation, apparently content to await the 
development of a position that would bring their asking 
rates and the prices offered by users more closely into line, 
with the former remaining at least stationary and the latter 
moving upward. 

The second week of the period brought about a general 
decline in prices ranging from a half a cent to two cents on 
the pound, according to the grade and count. Quite a few 
of the selling contingent acquiesced with reductions, but on 
the other hand there were those who retained their stand of 
firmness. However, pressure brought to bear was suffici- 
ently strong to bring the general average of prices down. 
Buying on the whole was slow and uninteresting, but it 
was pointed out that this was counteracted by the fact that 
no large stocks of yarn were offered at concessions to des- 
troy the stability which the market has apparently enjoyed 
of late and which seems to be regularly increasing. 

The latter part of the period saw further general re- 
ductions in the list, but with indicated examples of spinners 
remaining firm in their stand. It was true, however, that 
prices did slump noticeably during this time, and reports 
were made of spinners acceding to offers of business at 
concession prices in order to build up bookings; that comb- 
ed yarns, which have not been feeling good for a long time, 
were sliced to where they were offered as substitutes at 
earded yarn rates. On the whole, however, the anticipa- 
tion on the part of practically all of the market is one of 
confidence and a feeling that a better market is coming 
prevails. It is a fact that the market is on a much better 
plane of stability than it has enjoyed for some time, and 
reports coming in from authentic sources indicating prompt 
payment of bills and other indices to better conditions gub- 
stantiate this. During the month on the business done 20s/2 
and single carded skeins, single carded warps up to 16s, and 


single carded cones of the coarser counts were in notice- 


able demand. 
Following are quotations published on the Philadelphia 


market on April 17: 


Single Skeins. 
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BOL eck poe 56% Reet 57% @58 
Single Warps. 
BOS Seentg ten vas sks te ener kaa See os oe es ee eee Uae Sas RC 44% 
BOR si ssacewsiiewe eee 45% ee ee erg es 46% 
BEE Swi asislea sees 47% Nearer 49% 
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EE eerie ..--5944 @60 AG ss sein sa oe kate 68 @69 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
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J. B. Jamieson Company, of Boston, one of the large 
eastern cotton varn commission houses, who formerly henge 
ly confined their business to yarns made in the East hae 
during the last few years, taken on southern yarn menneente 
and are now large factors in the southern vars bine, 
They cater to all users of yarns, handling combed and 
carded qualities for weaving, knitting, braiding and other 
purposes. Boston is their headquarters, but their sales- 
men cover all the New England states. Thev state they are 
looking for a few new mill accounts, and manufacturers 
of yarns desirous of securing selling representation will 
doubtless find the “House of Jamieson” a satisfactory out- 
let for their products in the East. 


pT 








W. E. Bradley, a very well known figure in Philadelphia 
yarn circles, has entered business for himself under the 
name of Bradley Yarn Company, with offices at 415 Mari- 
ner and Merchant Buildirg, 308 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Bradley’s friends in the industry will be inter- 
ested to know of his new venture and wish him success. 
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Knitting mills feeding spring needle ma- 
chines from Supercones wound on the No. 
80 Universal Winding Machine are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the economies 
and advantages of the Supercone, 

—ten hours continuous running without 
stopping to renew yarn supply practically 
doubling the uninterrupted run when other 
forms of yarn supply are used. 
—supercones wound on inexpensive paper 
cones elimifiates the big investment and 
up-keep and the handling of expensive, 
heavy wooden bobbins. 
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“The Supercone” 
Yarn 614 pounds 
Paper cone '4 pound 
Cone tubes cost 
14 cents. 








Chicago, 
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Supercone vs. Bottle Bobbin 


Write for folder ‘‘Supercone vs. Bottle Bobbin.’’ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
— RUSTON = 
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No 80 Universal Winding Machine 


Waste is reduced, production increased, 
quality of finished product improved and 
production costs materially lowered. 
Operators: prefer the Supercone as they 
have fewer motions to make, no heavy 
bottle bobbins to carry and they doff 
Supercones but twice a day. 

Past achievements of the Supercone are 
interesting, but its possibilities in your mill 
are far more important to you. 

A Universal Engineer will gladly lay all 
facts before you without the slightest ob- 
ligation on your part. 


Bottle Bobbin 
Yarn 2!4 pounds 
Wood 3 pounds 
Bobbins cost 
14 dollars. 


Utica, 


Montreal and Hamilton. Canada 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 








The Supercone™ 
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VEN as a man is judged by the 


companions he keeps, so is a com- 
pany judged by the customers it 














serves. 


We list among our customers not only a majority 
of the largest mills of this country but in the foreign 
countries as well, many of Whom we have been serv- 


ing continuously for more than a quarter century, 











Jhe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN. U.S.A. 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD., MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CoO., 
140-144 W. 22nd STREET, CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS., 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Outstanding among the ups and downs in the hosiery 
trade is the shifting of the position of the two major divi- 
sions, cotton and silk, which from the standpoint of compar- 
ative stability and fairly ready sale at prices more nearly 
representative of value, have completely reversed their 
status. It is but a few years since silk hosiery was in scant 
supply and strong demand, marketable at almost any price 
sellers were willing to put upon it and buyers offering 
premiums for prompt delivery. Cotton hosiery at that time 
was a drug, warehouses being gorged with it and mills idle 
because of lack of orders.. Broadly speaking, the reverse 
is true today of these two hosiery divisions. 

Cotton hosiery has been moving fairly well for some 
months, at continually advancing prices, notwithstanding 
cutspoken resistance, and the deferring of commitments by 
jobbers to the extent that many now are regretful of their 
bear attitude while cotton and yarns were gradually climb- 
ing higher. Certain lines of ectton hosiery were taken off 
sale during April because mills had sold as far ahead as 
they were willing to sell at the prices then prevailing. 
Manufacturers were in arrears with deliveries, and jobbers 
calling for goods that ought to have been in their ware- 
houses a month before. 

In respect to warrant for operating mills at capacity, 
imany manufacturers were better situated than for a long 
‘ime, and so confident of prices sticking that some were 
running their machines overtime for accumulating govds 
that, it was realized, will be wanted later, when, production 
costs will be materially higher than they have been. 


Activity in cotton hosiery is not to be construed as in- 
dieating normal operations by jobbers. There has been con- 
siderable withholding of commitments among those fearful 
of earrying stocks into the next cotton year. Notwith- 
standing they misjudged the market late last year, and ara 
left to buy goods at higher prices than then were contem- 
plated, distributors in the ultra cautious class even now are 
disposed to keep commitments down to a minimum. 


Of course there are exceptions. One of these is a job- 
ber who several weeks ago came up from Texas and bought 
more goods for fall than he had contracted for so far in 
advance since 1919. Another southern jobber bought more 
heavily than usual and was disappointed at not being able 
fe get seller’s assent to monthly deliveries from June to 
October, inclusive. The best the manufacturer would do 
was to seatter the deliveries over only June and July. 
Prices seemed right and the jobber placed the order for 
as many eases as he would have bought had he contracted 
for deliveries running through to October. 

Some hosiery jobbers have had a falling off in their 
sales, according to their own reports, because they ran out 
of goods bought at comparatively low prices, and could not, 
they said, sell at the advances which they now must pay. 
One such jobber noted a radical slump in March, when his 
house put higher prices into effect. But it appears he is 
not going to profit by experiences, for he has stated that 
when he has sold the fall goods which he contracted for in 
December and January he will call in his salesmen, doubt- 
ful whether .they could do business on the higher prices 
that he admits manufacturers are justified in naming. He 





has unwittingly fired an early gun in a buyers strike—not 
a consumer strike. 

Many of the southern mills are especially well supplied 
with business and note demand sufficient to warrant them 
moving prices to a level more nearly approximating re- 
placement, A North Carolina mill is selling misses coarse 
gauge ribs at $1.05 a dozen, which is precisely 20 cents a 
dozen under prices at which it is making deliveries of goods 
sold to jobbers last fall. It is understood that one or two 
manufacturers are getting $1.10 for a similar stocking, and 
according to one or two jobbers one mill line is available at 
an even dollar. Some of the more important jobbers who 
are sticklers for deliveries as per specifications have been 
reluctant to contract with certain low price mills, fearing 
it might be found convenient to abrogate contracts in the 
event manufacturers must pay above April prices for yarn. 
The significance of this is perhaps apparent in the fact that 
at the prices at which a number of lines of cotton hosiery 
are being sold they are fetching no more than replacement 
value based on yarns made from cotton around 30 cents. 

A northern mill, after selling pretty well ahead of boys 
three pound ribs, advanced the price 20 cents, but, it is 
stated, is booking few orders at the new figures. One mill 
is quoting $2.25 for the ribs, this being regarded lower than 
is justified by production costs. Another mill is asking $2 
for ribs weighing 2 pounds, 12 ounees, and reports jobbers 
are not excited over them. 

Among the strong sellers of cotton hosiery have been 
176 needle and 84 needle work socks. For the latter there 
developed a demand somewhat suddenly, and the heavy 
socks continued to sell freely for fall. Women’s low end 
hosiery is in practically as good a position as men’s, and 
there has been particularly widespread buying of misses 
combed ribs, variously quoted at from $1.75 to $1.90. A 
Tennessee mill, operating a branch, booked so much busi- 
ness on this class of goods that there was some thought of 
expanding the plant. Another southern mill sold well 
ahead at $1.85 and now is holding for $1.90. 

Jobbers have been particularly antagonistic to advances 
in misses combed ribs, and in more than one instance have 
come along with offers of 100 case orders at former prices 
after revised prices had become effective. They overstayed 
the market and are paying the penalty in advances of 5 
to 10 cents a dozen, which, it appears have met with a 
great deal of resistance from retailers. A leading mill sell. 
ing direct to retailers moved its prices up by one dime a 
dozen and by the middle of April had sold for fall over 30 
per cent more than to the corresponding date of 1922. 
For some manufacturers 1923 has been a banner year in 
the matter of production and advance selling. 

There has been a good movement in men’s and women’s 
combed hosiery, attributed to the fact that prices underwent 
minimum revision, due to the lagging of combed yarn as 
in contrast with carded. Combed socks of double sole and 
high spliced heel have been particularly good sellers for 
manufacturers whose lines had been established in the trade, 
but there is a fear that higher prices will for a time halt 
buying. 

One important mill making a well known line of combed 
half hose had to deal with a demand for increased pay and, 
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Outstanding Features of 


NYE & TREDICK 
KNITTING MACHINES 
Durability 
Speed Simplicity 
Easy and Economical operation 
Production of quality fabric 

A service commensurate 
with the merits and a price con- 
sistent with a generous co-op- 
erative policy. 

A reputation backed by the 
experience of half a century as 
builders of knitting machines. 


Successors to 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Cable Address—Trumpbro—Wilmington 
Southern Agent—H. F. Booth, Cheraw, 8. C. 


: /'TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 
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TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS 
BOX END LABELS 
BANDS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


You know the many sales advantages arising 
from a uniformly packed TRADE MARKED line 
and if you have not already adopted this worth- 
while packing feature let us assist you by sub- 
mitting sketches of appropriafe designs. 

If you are already using seals, riders, etc., 
send samples and quantities for quotations. 
Prompt attention to inquiries. 


KIRBY-COGESHALL CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Absolutely Safe—No one can get 
near the rotating basket of the Humatic 


The Automatic Safety Cover must first be pulled 
down before the machine can start, and the cover 
cannot be raised until the basket has come to a 
dead stop—when the HUMATIC lifts it automatic- 
ally. This safety feature alone makes the 
HUMATIC a good investment. Let us tell you of 


the others—write today. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry American Laundry Ma- 
Machinery Co., Ltd., chinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 


PACKING 
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Automatic : * Safe! 
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realizing that it would be difficult to pass the increasing 
cost along to distributors, refused to accede to the wage and 
operating terms dictated by the employees. The result was 
a strike, and at this writing it has been in effect three 
weeks, with not the slightest indication the manufacturer 
will permit control of the mill to pass to the employees, 
who admittedly have been receiving a wage fully up to the 
schedule prevailing in the section of Pennsylvania where 
the mill is located. 

Northern labor has become noticeably more indifferent 
of manufacturers’ interests since wage increases went into 
effect in the New England piece goods mills. Mill help in 
Philadelphia, more particularly in the weaving and dyeing 
establishments, were quick to move for advances, and in 
some mills increases of 10 per cent have been granted with- 
out the formality of a strike. 

It is a foregone conclusion the Philadelphia manufac- 
turers of latch needle hosiery will have to reckon with ad- 
vances when naming their new prices. In view of a pros- 
pective widespread agitation among hosiery mill operatives 
for more pay, a few manufacturers have deemed it the part 
of wisdom to make up goods for stock. To increase their 
prices now to conform to 10 per cent additions to pay scales, 
would, it is a practically safe prediction, be an incentive 
for jobbers to so curtail their purchases as to make it nec- 
essary to decrease production. The stand taken by dis- 
tributors precludes the possibility of wage advances at-this 
time, except at a loss to manufacturers, hence the logic of 
keeping labor employed so long as possible and making up 
coods in advance of a period of higher cost. 

Desirable hosiery mill help is scarce in some sections, 
while comparatively plenty in others. There are mills in 
Philadelphia and in Reading which are having less capa- 
‘ity output only because there are not enough operatives of 
the kind that are wanted to man the machines. 

In some respects the hosiery mill help situation is acute. 
If there shall be over-production to the ,extent that was 
-“ommon not so long ago there will be more operators look- 
ing for employment and fewer engaged in fomenting trou- 
ble for their employers. Only recently the few compara- 
ively busy full fashioned mills in Philadelphia were be- 
-ieged with applicants for work, these applicants being out 
of employment because of a slowing down on operations in 
the mills in which they had been engaged. There is need for 
more production in only a very few lines of hosiery, while 
in many there would be justification for slowing down. 

Prices which some manufacturers are willing to accept 
ror ladies mercerized hosiery indicate there is no demand for 
this class of goods that is in danger of not being supplied. 
One of the more important mills offers as a leader its line 
of 220 needle mercerized stockings at $2.50 a dozen, which 
is but 25 cents more than last year’s price. Prices of other 
mills range from $2.6214 to $2.85, with probably more sales 
at $2.75 than at the higher figure. One establishment quotes 
$2.25 for ladies 200 needle full mercerized stockings; 
$2.50 for 240 needle, and $3.10 for 260 needle. That these 
prices are out of line is shown by the fact that one mill is 
selling 260 needle goods in a small way at. $3.35, and a 
somewhat heavy 220 needle at $2.90. 

Infants socks are but slowly recovering from the ham- 
mering to which they were subjected last year a few months 
after the opening, which was characterized by sharp price 
competition, virtually driving out of the market buyers who 
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were willing to consider contracting, notwithstanding it 
was a current rumor there were large carry-over stocks 


from the preceding year. The market for infants goods 
slumped on excess production, after a period during which 
output and demand were pretty evenly balanced, the situa- 
tion being slightly in favor of the seller. True to precedent, 
too many manufacturers decided inopportunely and about 
the same time to relieve the situation from the jobber view- 
point, with the usual result, excess output and an inordi- 
nate scramble for business. Jobbers were short of stock 
in 1921 and bought over-heavily for 1922, making the same 
mistake that was made by those manufacturers who rushed 
headlong into the game without pausing to contemplate 
the consequences of over-production. There developed early 
last year a similar situation in relation to hosiery of wool 
and wool and silk in combination, of which there was more 
for last winter than the market could absorb, numbers of 
manufacturers sustaining heavy losses on their higher 
priced goods. 

There is no likelihood of a surplus production of silk 
and wool in combination this year. Manufacturers who 
have had an experience with this mixture, at anywhere 


from $12 to $16 a dozen to jobbers, are afraid of it, and 


distributors almost universally are passing it up as some- 
thing tv be handled with extraordinary care for the coming 
season. There has been good business for fall in ladies 
cotton heathers intended to retail at 50 cents a pair and up 
to $1; some little business in goods of a presumed retail 
value of $1.50 to $2, but very little in the class that would 
have to be sold higher over the counter. Very little is 
heard of the term heather except in its application to cotton 
and low priced goods of wool and cotton in mixture, show- 
ing a jumble of colors in brown, green and gold. Distribu- 
tors have bought heavily of cotton heather half hose in- 
tended to go over the counter at 25 cents a pair and up to 
50, the bulk of the business being in the lower grade. 


Sports hosiery for women and misses look good for a 
Icng pull, and misses three-quarter length with faney roll 
tops in distinctive and exclusive patterns have had a pheno- 
menal run for a Philadelphia mill, which about the middle 
of April took the line off sale. It appears to have been 
the design in the top that gave this number such a command- 
ing position, for a large establishment handling common- 
place patterns of the three quarter length reports them not 
in demand at prices which can be obtained for children’s 
plain colored of full length in which there is used about one 
third less mercerized yarn. 


In contrast with an approach to stability in cotton hosi- 
ery staples, the silk division has suffered a bump, which 
seems to have culminated during April in offerings of very 
large quantities at prices under cost of production reckoned 
on raw silk at $2 and more under the market. There were 
several explanations for the sudden eagerness to unload. 
One was an apparently well grounded belief that raw silk 
was due for a smash. Another reason can be traced to 
changes in style and stocks of lines that once were popular 
and now are in the class of back numbers. 


One concern offered 10,000 dozens of 12 thread 20 inch 
boot seamless stockings at $7 a dozen. A retailer to whom 
$7.50 was quoted said this figure was higher by more than 
$1 a dozen than that named by a jobber for comparable 
latch needle goods. On the basis of the raw silk market the 
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stockings should fetch from $9.50 to $12 a dozen. 

A manufacturer who is a stickler for rigid inspection 
was looking for an outlet for 20,000 dozens of ladies high 
grade latch needle silk, which were represented as better 
than most irregulars. Twelve thread 20-inch boot embroid- 
ered were quoted by a commission house at $6.50 for 220 
needle, and $8 for 240 needle, the latter with Swiss embroid- 
ery. It was the embroidery that killed the stocking from 
the standpoint of market value. 

A well authenticated report that approximately 8,000 
dozens of ladies full fashioned silk hose were offered by a 
manufacturer at several dollars a dozen under the market 
contributed to the confusion that already had existed. But 
there was a valid explanation for this low offering, in that 
the control of the mill had been purchased by interests 
which did not buy the stock of finished goods. _ 

Investigation discloses that in almost every instance 
where sacrificial prices have been named there were reasuns 
which do not figure when fresh goods from mills selling 
in the regular way are taken into consideration. It was 
perhaps wholesome for the trade the dumping should 
have come in advance of the opening of lines for fall, for 
now, by the time jobbers are ready to make their commit- 
ments, these troublesome surplus stocks probably will have 
been passed into distribution and gone through their period 
of usefulness. 

Large retail stores have been conducting special sales 
at which standard full fashioned silks were sold at about 
the prices jobbers ordinarily pay the manufacturer. Such 
sales have been common in several large cities, hosiery 
bought by retailers at around $10 a dozen passing over the 


counter at $1.15 to $1.25 a pair. But these sales appear to 
have had no adverse effect on the business of manufacturers 
of chitfons and novelties in openwork clocking, for whicli 
apparently there is an increasing demand, with prospects of 
a bumper business in silk hosiery for winter and the ulti- 
mate passing of the once popular silk-and-wool. 

Chiffons are the star performers on the silk hosiery 
stage. They will fetch more money, by far, than stocking: 
of like grade carrying twice the weight of silk. A few 
mills are operating at capacity and have difficulty in keep- 
ing production up with sales. Late delivery of chiffons, 
plain and with openwork clocking, is not uncommon. 

Mills selling to retailers direct seem not to have been 
hurt by the price slaughtering of left-over and otherwise 
burdensome stocks of silk hosiery, and some of these mills 
are able to obtain approximately fair prices. An important 
mill in the South is getting $12.50 for a 12 strand 240 
needle seamless-made stockings with the fashion marks, 
this comparing with $12 for spring. 

While there has been no complaint of a surplus of silk 
half hose, adequate prices are not easy to obtain, and high 
grade latch needle goods with split sole are available at 
around $5.50 a dozen, lower prices being heard for the lines 
of several mills. The low quotations are ascribed to the 
shrinkage in the spread between prices of full fashioned 
and latch needle socks, the former apparently having come 
into stronger favor for the coming season. 

Statisties put ot recently by the Department of Com- 
merce covering the prgduction of silk hosiery as shown by 
Bureau of Census figures for 1919 and 1921, give the pro- 
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duction of silk hosiery for 1919 as 1,848,554 dozen pairs 
and 3,804,471 dozens for 1921. According to a Census Bu- 
reau report dealing exclusively with 1919, the output for 
that year was 2,929,379 dozen, instead of 1,848,554. There 
appears to be a discrepancy also in relation to artificial 
silk hosiery, given in April as 1,595,988 dozen pairs for 
1921, as against 740,804 dozens for 1919. In the latter 
year, according to previous statistics, the output was 1,587,- 
149 dozens. Aside from the contradiction of the 1919 fig- 
ures by the recent advance bulletin, it is stated that the pro- 
duetion is very much larger than is indicated. It is claimed 
by the representative of one mill that it has a production 
of more than 60,000 dozens a month, and another manu- 
facturer claims credit for turning out 36,000 dozens a 
month. The combined output of these two mills, therefore, 
is 1,152,000 dozens a year, or within 443,000 dozens of the 
total reported by the Census Bureau. Exports have been 
averaging about 125,000 dozens a month. 

Sentiment is running strong among a number of im- 
portant hosiery manufacturers that raw silk shortly will 
reach the peak at around $10 and that by July there will 
be a sharp decline, estimated by some interests at $2.50 per 
pound. In fact, one leading operator in the wholesale Japan 
silk market states that it is within the range of proba- 
bility best No. 1 to extra will be available within three 
months at $6 a pound. Manufacturers seem to have helped 
to force prices up, by pushing production, while at the same 
time disturbing the values of their finished product. It 
looks as though they had unwittingly played from both ends 
against the middle. Few hosiery mills have been buying 
raw silk except for filling in, and several of these have 
said they would welcome a break in Japan even before they 
had gotten rid of their high-priced stock. It is common 
opinion that, while 1923 is to be a bumper silk hosiery year, 
jobbers would operate so cautiously that higher prices 
would make conditions at the mill very unsatisfactory. 

Prices of cotton underwear for next spring will be 
named later than usual, according to several manufacturers 
and jobbers, who say that to open lines on or about the 
dates ordinarily marking the beginning of a new manufac- 
turing season might proye unsatisfactory to both mill and 
distributor. Manufacturers attach no importance to a con- 
ference alleged to have been held in Chicago recently, and 
doubt whether such a conference was held, except perhaps 
by manufacturers selling to retailers, several of whom had 
planned to come in the market at the usual date. 

Business in knitted underwear slowed down in April 
following the advances which were made by a number of 
manufacturers, and throughout a great part of the month 
jobbers were operating very cautiously. Probably because, 
while they have sold fairly heavily against their initial pur- 
chases, they have ample time in which to place repeat 
orders. Only a comparatively few mills have booked dupli- 
cate business of any moment at the new prices. One mill, 
however, whose advances ranged from 8 to 10 per cent, has 
booked substantial repeat orders, some of which, from a few 
jobbers, were for 50 per cent more dozens than were bought 
at the opening. Considering the duplicate business of this 
mill, in connection with the fact that the retailer buying 
season for fall has been under way for only a few weeks, the 
outlook for a very great increase over last year’s busi- 
ness in heavyweight underwear may be said to be decidedly 
wholesome. 
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As wage increases have been general and the purchasing 
power of the wage earning public expanded in proportion, 
it is not doubted in the primary market that consumption 
will be normal and that, therefore, demand for the remain- 
der of the year will call for maximum production. Advance 
and fill-in business on fall underwear should be in very good 
volume unless the raw material market forces manufacturers 
to name still higher prices—higher than had been contem- 
plated. 

Some quite sharp advances on winter underwear have 
been recorded, the 16 pound cotton ribbed suits of a few 
mills being $2 higher than last year, and 11 pound shirts 
and drawers 75 cents up. A union suit of cotton and wool 
mixture—considerably more cotton than wool— has been 
moved up $1.50 a dozen, which means 50 cents more per 
garment in the retail store, as in the cotton ribbed for 
which mills are getting $2 more. It is the advances at the 
retail counter that seem to stagger jobbers. They probably 
overlook the fact that when prices were named they were 
figured on maximum output, with no thought of cotton 
going to 30 cents. Since then production has been unsatis- 
factory, due to scarcity of labor, more frequent labor turn- 
over, and a disposition among many operatives to adapt 
their hours of employment to their own convenience rather 
than for meeting the trade situation. 

Despite adverse circumstances, and not overlooking the 
lull in April, business in fall underwear may be said to be 
on a very satisfactory basis, more garments having been 
sold in even recent weeks than manufacturers had a right to 
expect they would sell. The bulk of next winter’s garments 
was bought during the first three months of the year. Last 
year jobbers did not come actively into the market until 
along in March and April. One manufacturer reports sales 
to April 1st this year fully one hundred per cent in excess 
of the volume for the first quarter of 1922. It probably is 
true that to date jobbers have sold more underwear for next 
fall than they bought up to the corresponding date in 1922. 


Several mills are booking considerable duplicate busi- 
ness in men’s light underwear and have enough orders to 
keep them employed to the end of their distribution season. 
Such lines are being bought at advances of around 10 to 
121% per cent, and apparently there are jobbers still selling 
in good volume, for they frequently come along for lots of 
from one to five cases to be delivered “at once.” 


Ladies lightweights have been a less satisfactory propo- 
sition. Comparatively few mills—those making standard 
grades—boast of volume business. The sub-standard lines 
are draggy and some of the Pennsylvania mills, as they com- 
plete their initial orders, are curtailing production. They 
have had practically no repeat orders, but there is a feeling 
that these will be coming along with warmer weather and 
that there will develop good demand for spot delivery goods 
—low end vests and suits. . 


Seott & Williams, Inec., manufacturers of knitting ma- 
chinery, with headquarters at 366 Broadway, New York 
City, have changed the location of their southern offiee 
from Charlotte, N. C., to High Point, N. C. 


There is one kind of farming that will not contribute 
to the salvation of this country and that is the sowing 
of wild oats. 
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Concrete Roads Aid South as Transporta- 
tion Solves Problems of Cotton Industry 


BY_W. B. ELCOCK.* 


Competition for leadership among ectton communities 
all through the South has resulted in great advancement in- 
dustrially as well as in a civie sense. 

In each of the great cotton raising states, cities are 
striving to outdo their rivals in the matter of modern facili- 
ties. Bigger and better mills, warehouses and compresses, 
more efficient methods of handling and above all interlock- 
ing transportation systems have been built as a result, 

Today many southern states can thank the cotton in- 
dustry for miles of permanent concrete highways. Built by 
the men who raise and transport cotton from their fields to 
market as a means of reducing costs, these highways serve 
great sections as arteries of commerce. 

Tourists come from other sections, land values increase, 
other industries grow in proportion to the advancement of 
the districts through which the roads run. Few other places 
in America so well illustrate the truth of the fact that per- 
manent hard surfaced highways pay for themselves. 

And one of the greatest factors looking for future de- 
velopment is the fact that this advancement is cumulative. 
Each added mile of rigid roadway means more dollars 
coming into the pockets of the men who raise cotton. New 
territory is opened to the swift and economical transporta- 
tion link that leads to the compress and the textile mill. 

The example of Savannah is inspiring. Always a leader 
in shipments of southern products, particularly turpentine 
and other naval stores, this historic old city may soon find 
that cotton transportation has become its leading industry. 
One compress and warehouse plant in Savannah alone has 
more than forty acres laid in concrete. Loading platforms, 
grading floors, courts and driveways—over which the raw 
cotton is moved by electrie trucks, each bearing a 10,000 
pound load. 

From all over the state added increments of cotton come 
in to the plant. Conerete roads radiate in four directions 
from the city and join other trade routes across the heart of 
Georgia. 

In North and South Carolina the same thing is happen- 
ing. Further west one finds increasing prosperity as thriv- 
ing cotton centers build enduring trade routes to meet the 
competition of their neighbors. Great flotillas of cotton 
laden trucks make runs daily bearing loads that would have 
taken many teams to liaul in other days. More plants are 
being built along these roads. Opportunities are opening 
to textile manufacturers. Cotton is coming into its own 
as the great crop of the South. And its foundation rests 
on the broad stretches of permanent highway that link fiéld 
and plant and mill. 

In the illustrations accompanying this article are the 
visual evidence of what an important thing a rigid pavement 
is to the cotton industry. Two scenes show the sanitary and 
efficient methods of routing raw cotton through the com- 
press plant and into warehouses for shipment to the mills. 
Strings of trucks carry the bales from loading and grading 
platforms to the pressure balers, thence to storage and later 
on to train and shipboard. 

—"? Portland Cement Association, Atlanta, Ga 


Above—Two views of the modern concrete courts of the Sav- 
annah Cotton Compress Co., showing advanced transportation me- 
thods made possible by the forty acres of hard surfaced paving in 


he plant. , 
. Pat the bottom is a stretch of concrete road at Winston-Salen, 


t- 
as it passes the Hanes Cotton Mill. During the shipping season, ce! 
ten fa sone by truck from all over the North Carolina belt over this 


road. 
There is an interesting relationship between the cotton 
and the cement industries. Last year for example manu- 


facturers of cement purchased 50 million new sacks in whien 
to ship their product. That means that 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton were used by this one industry alone. More and more 
will be needed every year as the demand for cement and con- 


erete increases. 
And every year the demand for roads of this rigid and 


lasting type of construction grows greater in the cotton 
belt, where the South is coming into its own. 


(Editor’s Note—COTTON will be pleased to receive ne 
regarding concrete construction practices from any crete oD , 
officials, civic organizations or other interested ree. ol 
your problem no matter how difficult it may be. W cee Ma 
necessary questions will be forwarded to recognized au — neo “a 
personal attention. This service 1s free to all who care to take 


vantage of it.) 
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stockings should fetch from $9.50 to $12 a dozen. 

A manufacturer who is a stickler for rigid inspection 
was looking for an outlet for 20,000 dozens of ladies high 
grade latch needle silk, which were represented as better 
than most irregulars. Twelve thread 20-inch boot embroid- 
ered were quoted by a commission house at $6.50 for 220 
needle, and $8 for 240 needle, the latter with Swiss embroid- 
ery. It was the embroidery that killed the stocking from 
the standpoint of market value. 

A well authenticated report that approximately 8,000 
dozens of ladies full fashioned silk hose were offered by a 
manufacturer at several dollars a dozen under the market 
contributed to the confusion that already had existed. But 
there was a valid explanation for this low offering, in that 
the control of the mill had been purchased by interests 
which did not buy the stock of finished goods. 

Investigation discloses that in almost every instance 
where sacrificial prices have been named there were reasuns 
which do not figure when fresh goods from mills selling 
in the regular way are taken into consideration. It was 
perhaps wholesome for the trade the dumping should 
have come in advance of the opening of lines for fall, for 
now, by the time jobbers are ready to make their commit- 
ments, these troublesome surplus stocks probably will have 
been passed into distribution and gone through their period 
of usefulness. 

Large retail stores have been conducting special sales 
at which standard full fashioned silks were sold at about 
the prices jobbers ordinarily pay the manufacturer. Such 
sales have been common in several large cities, hosiery 
bought by retailers at around $10 a dozen passing over the 
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counter at $1.15 to $1.25 a pair. But these sales appear to 
have had no adverse effect on the business of manufacturers 
of chitfons and novelties in openwork clocking, for which 
apparently there is an increasing demand, with prospects of 
a bumper business in silk hosiery for winter and the ulti 
mate passing of the once popular silk-and-wool. 

Chiffons are the star performers on the silk hosiery 
stage. They will fetch more money, by far, than stockings 
of like grade carrying twice the weight of silk. A few 
mills are operating at capacity and have difficulty in keep- 
ing production up with sales. Late delivery of chiffons, 
plain and with openwork clocking, is not uncommon. 

Mills selling to retailers direct seem not to have been 
hurt by the price slaughtering of left-over and otherwise 
burdensome stocks of silk hosiery, and some of these mills 
are able to obtain approximately fair prices. An important 
mill in the South is getting $12.50 for a 12 strand 240 
needle seamless-made stockings with the fashion marks, 
this comparing with $12 for spring. 

While there has been no complaint of a surplus of silk 
half hase, adequate prices are not easy to obtain, and high 
grade latch needle goods with split sole are available at 
around $5.50 a dozen, lower prices being heard for the lines 
of several mills. The low quotations are ascribed to the 
shrinkage in the spread between prices of full fashioned 
and latch needle socks, the former apparently having come 
into stronger favor for the coming season. 

Statistics put out recently by the Department of Com- 
merce covering the production of silk hosiery as shown by 
Bureau of Census figures for 1919 and 1921, give the pro- 
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duction of silk hosiery for 1919 as 1,848,554 dozen pairs 
and 3,804,471 dozens for 1921. 
reau report dealing exclusively with 1919, the output for 
that year was 2,929,379 dozen, instead of 1,848,554. There 
appears to be a discrepancy also in relation to artificial 


According to a Census Bu- 


silk hosiery, given in April as 1,595,988 dozen pairs for 
1921, as against 740,804 dozens for 1919. In the latter 
year, according to previous statistics, the output was 1,587,- 
149 dozeris. 
ures by the recent advance bulletin, it is stated that the pro- 
It is claimed 


Aside from the contradiction of the 1919 fig- 


duction is very much larger than is indicated. 
by the representative of one mill that it has a production 
of more than 60,000 dozens a month, and another manu- 
facturer claims credit for turning out 36,000 dozens a 
month. The combined output of these two mills, therefore, 
is 1,152,000 dozens a year, or within 443,000 dozens of the 
total reported by the Census Bureau. Exports have been 
averaging about 125,000 dozens a month. 

Sentiment is running strong among a number of im- 
portant hosiery manufacturers that raw silk shortly will 
reach the peak at around $10 and that by July there will 
be a sharp decline, estimated by some interests at $2.50 per 
pound. In fact, one leading operator in the wholesale Japan 
silk market states that it is within the range of proba- 
bility best No. 1 to extra will be available within three 
months at $6 a pound. Manufacturers seem to have helped 
to force prices up, by pushing production, while at the same 
time disturbing the values of their finished product. It 
looks as though they had unwittingly played from both ends 
against the middle. Few hosiery mills have been buying 
raw silk except for filling in, and several of these have 
said they would welcome a break in Japan even before they 
had gotten rid of their high-priced stock. It 
opinion that, while 1923 is to be a bumper silk hosiery year, 
jobbers would operate so cautiously that higher prices 
would make conditions at the mill very unsatisfactory. 

Prices of cotton underwear for next spring will be 
named later than usual, according to several manufacturers 
and jobbers, who say that to open lines on or about the 
dates ordinarily marking the beginning of a new manufac- 
turing season might prove unsatisfactory to both mill and 
distributor. Manufacturers attach no importance to a con- 
ference alleged to have been held in Chicago recently, and 
doubt whether such a conference was held, except perhaps 
by manufacturers selling to retailers, several of whom had 
planned to come in the market at the usual date. 

Business in knitted underwear slowed down in April 
following the advances which were made by a number of 
manufacturers, and throughout a great part of the month 
jobbers were operating very cautiously. Probably because, 
while they have sold fairly heavily against their initial pur- 
chases, they have ample time in which to place repeat 
orders. Only a comparatively few mills have booked dupli- 
One mill, 


is common 


eate business of any moment at the new prices. 
however, whose advances ranged from 8 to 10 per cent, has 
booked substantial repeat orders, some of which, from a few 
jobbers, were for 50 per cent more dozens than were bought 
at the opening. Considering the duplicate business of this 
mill, in connection with the fact that the retailer buying 
season for fall has been under way for only a few weeks, the 
outlook for a very great increase over last year’s busi- 
ness in heavyweight underwear may be said to be decidedly 
wholesome. 
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As wage increases have been general and the purchasing 
power of the wage earning public expanded in proportion, 


it is not doubted in the primary market that consumption 


will be normal and that, therefore, demand for t remal! 
der of the year will call for maximum production. Advanes 
and fill-in business on fall underwear should be in very good 


volume unless the raw material market forces manufacturers 
} 


to name still higher prices—higher than had been conte 
plated. 

Some quite sharp advances on winter underws ave 
been recorded, the 16 pound eotton ribbed suits of a few 
mills being $2 higher than last year, and 11 pound shirt 
and drawers 75 cents up. A union suit of cotton and woo 
mixture—considerably more cotton than woo las bee 
moved up $1.50 a dozen, which mea 1) cents ) per 
garment in the retail store, as in t cotton ribbed for 
which mills are getting $2 mor¢ [t the advances at the 
retail counter that seem to stagger jobber The yrobab 
overlook the fact that when prices were named they were 
figured on maximum output, wit! t to 
going to 30 cents. Since then prod tion 
factory, due to searcity of labor, more frequent labor turn- 
over, and a disposition among many operatives to adapt 


their hours of employment to their own convenienc 
than for meeting the trade situation. 

Despite adverse circumstances, and not ove 
lull in April, business in fall underwear may be said to be 
on a very satisfactory basis, more garments having been 
sold in even recent weeks than manufacturers had a right t« 
expect they would sell. The bulk of next winter’s garments 
was bought during the first three months of the year. Last 
year jobbers did not come actively into the market 
along in March and April. One manufacturer reports sales 
to April 1st this year fully one hundred per cent in excess 
of the volume for the first quarter of 1922. It probably 
true that to date jobbers have sold more underwear for next 
fall than they bought up to the corresponding date in 1922 

Several mills are booking considerable duplicate busi 
ness in men’s light underwear and have enough orders to 
keep them employed to the end of their distribution seasor 
Such lines are being bought at advances of around 10 to 
12% per cent, and apparently there are jobbers still selling 
in good volume, for they frequently come along for lots of 
from one to five eases to be delivered “at once.” 

Ladies lightweights have been a less satisfactory propo 
those making standard 
The sub-standard lines 


sition. Comparatively few mills 
grades—boast of volume business. 
are draggy and some of the Pennsylvania mills, as they com- 


They 


have had practically no repeat orders, but there is a feeling 


plete their initial orders, are curtailing production 


that these will be coming along with warmer weather and 
that there will develop good demand for spot delivery goods 
low end vests and suits. 


Seott & Williams, Inc., manufacturers of knitting ma- 
chinery, with headquarters at 366 Broadway, New York 
City, have changed the location of their southern offiee 
from Charlotte, N. C., to High Point, N. C. 


There is one kind of farming that will not contribute 
to the salvation of this country and that is the sowing 
of wild oats. 
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tion Solves Problems of Cotton Industry 


BY W. B. ELCOCK.* 


Competition for leadership among cotton communities 
all through the South has resulted in great advancement in- 
dustrially as well as in a civie sense. 

In each of the great cotton raising states, cities are 
striving to outdo their rivals in the matter of modern facili- 
ties. Bigger and better mills, warehouses and compresses, 
more efficient methods of handling and above all interlock- 
ing transportation systems have been built as a result. 


Today many southern states can thank the cotton in- 


dustry for miles of permanent conerete highways. Built by 

the men who raise and transport cotton from their fields to 
»} ¢ : 

market as a means of reducing costs, these highways serve 


great sections as arteries of commerce. 


Tourists come from other sections, land values increase, 
other industries grow in proportion to the advancement of 
the districts through which the roads run. Few other places 
in America so well illustrate the truth of the fact that per- 
manent hard surfaced highways pay tor themselves. 

And one of the greatest factors looking for future de- 
velopment is the fact that this advancement is cumulative. 
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*Portland Cement Association, Atlanta, Ga 
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thods made possible by the forty acres of 


the plant. 
At the bottom is a stretch of concrete road at Winston-Salem, 


as it passes the Hanes Cotton Mill. During the shipping season, cot 
ten comes by truck from all over the North Carolina belt over this 


road 
Chere is an interesting relationship between the cotto 


industries. Last year for example manu 


and the cement 
facturers of cement purchased 50 million new sacks in whien 


to ship their product. That means that 50,000 bales of co 


ton were used by this one industry alone. More and more 
will be needed every year as the demand for cement and con 
crete inereases. 
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(Editor’s Note—COTTON be eased to receive inquirle 
rerardine oncrete constructior I from any county city 
officials, civic organizations or other interested persons Send ir 
your problem no matter how diffi t it may be Wherever deemed 
necessary questions will be forwarded to re ognized authorities for 
personal attentior This service is free ll who care to take ad 


vantage of it 
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| We.carry a 
complete line 
at all branches 


For Samples and Prices 
Apply at Any of Our 


ices 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WorKsS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water St. 12 S. Front St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
145 Brevard Court 36 Purchase St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON 
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Turning “Mill-Night” Into Day 
Labor Costs Cut 80% with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


2 THE same degree that it is important and profit 
able to paint your mill walls you will find it like- 
wise advantageous and profitable to do that painting the 
DeVilbiss way. The DeVilbiss spray gun makes possi- 
ble 4 to 5 times faster painting than the hand brush, 
and insures a more thorough and uniform, greater 
light-reflecting and longer wearing coating. The same 
equipment can be used in mill exterior and mill house 








painting. 


A line from you will bring further particulars about the DeVilbiss 
System it will pay you to have. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. peti ave. Toledo, Ohio 
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Are You Troubled With 
BLEACHING!-- ; 











AUTOGYP is the process of dyeing that i 


| 

| entirely eliminates the disagreeable 
| bleach for all time. It is not an experi 
| ment. It is the practical method of 
dyeing and bleaching in ONE operation 
| The AUTOGYP Proce ss ol Dyeing IS 
rendering remarkable results at equally 
remarkable savings in mills all over the 
country. Not only does it bleach at 
dye to the required shade, but it als 
(I produces a better looking fabric with 
softer feel, and further saves 


Six separate steps and operations 











Ht 314% of shrinkage 

I 25° of tensile strength | 

il 50 of steam 

7 30! of labor. 
90% of water. 


It saves all the chemicals used in the 
chloride cf lime method of bleaching 
It saves boiling out in kiers or other 
appliances. No special skill or special 
equipment is necessary and no added | 
expense involved. 


| 


Let us explain more fully the merits of 
AUTOGYP. Let us help you make you! 
dyeing pay you a profil. Let us show 
you the many other ways AUTOGYP 
can be a real money producer for yol 

Our representative will be glad to call 
or a post card will bring full informa | 
tion by return mail i 


W rite us 





| Surpass Chemical Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 





Dyes In 
and One 
| Bleaches Operaticn | 























































Office and Works: 
3351 Stokely St. 


INDICATING 


temperature instruments 





— 





merit the consideration of every textile maker who 
is about to reorganize his plant so that it may become 
a more efficient producing unit. Process efficiency 
is maintained by installing Tycos temperature in- 


struments. TJ'ycos can be installed on the following 


processes : 


Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Calendering, Extracting, 
Conditioning, Finishing, 
Crabing, Filling, 
Dampening, Polishing, 
Dressing, Pressing, 
Drying, Scouring, 


Sizing, 
Slashing, 
Soaping, 
Steaming, 
Tentering, 
Testing, 
Washing. 


Write and we will send you our General Industrial 


Catalog. 


Kaylor Instrument 


ROCHESTER NY. 


+ a Tycos or Taylor Femperature Instrument for Every Purpose 


Companies 











AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


REDUCE DRYING COSTS 
With a “Hurricane” Automatic Stock Dryer 


These machines, in many of the leading textile plants in this coun- 
try and abroad, are saving steam, labor and floor space for their owners. 
They are producing evenly, thoroughly dried fibers, with which it is pos- 
sible to produce the best of finished material. 

May we describe this process to you more fully? 

A “Hurricane” Dryer for every textile need. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ie Seer 





COTTON 


‘“*HURRICANE’’ 
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Perfect Insulated Dryers 
MILLER SYSTEM, 


Twenty-Five Years of Successful Operation 






Automatic Truck and Tray Type Dryers for all textile 
fabrics. Drawn Steel frame members uniform in size, 
not formed by a break. The only dryers carrying 85% 
Magnesia insulation, which is the highest grade insulation 
manufactured. All joints between the frame and panels 
that form the inclosure are ait sealed. This improved 
patented construction is found only in the Miller Dryers. 





The story will be told in detail if you are interested. 


Correspondence Invited 


DRYER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
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Insures A Better Quality 


COTTON 





Product and a Fair Profit 





Is Your Anti-Chlorinating 
Method Profitable? 


Do you still use the old method of anti-chlorinating 
with sulphuric acid? The substitution of SUL 
PHUROUS Acid for sulphuric acid will readily show 
a pronounced saving. 

As an anti-chlor, the Sulphurous method is not only 
more economical, but it eliminates all danger of 
goods being damaged or tendered on dryer, and 
assures a uniform, neutral product 

Make your anti-chlor in the form of sulphurous acid 
right in your own plant, with the Monaghan Sul 
phurous Acid Generator. It manufactures sulphurous 
acid at a cost much lower than you can secure it 
elsewhere. Its installation will save two washings 
besides a great saving in power, labor and loss of 
time, and allows washers to produce more. 

Can be installed to deliver direct to souring ma 

hine or storage tank It is constructed entirely 

of lead and is impervious to destructive chemical 

reaction. It is guaranteed gas-tight. Occupies 

only 36 sq. ft. floor space and requires two h.p 


for operation 


The Monaghan Sulphurous Acid Generator has 
proved a profitable investment for textile 
mills throughout the country, 


Write us for compiete data 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Wewton St., Waltham, Mass. 


Sargent Dryer 


Is it a problem for you to meet grow 
ing competition, increased demand 
for better quality and maintain at the 
same time a fair margin of profit? 
If these things are troubling you, the 
Sargent Dryer can help you _ solve 
your problem, 


Capable of a large production, oper 
ating at a low consumption of steam 
and power with minimum of atten- 
tion, thereby saving in labor, they pro 
duce at low cost a clean. soft, bright, 
thoroughly dried and uniform fiber 
In addition to cotton the Sargent Dry 
ers are made for drying wool, hair, 


linters, flax, silk, etc., also carbonizing. 


tooklet on the Sargent Dryer, or any 
of our other machines gladly sent on 
request. 
Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH | 
The Weaver’s Friend | 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from | 


no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST he satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We wil! be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 





Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 


Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


Florence Mass., U.S.A. . 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Estasusmen 839 
CHEMICALS 
zinc 


GRASSELL | 


EXPLOSIVES 
4 DYESTUFFS 
f Dyestuff Dept Rensselaer, N. Y 
| ; lI7Hudson St, Grasselli, N. J. 
New York. NY. 





Factories at 














Branch Offices 

NAPHTHOL A S Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 

—is an important product recently placed on the market by us. _ Its Sciies Mew Orleon 

advantages over Primuline, Developed Scarlet and Vat Reds are San Francisco 

becoming well recognized on account of the comparatively simple 

dyeing methods, and its superior fastness to light, bleaching and 













washing. 

When dyed and coupled with the various fast red and scarlet Sole Selling Agents f 
bases it produces shades which are extremely fast and _ satisfactory ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC 
for the highest class of gingham and chambrays. ape ee, 






We also offer a full line of Algol and 
Developed Colors manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & CO. 
Leverkusen 


Shades matched and quotations furnished promptly. 















Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 









———————————————————— 






All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of | 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 
























We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 





Rohm & Haas Company lnc. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE— 


Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 
LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


BRISTOL, PA. 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard, 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 
INDOPON W—Indigo Discharge As- 


sistant. 
TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Chemical Specialties for the 
Textile Mills 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULPHITE 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark 
No. 70991 


GUMS 
Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth 


COTTON 
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Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM ~ MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 


Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 
Assistant in Warp Sizing 


KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 


If you are troubled, write us. 


|BOSSON & LANE | 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, 
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Comparing Results 


The mill man who produces a quality prod- 
uct always buys his supplies on a cold business 
basis. He estimates supplies as he values his 
employees, not from first cost only, but from the 
profitable or unprofitable results they produce. 

This is the comparison always welcome when 
judging the use of the special purpose alkalies. 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 

Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 

Their day to day performance in hundreds 
of mills proves beyond question that better re- 
sults in appearance, feel and quality are part 
of the service they render. 


iT) Rei 
—Wpandotier’ When you realize, too, 


ou Craemat Cart ; 
that these superior results are 


obtained at no increased cost, 





your investment proves prof- 
itable. 


Ask vour supply man. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 












PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS,GA. 


CEDARswasnincTON STS. 
NEW YORK. 


Ciba Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Sole Representatives 
In The United States 
*for the 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle 
Basle, Switzerland 
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MINEROL “F” 





“It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 










“BRETON’’ 


For 
. Cotton 
/ Print Goods 


a 





Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





Ciba and Cibanone Colors 


A complete line of VAT COLORS | 


We live up to ideals of service 


that insure complete satisfaction. 


Sole Selling Agent 
tor 


Dow’s Indigo and Midland Vat Blues 
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Satisfaction 


IN 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths 


Our Roller Cloths are made of the right material with exactly the cor- 
rect cushion and uniformity of surface to produce the most desirable 


results. 


Clearer Cloth is constructed of high grade material with thick, strong 
nap that does not pull out and its uniform length is such that the rolls 
are completely cleared of all short fibre. 


Our Slasher Cloth is made of the best material of sufficient cushion 
and porous to thoroughly force the sizing into the yarn. 


In combination with superior quality products is prompt service and 
right prices. 


Let us send you a trial order. 


Southern Sales Agent: 


A World Convention on Business Promotion 


One Idea that Brought 


$20,000 


A Western merchant attended a 
great advertising convention, 
and heard a speaker tell how 
his firm hed increased sales 
through the establishement of 
a mail sales department, to 
serve those who read the news- 
paper advertisements of the 
store, but lived at a distance 
and could not often get to 
town. The merchant asked some 


in Sales 


questions, returned home and 
persuaded his partners to let 
him establish such a depart 
ment. The sales of this de- 
partment, which is operated in 
the far corner of the top floor 
of the store, exceed $200,000 
a year. Whether you are a 
member of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs or not, you may 
attend the 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of the WORLD 
Atlantic City, June 3 to 7, 1923 


The business men and 
women attending this meeting 
will be there to exchange expe 
riences and ideas. There will 
be grist for your mill there 
Information and _ inspiration 
upon which a _ bigger, more 
prosperous business can be es- 
tablished, await you. If you 
have a dollar and I have a dol- 
lar and we trade, we have one 
dollar each. But if you have an 
idea and I have an idea, and we 
trade, then you have two ideas, 
and I have two. We are both 
enriched. That's the spirit of 
these great gatherings, which 
attract the biggest and best 
sales promotion brains in the 
world. 


5.000 


In addition to the sessions 
of the convention, loaded full 
of business-building ideas, theré 
will be a great educationad ex 
hibit of advertising. Take a 
note book with you. You will 
go back home enriched. 

Share with us the joy of June 
in Atlantic City. What a de- 
lightful place it is in that de- 
licious months! Ample _ hotel 
accommodations at reasonable, 
guaranteed rates, admirable 
transportation facilities, spe- 
cial railroad rates—a _ great 
business opportunity and a 
chance to spend some most en- 
joyable days at a cost less than 
the usual expense of going to 
this Queen of Resorts. 


For full information as to special railroad rates, hotels, etc., address 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


110 West 40th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


Write us. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 


M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 


A National Verdict of 
“NOTHINGB:T TER’’ 


Merits Your Consideration 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


Boston, Mass. 
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RE-FIL-IT TEXTILE 
SPECIAL 


Aluminum Holder Corn Filler 





Advantages of the Textile 
Special 


| Ist. Loose corn from this brush is reduced 

| to a minimum, making the waste 

| 

| more valuable. 

2nd. It sweeps cleaner than the regular 

broom. 

3rd. _ It is much faster than the old method, 
of sweeping, particularly in the spin- 
ning room. 

4th. Fanning is unnecessary by this meth- 
od, and the liability of lint getting into 
the thread is reduced to the minimum. 

5th. Preference for the Textile Special is 
shown by the sweepers when they re- 
alize how much faster and easier it is 
than the old method. 

6th. One holder will outwear many sets of 
fillers, and the savings in broom cost, 
during a period of six months or a 
year is very large. 
Please write us for prices and full 
particulars. 


Yours for Economy, 


| RE-FIL-IT BROOM MFG. COMPANY 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 





No. 10 

FINNELL No. 5 

SCRUBBER FINNELL. 

for scrubbing _ SCRUBBER 
under for open areas 


low objects. 


300 GREAT MILLS 
Have Reduced 


Waste and Soilage 


Three hundred great textile mills were amazed to 
find that the FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrub- 
bing did more than slash scrubbing expense. They 
learned that it contributed greater cleanliness to 
floors and AIR—and kept materials CLEAN. 

But even more than that. The example of care and 
thoroughness which the system set for the workers 
was reflected in the work of the entire force. Care- 
lessness and waste have been reduced wonderfullv. 
saving huge sums of money. 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Pay Big Dividends 


CLEAN FLOORS pay enormous dividends 
through the following benefits: (1) saving 
of labor. (2) better working conditions: 
(3) cleaner production; (4) fewer acci 
m dents; (5) healthier, happier employees: 
@ and (6) better light and air. 













Any mill can enjoy these advantages 
for there is a profitable size outfit for 
any size mill. 





Write Today 
for Proof 





dend paying I 

System. 
AMERICAN 
SCRUBBING 
EQUIPMENT 
SALES CO. 

General Offices and 

Factories 

55 N. Collier St, 

HANNIBAL MO. 


District Offices in 
Principal Cities 


‘‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business’ 
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Every Way and Every Day 


We are Brushing Better and Better 
From Ist hand is what you want. — MR. BUYER 


———S—SSSS | 


2s WONDER 


—$———————————_——————_—_—_————— 


Fibre | Floor Brush and Sweeper 
WONDER Reduce your cleaning r Guarentee’ 
| expense one-half. Pat- | agg nas 
oo ented handle and Clamp i Stands all | 
Duty Br m combination. Built to i |) weather con 
wear, contains no pitch Le me 
Reliable, Resili- | or glue. ditions. 








ent, Tough. Made 
Right — Priced 
Right. . —— 
For General Fac- AL 
tory, Mills, ete. rita J 

















Ne! Wy HA Ay 
Ue 


r 





We are Manufacturers Write for Samples Brooms and Brushes ; 
Not jobbers or assemblers that are made for service 


H. WONDERLICH CO., 2814 N. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA 





THE 


“Southwestern” Iron Clad 


Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
4 qualities. 

MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 

The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 






























AMERICAN 


SuPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



























Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 

ETC, 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 
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RUSHES within them- 

selves are of no value to 
you. They render a service 
only when they are put into ac- 
tion to increase production. 
The amount of service is esti- 
mated by the amount of the in- 
crease of production made pos- 
sible by their use. 


How then, are you to judge the 
worth of a brush? Simply by 
this method. A good textile 
brush is built to promote pro- 
duction, through cleanliness, 
with the least possible effort 
and time on the part of the em- 
ployees who use it. 


The quality and workmanship 
in the brush itself needs no 
comment. When you _ buy 
Perkins Practical Brush that 
is guaranteed. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Multiply your ideas of 
Fibre Service by three 










E have such confidence in Vul-Cot 
Fibre that we guarantee it to b 
free from impurities. We know that 


Vul-Cot Fibre is good fibre. From 
selection of the rag stock to the comple- 








tion of the finished tubes and sheets w 





have had its production under our own 





supervision. 






You can drill Vul-Cot 


on the same machines and with the sam: 








drills as are used for metal. The drill cuts 





clean. Even in drilling holes close to 





gether you will find that the thin dividing 










wall is almost as solid and firm as steel. 









You can stamp Vul-Cot 






Nearly everything that can be stamped 
out of metal can be stamped out of Vul-Cot. 







Here again the same machines that were 








used for metal will serve. 





You can thread Vul-Cot 
making it the 










as easily as wood or metal 







ideal material for threading the various 






kinds of connections where high-grade in- 






sulating material is required. 






You can turn Vul-Cot 


much more easily than steel and with far 
Vul-Cot can b 
turned with an accuracy as fine as 5/1000 







better results than wood. 






of an inch. 






Three huge factories manufacture Vul-Cot 
Fibre and Vul-Cot Fibre parts—with three 
times ordinary facilities for speedy pro 








duction and delivery. Let us confer with 






you about the use of Vul-Cot Fibre in 





vour business. 






National 
Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Wilmington, Del. 





































Roth’s Pat. Improved 
ASPIRATORS 
and Roll Waste Packers 
for ALL MAKES OF 
COMBERS 


BETTER COMBED and 
CLEANER SLIVER 
SAVINGS in 
WAGES, 
HALF LAPS 
AND BRUSHES. 


WASTE of same good 
quality as with old 
doffer arrangement. 


WASTE is drawn direct from brush to perfo- 
rated cylinder. 


WASTE delivered separately for each comber 
head. 





rs ee sel 


COECEGDEESCGOOEADOCEERGEGGROCROCAGORDSEACCCOGRECOESRERGEREROGORAERRSEEERGRERUGOGEASCRUREOGROSORRRSSORGRRECGEOREED 


K O R E - L O K Ti 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
PIN BOARDS 








Patent Rights Pending 





Are You Responsible 


or good weaving in your mill? If so, you should 
know Kore-Lokt Pin Boards and the story of 
their usefulness in modern loom equipment. 

Expert Opinion from men in charge of the 
weave rooms in prominent mills is available to 
superintendents and overseers upon request. 

Send for this information so you may know 
the merits of Washburn Kore-Lokt Pin Boards 
as an improvement over old style Filling Boxes. 
Learn how the other fellow checks up results 
from the “Build of Bobbins.” 


COCECEHOEOROGOSEREGHOEGEOROOUGEEECEOEERESEOOGEOEOLOLOEOEOOOGUGOOUGOOSOOOEOOHGRONESOGUOUAOCOEONGRAGOORULCNURCEQUUHEREQUOUDOOSORURESOROSOSOSEGEGEORESESUOREENOSERD 


a i iii nnn nnn 


{i 








tentee EEE MTREMET  GEURERCE TR Gt inte ee 


in NEW BEDFORD, MASS. OM 


COTTON 


| THE BELGER CO.,BOSTON, MASS. | 


FORMERLY J. WEINBRENNER & CO. 





| 
| 
| 








May, 
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PATENTED CAMLESS 
DETACHING MOTION 
for NASMITH Combers. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


with same good quality 
of combed sliver for 
which the Nasmith 
comber is so well known. 


LESS POWER, 


SIMPLIFIED 
SETTINGS and 
ADJUSTMENTS. 


NOISELESS WORKING— 
This mechanism replaces the big cam, the 
quadrant and pinion, clutch, clutch operating 
cam and lever of the present machine. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF TURKEY RED YARNS FAST TO BLEACHING 


PERFECTION | 
SHELL ROLLS 





BLEACHERIES. 
BALL WARPING 
FINISHING PLANTS 
CORD FABRIC SHIPMENTS 
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AUTOMATIC 























TERRY TOWEL LOOM 
Built for Under Cam, 
| Jacquard | 
Dobby Harness Motion | 
: CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS _ | 
WORCESTER, MASS 
! PROVIDENCE, R.I. : PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J | 
‘eeapiatags a iste | 








SPECIALISTS IN | 


SPOOLING AND BEAMING MACHINERY I 


WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, JUTE, ETC. 


WEAVING-DIRECT OUTEIT for 


cord, and special fabrics. 








WARPER CREEL and TENSION 
DRESSER, shown in connection 
with the loom for weaving cord 
fabric. 


WARPER CREEL built in statior 


ary and heavy base models. 








| Standard spacing 6° x 6 fo 

i maximum 5” x 8” spools or tubes i 
i Special spacing to mills’ require 

i ments, 

ih 

I . 

| UNIFORM TENSION from 

| WARPER CREEL to loom 

i 


Highest efliciency test in yout 





“it x coods. PRODI ( | ION plus | 
ial eee (QUALITY | 


| 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO. *"s""s: 


Representative: F.W.KIESSLING, Worcester, Mass 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 
Cannot Break 


Do not Bend 








“ALL STEEL’? ADJUSTABLE HEAD _ || 
SPLIT OR SOLID TYPE 
PATENT PENDING 











‘“‘ALL STBEL’’ LOOM BEAM HEAD 
‘*‘MALLEABLE’’ GEAR 


Patent Pending ‘“‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL — ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 
MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


ES 


| Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
| Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 201 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING WOUND BOBBINS . 


_——$——S—— SS ——— 












NEW WAY COMPLETELY ELIMI- 


Space old way —— 
e 





Spooling of the yarn 


/\ /\ Spooling waste 
Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 
2warpers 2 creels lwarper 


, ° Stoppage for doffin 
2 winding Frames i creel cies : 





Doffing is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For Information address 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 
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MACHINERY 


Factor No. 4 








DAYLIGHT §shuttle 


factory, equipped 






with modern machinery, 






experimental laboratory 






and every known device 






for the successful design 





and manufacture of shut- 










tles—either to customers’ 


‘specifications, or to models 





worked up by us to meet 






special weaving conditions. 








Here is the final one of the 


4 factors that assure 


Prompt Delivery 


to the Users of Shambow Shuttles 






Material 
Machinery 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


JOHN C. SHAMBOW H. H. ULLMAN 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
8 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Philadelphia Paterson, N. J. Greenville, 8. OC. 
421 Bulletin Bldg. 245 Straight St. Southern Factory 
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The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 








Multiple-harnesss, Feeler type 
built by 
HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 


and 


excited great interest. 


















It is Still the Simplest. 
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WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
OUR SPOOLS:— 















Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
| stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 
| 





workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 
| OUR PRODUCTS:— 
| Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 

Spools—Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 

| Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 

| 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 


We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 







| Obtain 
| Standardized Costs 
i) Set Piece Work 
Rates 


| Here’s the Watch for 
i Every Textile Time 
Study Job 


— - poy es waste Op aD op- 
1] factory—but 
| Sosies “t “with ey Watch saved 
every year. A nation- 
ally known. Textile concern says 
“We eliminated one- fourth the la- 
bor, cut costs by 22%.’’ Cheney 
Bros., Champlain Silk Mills, Unity 






may be a primary consideration 







Cost | 























ij other uses—there’s a Silberberg in- 
j Strument specially made for the job. 










The Liberty Knotter 


not only fills the requirements of low first 
cost but is most simple in construction 
and economical in upkeep and oper- 
ation. Give it a trial. 


Guaranteed for one year 
Write for information 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, 


Gastonia, N.C. 
Mill Devices Co. 













to time” features gives di- | 
rect readings in produc- | 

tion per hour up to one 

minute 



















struments on approval to re- 
sponsible concerns. 


MORTIMER J. 
. a co. 








Durham, N. C. 
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WORTHY OF TRUST 


Since the beginning of the automatic loom “The J. H. 
Williams Co.’ automatic shuttle has been tested and ap- 
proved by thousands of mill men. 


It enjoys a preference due to quality, economy and service. 


In other words, it has been found worthy of trust. 


Our 


shuttle covers the entire range of automatic shuttle devel- 
opment—an answer to the insistent demands of modern 


weaving requirements everywhere. 


We make these shut- 


tles in all sizes and for all makes of automatic looms. Many 
sizes being standard are carried in stock assuring prompt 


deliveries. 


Tell us of your shuttle trouble. 


We will be 


pleased to cooperate with you. 


THE J. H. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


ane oa] TLE PEOPLE” 


MILLBURY, 


What Part of the 


Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 

On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 


Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


MASS. 





ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 
General Offices and Factory 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
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REIS 


Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs. 
A reliable source of supply. 
The 
Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 


Dept. “C” 


New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative Tea Oy 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE COMP ANY, INC. 
___ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ISTER RINGS 
RINGS 


DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


: Pe ER s\ a te _E vt 
“SPINNING RING co. 
_WHITINSVILLE: .MASS. nee: 
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TESTERS 


Extract from 
The New Specifications For 


Numbered Cotton Duck 


for 


Commercial and Government Use 


All tests for breaking strength shail be made on 
an approved type of inclination balance breaking 
machine. The maximum capacity of the machine 
shall be 800 pounds. 


The 1 in. x 1 in. x 3 in. grab method of testing 
shall be used, defined as follows: The lower half 
of each pair of jaws shall be 2 inches or more in 
width, and the upper half shall be 1 inch in width. 
Jaws shall be planed smooth and flat, with edges 
slightly rounded to prevent cutting. The initial 
length of the test pieces between the jaws of the 
testing machine shall be 3 inches, and the pulling 
jaw shall travel at a uniform rate of 12 inches 
per minute. 


SCOTT HORIZONTAL INCLINABLE BALANCE 
TYPE FABRIC TESTER, 800 LBS. CAPACITY 
Official equipment in Government Offices and 


Technical Institutions and for over ten years the 
preference of the trade for tests of heavy fabrics. 


The machine whose constant dependable per- 
formance has won for itself the position of 
THE RECOGNIZED AMERICAN STANDARD 
and the only one that ever met the requirements 
for both laboratory and routine testing. 

We also make the Standard Equipment for test- 
ing Yarns, Twines, Light Fabrics, Rubber, etc. 


Catalog on request. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


BLACKSTONE & CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Don’t Give Your Workers 
a Place in the Sun! 


Shade it! Shade it for their comfort and efficiency. 
Shade it because glaring light saps their energy and 
dulls their initiative more quickly than any other 
natural factor. 


Cross lights, shadows and strong reflections quickly 
tire the optic nerve—make both brain and body tired. 
The same sun that shines in at your plant windows 
puts nations to sleep every afternoon in the tropics 
and it’s the chief cause of the afternoon “let-down” 
in thousands of sunny plants 


AEROLUX 
WINDOW SHADES 


Send for a free copy of “LIGHT AND THE 
TIRED WORKER’’._ Tells you in terms of 
your own experience what effect glare has on 
fatigue. No meaningless statistics, but facts 
from life. Send for it. 


The Aeroshade Company 


(Makers of the famous Aerolux Porch Shades 
for Residences, Country Clubs, etc.) 


2400 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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VeRO: VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equip with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the vy of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 


. 


tomers. Write for prices. 
“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 
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| ; |The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 
Meeting | 


The Strain 
Of Time 





Textile mill machinery needs the over- 
hauler and repairer just as you occa- 
sionally need a physician’s examina- 
tion. The physician, through proper 
advice and prescription, enables you 
to stand the strain of the day’s work— 
the overhauler makes it possible to use 


| 
the same machine for a double length For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 





of time. Our work specializes in over- 

hauling and repairing textile machin- Easily Adjusted. 

ery—also manufacturing parts such as 

flyer pressers, steel rolls and card room Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
spindles. 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. “ 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers 
of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Sec. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 
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Another 


REX PRESS 


S THE 
STRENGTH OF ‘4A. 
GIBRALTAR a 


New Cloth Press — 3s 


Speed, Strength, -<_ For the employer 
err with an interest 
Simplicity in his employees. 
Write today for the 
plan that will meet 
The Rex Creed your needs. oe a) 


To build a press so good that the simp!e truth 


Built any size and pressure. 


about it will be adequate recommendation and 
to price it so fairly that its value can never be 


questioned. 


Watch for the Yarn Press. 


REX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


many | PRUDENTIAL 


J. S. HULME INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Southern Representative pata a 


Atlanta Trust Co., Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. HOME pre NEWARK 


C ew jersey ? 


nN 
~ 











This Paper is a 
‘Member of the A.B.P. 


To you, this is a fact of especial signif- 
icance, for it means that this publica- 
tion is a part of a concerted movement 
to raise the level of publishing prac- 
tice, to assure better service to both 
subscribers and advertisers. 


The ‘‘A.B.P.”’ is built upon and re- 
volves around the following set of 
standards— 














STANDARDS of PRACTICE 


HE publisher of a business paper | 

should dedicate his best efforts to the 
cause of Business and Social Service, and 
to this end should pledge himself— 


], To consider, first, the interests of the sub- 
scriber. 


To subscribe to and work for truth and 
honesty in all departments. 


To eliminate, in so far as possible, his per- 

* sonal opinions from his news columns, but 
to be a leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms con- 

' structive. 

4 To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading | 
“notices or paid “write-ups”; to keep his 

reading columns independent of advertis- | 
| 
| 

















| ing considerations, and to measure all news 
by this standard: “Is it real news?” 


To decline any advertisement which has a 
* tendency to mislead or which does not con- 
form to business integrity. 


| 6,To solicit subscriptions and advertising 
| solely upon the merits of the publication. 








7. To supply advertisers with full informa- | 
tion regarding character and extent of cir- | 
culation statements, subject to proper and 

authentic verification. 










8.To co-operate with all organizations and 
individuals engaged in creative advertis- 
ing work. 

9, To avoid unfair competition. 


10. To determine what is the highest and larg- 

est function of the field which he serves, 
and then to strive in every legitimate way 
to promote that function. 

























Publications which have subscribed to 
these standards have earned the preferred 
consideration accorded them. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
220 West 42nd St., New York 
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MILL CRAYONS 


the original crayons for textile mill use, 
and for years the standard with Amer- 
ica’s leading mills. 

Lowell Crayons are made in white 
and 15 colors, as follows: 

1 2 3 4 6 6 
Yellow Red Pink Blue Purple Brown 


7 8 9 10 11 
Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red 
ute rite tig ont 

86 t range Wh. 
Pink Green Blue No. $ 


Order by number, please. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


REEDS 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 


We make a specialty of all 
Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
and Leno work. 


HAYES LOOM REED 
& HARNESS CO. 


182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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MEECO 


SANITARY 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


are 


ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENT 





















Low first cost 
and up-keep. 






Automatic Scales 
For Weighing or Checking Write today 




















Raw Material Bobbins for proof. 
Sorts Roving 

Soap, Alkali and Dyes i Ve 

Balls and Sliver Sociieiatibnnin MEECO 
Test Pieces Sites: Ey, 
Tops And for many 





Laps other purposes. : MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. Co. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario Originators and Largest Makers 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World of Ice Cooled Drinking Fountains 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in the United States and FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries 


























Let Conn Help 
You Organize 

















An Ever 


Increasing Demand 


a Band 









For 
Our half-century of experience | 
° = i 
é¢ 99 is at your disposal. We'll glad- |} 
ly advise with you regarding | 
‘ i 
the benefits of a band or orches- H 











tra and explain how the details 
of organization can be carried 
out without obligation to you. 


SPINNING, TWISTING 
AND SPOOLER TAPES 
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Sets of air oo 


From 
Southern Spinners 


| 
| 
| THE QUALITY AND PRICE 
RECOMMEND THEM 













Instruments at Reasonable Prices 
















Conn equipment insures rapid progress because 

Manufactured by Miles yee :, 
- Conn instruments are easiest to blow and possess 
many exclusive features which make them most 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 






desirable for artists and beginners as well. 











For Complete Information Write 


C. G. CONN., LTD. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 


515 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 







An Important Message 
to every Mill Official 


There's no doubt that you are a rigid enforcer of Sanita- 
tion in your mill lunch room and community service 
departments. But, did you ever question the canned foods 
eaten by your employes! Are they put up in the most 
sanitary way possible? 


ELFlo Community Canning Outfit 


are used in Textile Mills everywhere to put up can foods 
for mill lunch rooms and community store uses. The El-Flo 
cater is quick, easy to operate, safe, sanitary and eco- 





some of the 
largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 


yours? 


If our prices and 
service were not 


nomical. Send for booklet. 
right, we could not 
do it. 


HO RICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
| PRINTING 
THE 
A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


E do it for 
Georgia. 


Dalton, 


COTTON 
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Decimal Tabulator is a Part 


of All Silent Models 





The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt part of all Silent 
Smiths and is furnished at no additional expense. 
The decimal tabulator saves time and insures accuracy. 
As many columns can be written on the sheet as are 
desired. The keys are located in the keyboard, easily 
accessible and requiring no change of the regular op- 
erating position of the hands. 

It is invaluable in billing and tabulating. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Home Office and Factory: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 








Send for FREE story 


Gnteresting, illustrated folder “How to J 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or Fe | papers, 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, 


leradesk 





Send for FREE catalog showing 
details cer erin ae names of = your 
oe t al a ve customers. 
oun ond rices are n 
thousands of different Matting Liste. my 


99% Sr rciend ot 5 Feach 
$-Gould Co <i St. Louis 





Ros 
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Locker Service 


That Satisfies 





NEW YORK 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 





i 
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Give You Security and Convenience 





COTTON 


A sturdy, rugged Construction—exclusive fea- 
tures of Design—and durable baked enamel fin- 
ish—have made Lyon Steel Lockers the choice of 
Industrial Plants for years. 

The Engineering Departments at Aurora and at 
our District Offices will gladly assist in laying out 
your Locker Room, without your being obligated 
in any way. 

Send for Locker Handbook 209-A which gives 
complete details of construction and arrangement 
based on over twenty years experience designing 
and installing lockers. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bulletin Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH . LOS ANGELES 
Oliver Bldg. Central Bldg. 
BOSTON DETROIT 


61 Soutl 


Pelouze Bldg. Compton Trust Co. Bidg. Penobscot Bldg Engineers 
Authorized Agents in other Principal Cities. 


i co“ 


ia cotton and silk mills 


order Lewis Box Trucks 


and Shipping Boxes 


For their remarkable durability in hard service—for 
their aid in cutting production costs and making it 
easier to handle delicate fabrics—Lewis Box Trucks 
and Shipping Boxes are in demand by leading textile 
mills everywhere, including these typical users: 


Holeproof Hosiery Co.. 
Houghton & Dutton Co., 
Vesta Underwear Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Crane Bros., Kingston, Pa. 
Francis Willey & Son, Boston, Mass. 


This recognized superiority of the Lewis line comes of 
30 years experience in weaving wood and wire into the 
most durable containers and those that give lowest final 
cost. Write us regarindg Lewis containers and the new- 
est ideas for handling textiles in process and in ship- 


ment. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN 


Tl 





DEPT. C-5 


Save one-third the freight 
cost by having them shipped 


knocked down. 





WISCONSIN 


Peachland 


HIN fe 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER 


Ave 


CLEVELAND 
Bldg 





Send us dimensions and let 


us quote delivered prices. 


W. P. Broome & Son 


North Carolina 
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heating installations are questions which should 
be looked into before any other welfare work 
of any kind, and the investment has been found 
a paying one in increased loyalty, efficiency and 
stability of operatives. 


















Equipping mill villages and executives’ homes 
with electric, plumbing and heating installations 
is one of the chief accomplishments of this or- 
ganization in which the excellence of our work | 
has brought forth commendation from many 
executives and engineers who view the results 
| 
| 






with electric lights, proper plumbing. and even = 













as remarkable for speed, effciency and economy. 






No matter how small or large the investment 
or the difficulties that may present themselves, 
a Walker installation will mean permanent sat- 
isfaction at the lowest possible initial cost for 
high class work and equipment. 










Ask for the 
handsome 


book. 





Walker 


~~ WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO . 


7 NG O70) it C3 21@) OL CRO 


Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Induction Motors are 
designed and built es- 
pecially when applied to 
the Textile Industry. 
Motors are adapted for 
every type of drive, and 
are built in all sizes for 


all speeds. 
Write for Textile 


Bulletin. 
oe ‘assie-alanaa en 
Blectial Machinery 
Peeniiaioe ILLIS-CHE LME! 






































Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumping Engines-Centrifuga! Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machi 
Condensers 


Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Ne” 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS »* 
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THE PASSING SHOW 


They have all come and gone since the 
Cooper Hewitt lamp was invented. 


But there are more Cooper Hewitt lamps in use today than ever before; 
and— 

The present production of Cooper Hewitt lamps is the greatest in the history 
of the Company. 

What’s the answer ? 

Just this: It’s a plain case of “the survival of the fittest.” 

Any article that can hold the field against all comers for twenty years, and 
then be going stronger than ever, must have real merit. No amount of argu- 
ment can beat this simple common-sense conclusion. 

Our /ndustrial Lighting Briefs give the how and why of factory lighting. 

“ree. 


M. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
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assure never-ending efficis 3 
omy as constant and continuou 
Falls. 

— A dependable electrical systen 

‘My Ne first the selection of the RIGHT « 

\\ \ | ment, then the proper design and 

\ WI, \} and expert installation by 
( y | electrical engineers. 
\ Back of every H. & G 
Electrical Installation is the 
ning and supervision of ex} 
neers—plus a buying powe 
sures you maximum economy 
equipment—plus experiencec 
e equipment whi 
uninterrupted 
stant and unfailing as N 
r two million happ spine 
1 or lighted by H. & G. instal 
ll of which are just as dependable tod 
the day they were installed 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 
IN( 

\ \\ GREENVILLE, S. ¢ 
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Over thirty years ago the Cooledge 
chemists began working on formulae 
for an outside house paint which 
would best withstand the Southern 
climate, a paint that would wear long- 


er and hold its original color. After 
years of tests these formulae have 
been perfected. 
PROVE IT YOURSELF 

Cooledge Hygrade Mill Cottage 
Paints are the most economical paints 
you can buy. The best way (though 
it takes a long time) to convince your- 
self of this fact is to paint half of the 
mill cottages with one paint and the 
other half with Cooledge Hygrade. 
Long after the other paint had faded, 
cracked and peeled, Cooledge Hygrade 
will be giving perfect service. 


The REASON 


The reason is simply this: Cooledge 
Hygrade Mill Cottage Paints are made 
especially for the Southern climate 
from formulae perfected after years 
of experiments and tests. Yet 
Cooledge Hygrade costs no more than 
ordinary paints. 

Write us today for special quotations 


on 500 gallons, 1000 gallons and up. Also 
ask for prices on our shingle stains. 


We will make paint exactly according 
to your engineer’s specifications if you 
prefer, but we strongly advise the use of 
our own formulae. 


COOLEDGEYZy HYGRADE 


Paints and Varnishes 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


F. J. COOLEDGE & SONS 


ATLANTA 
SAVANNAH 
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Industrial 
Lighting 


We are rendering tex- 
tile mills all over the 
Southeast prompt and ef- 
ficient service, supplying 
not only the most efficient 
and effective systems of 
illumination particularly 
suited to every textile 
mill use, but any type of 
Edison Mazda Lamp de- 
sired. 


Whatever your elec- 
trical requirement, be it 
illuminating units, lamps, 
motors, wiring or what 
not, you will find Carter 
Electric Service more sat- 
isfactory and prompt. 


CARTER 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributors 


ATLANTA SAVANNAH 
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The Glassteel Diffuser Equipped 
With ‘a Cast-Aluminum Holder 


COMPLETE 
LINES OF 


Wire 

Conduit 
Switches 
Safety Devices 
Fuses 
Insulators 
Lamps 
Lighting Units 
Fixtures 


Fans 

Street Lights 

Motors 

Brushes 

Ete. 

Anything 
Electrical 


QUICK 
DELIVERY 




















Picker Eveners 


that are sluggish will not make a 


uniform lap. 


Covering cones with 


leather or some other covering will 


not cure the trouble. 


Ball bearings will. They eliminate 


the friction that causes the slip of 


the belt. 


We make complete ball 


bearing equipments for eveners and 


aprons. 


AldricH Machink 


Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 
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Illumination 


** Viachines”’ 


Have You Enough— 
and the Right Kind? 


A machine takes raw material and turns 
out finished product. That is just what 
IVANHOE R L M reflectors do. They take 
the raw light of MAZDA lamps and turn it 
into illumination. 

Raw light is more harmful to the human 
system than raw food. It is unfit for con- 
sumption. It slows up work and ruins eyes. 
Raw light only partly manufactured into real 
lighting is little better! 

If your lighting equipment is out-of-date 
or unsuited to your needs you are keeping 
production down, suffering undue spoilage, 
breaking down employee morale, increasing 
the accident hazard and making sanitation 
difficult. Read that again —slowly. 

Near you is an IVANHOE distributor 
trained in the lighting requirements of mills 
like yours. Why not get the benefit of his 
advice since it involves no obligation! If you 
don’t know who he is, write us. Today is 
better than tomorrow. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES~STEEL REFLECTORS 
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‘“‘The Cement Paint’”’ 


ZEMCO-LITE the CEMENT Paint is the Whitest of 
Whites. When put on the walls and ceilings of your 
mill. you may rest assured that it will retain its orig 
inal whiteness indefinitely. Does not turn yellow or 
take on that dull flabby color common to ordinary 
paints. 

When buying ZEMCO-LITE you are assured of per 
manence. ZEMCO-LITE stays on the walls and ceil 
ings. Does not peel, flake, chip or crack. Is imper 
vious to steam, acid fumes, water, et« 

When economy is considered, ZEMCO-LITE takes the 
lead. With its base of pure white Portland Cement, 
mixed with water, you save the excessive cost of lin 
seed oil or other oil bases used in paints. And 
ZEMCO-LITE—“just like cement” improves with age 
Also a complete line of paints for exterior painting 
of mill, mill village—for wood, iron. brick, stone 
stueco, etc.—and all made with Portland Cement. 

It will pay you to investigate ZEMCO-LITE if you are 
not already using it. Let us hear from you 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CEMENT FOR PERMANENCE 
WHY NOT “ZEMCO- LITE?” 
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ABOUT TESTS 


Tests are like advertising claims—their value depends largely 
on who makes them. 

For that reason, the results shown by the tests of The American 
Society for Testing Materials, in which sheets furnished by prac- 
tically all American manufacturers were exposed, just as they are 
in actual service, furnish the only impartial and conclusive evi- 
dence available as to relative durability. 

These tests have proven beyond the question of a doubt that 


YOUNGSTOWN COPPEROID 
STEEL SHEETS 


resist corrosion in a far greater degree than those made of Wrought Iron, 
Bessemer Steel, Open-hearth Steel, or the so-called “Pure Irons” made in 
open-hearth steel furnaces and sold under the name of “ingot irons.” 

Users of sheets should investigate this subject, which they can do by 
reference to the data on the tests mentioned as published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. We will be glad to supply this information 
on request. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 
District Sales Offices 























BOSTON—120 Franklin St. DENVER—First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK—30 Church St. CLEVELAND—1038-1040 Hanna Bldg. 4 ‘ ; . 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Blade. DETROFT—22- Se0k Vit Mati’ Bonk Bide, *1448-—-1601-3 Magnolia Bide 
ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. CHICAGO—McCormick Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St. 





PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bidg. ST. LOUIS—1139 Olive St. SEBATTLE—Central Bldg. 
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OVER 350,000 

Giving 

FR O ST PR O m F peeractene in 
CLOSETS \All Climates 











FACTORY 
CLOSET 















They require no pit. The ideal water closets for hae oes oy fills 
en cnet mee Factories and Mill Villages, pr sens 9 onc ¥ 

y er. where thousands have been naan eater 

All bowls have enameled installed. saving closet out- 
rims. In service daily, win- The most durable water The agg a 
ter and summer. closets made — excepting is satvemely ee. 


ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


back of bowl. 


No. 1 none. 





Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 






Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. | 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 2 4 | 
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T-U-P-E-L-O 


is a species of lumber that might well be said to 


be “grown to order’ for 


TEXTILE MILL FLOORS, PLATFORMS, 


and other places and uses where 
pected and provided for. 


This Softwood Hardwood has an 


‘“‘wear and tear’ must be ex- 


Leave it tt TUPELO! 


“involved” grain which 


keeps it from slivering or splintering. A TUPELO floor 
wears smooth because it wears little—always looks well, 
because TUPELO has a fine, white color and a satiny sheen. 


We'll gladly tell you the whole, interesting story of TUPELO 


if you'll write and say ‘“‘we're listening.”’ 


When? TODAY? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., 


CONCRETE 


MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! 


Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads 
that will wear out before your 
bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
You want a PERMANENT 
road—that means CONCRETE! 


ter. 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 





805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla- 


(Please address the office nearest you) 


I SAY YOU DON’T. 


Write for Literature—It’s Free 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





P52, | Face : 
a4 Tiree Tem |e Ae pS Ee er. 3) if 
TIPE EFT F BET CNet eectegae 


if gad Famer t 
WZ RIE Are 


, COVERING WIDTH 26 IN. J 


STEEL SIDING 


our Pressed Brick 
24 Gauge or 


The style shown above is 
Siding, painted and galvanized No 


lighter. 8-6/10 sheets per square. Pattern is 
exact size pressed brick, Og x Sty” 
We also manufacture other styles in standard 
sizes—corrugated, pattern and y-crimp, lengths 
up to 12 feet, 
Skilled engineers and architects are t the service Southerr 
mills ready to work out your plans and make valuable H 
use of any of r product i le 
DIXIE VENTILATORS AND FITTINGS ROLLS AN RIDGI 
PORTABLE. ALL-STEEI GALVANIZED WALL ROLLS 
GARAGES TIES AND PLU¢ GALVANIZED TANKS 
SLIDING FIRE-PROOF G \LVANIZED METAT METAL ELLINGS 
DOORS SHINGLES METAL CORNICES | 
METAL FRAME WIRE GALVANIZED CORRI METAL SKYLIGHTS 
GLASS WINDOWS GATED SIDING COMPOSITION FI 
ee ee TIN GALVANIZED ROOFING ING 
CLAD DOORS AND GALVANIZED PRESS SLATE ROOFING 
SHt TTERS ED BRICI DING HALT N Ss } 
GALVANIZED GUTTERS GALVANIZ] 7» CORR BLOW PIPES | 
- 


AND FITTINGS ikETS <MOKE STACKS | 
tALVANIZED PIPE SALVANIZ -ED VALLEY ET« ET‘ 

The prices are rig — The ser 
assured on any or ge or pee “ 


| 


ip renee oma | 


Manufacturers—Contractors—Sheet Metal Products I 














ATLANTA, GA., U. S. A. 
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The Quickest and Easiest Way to Lace Belts 


Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


Almost as Simple as Driving a Nail 






A Hammer 







eee 





APiece of ft Wood 


= = 
— 











It makes a good joint, too. 


hand. 





belt lacing. 


—Doesn’t cost much to have a few boxes on 


They will save you dollars in time gained, which 
would otherwise be lost by slower methods of 


Did you get a copy of Bulletin 7] 3-] 2 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY : WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Stained Goods! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 


Bearings are expensive. 
Oil running out of bearings means 
dirty floors and machinery. RE- 


SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 
STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 


spatters. 


STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 


GRADES OF STAYSWELL 





STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 


10 Dorrance St. Wharf 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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State yourcase. 





Are you inter- 
ested enough to 
have it proven? 









We will give 

























you evidence. 


Would you take the money—if we put it in your hand ? 


A sum equivalent to 15% or more of your yearly power costs— 
would it be very much? 


Chapman Ball Bearings—instead of the old style babbitted or bushed 


bearings—on your lineshafts will save this amount for you each 
year—and will continue to do so for a whole lifetime. 


[ue TRANSMISSION [Batt [SEARING (0., Ine. 


1050 MILITARY RD. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Where Belt Service 


Means Production 


A four frame group drive 
is one of the most efficient 
types in the modern spin- 
ning room equipment; but 
it must have the right belts. 
The Graton & Knight Man- 
ufacturing Company make 
leather belts for this drive 
that will guarantee you 
production. 








| 


Wt Al 


‘ 


Our engineers will be very 
glad to give you the bene- 
fit of their experience in 
this important work. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather 
Belts and other Leather Products 





Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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As Used on the 


WERNER 
DYE JIGGERS 


Equip Your Dye Jiggers the 
“JOHNSON WAY” 
Double Clutch Exterior 


A No. 4 Double Clutch is 
used on the end of each ma- 















chine to operate the rolls either 






way through bevel gears mount- 
ed on hubs. 










For textile machinery it is 


4tit. 





very essential that a reliable 
and powerful clutch be used so 
that the machine will always be 
working at its maximum capac- 
ity and thereby be efficient in 
output. 













The Johnson Clutch has been 
tried by the leading textile ma- 
chine manufacturers and adopt- 
ed on its merit for many ma- 
chines. The most of these ma- 
chines are of special design for 
a particular purpose and there- 


fore cannot be given publicity. 
Let us work out your prob- BATTERY OF THREE DYE JIGGERS 
Z ; Double Clutch-Exterior WITH JOHNSON CLUTCHES ‘ 
lems. Courtesy of: Werner & Co., Inc., 7 ce 
Write for Catalog ‘‘G.’’ Passaic, N. J. 1 



















































THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MANcHEsTER Conn. ; 

O 

Jy pm ee yy | | 2’ SS ff a nt 
Belt Lacing Made Easy . 
“DETROIT” | 
° V 

Counterfeit Money May Look Good— ‘ 

B E L ‘J L A Se | N #4 but it isn’t made of the right stuff. th 
Imperfect lubrication of substitute lubricants H 

causes you trouble and costs the mill more money. ; 

Insist on genuine J 

Gl 





TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


NON FL 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings giving perfect 
and positive lubrication—lasts longer per applica- 
tion—and costs less per month, at the same time 
avoiding oil stains because of its adhesiveness. 





“Detroit” staggered grip wire hook lacing solves the belt lac- 
ing problem. It does not cut up your belt, but leaves it 
stronger than any lacing in existence. Each “Detroit”? hook 
has a pulling strength of over 100 Ibs. It is very flexible, 
works perfectly in bad 
places where no other 
lacing will give service. 
It is very easy to apply. 
Saves belts. Saves 
time. Saves money. 
Gets the best out of 
power used. Costs 
only 1c an inch, 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch offices in large cities 
Bull Dog Lacer Co., Hamilton, Ont., Cam. Nicholson Clipper Co., Manchester, Eng. 






Try it for yourself, testing 
sample free on_ request. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8S. C 
tlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 







































production 


curve ! 


ASTER, smoother pro- 

duction at less cost is 
and always will bea prob- 
lem for factory management. 
A Cyclone Hoist is always 
one sure means toward 
that end! 


One of the largest factories 
in the world, famous for the 
wonderful, efficient produc- 
tion methods developed, has 
found this repeatedly true. 
We have just received their 
order for another lot of more 
than two hundred Cyclone 
Hoists. Put a Cyclone on 
your production curve ! 


Dhe Chisholm- Moore Mfg. ©. 


level and 





Hoists : se : roe Hh 


Branches: 
NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 











Catalog sent on 
request. We 
have capable 
distributcrs in 
all localities to 
aid you in lay- 
out of material- 
handing and 
hoisting sys- 
tems and sub- 
mit estimates. 
Write. 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with air’’ 





Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Me. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal New York 








Esta blished 1854 










































Reduce 
Handling 
Costs ! 


THE QUICKEST 
AND EASIEST WAY 














is with a hoist—the work of ten men can be done 
in less time. And the most efficient hoist is an 
electric hoist—and the most efficient and dependable 
electric hoist is a EUGLID. 











Let us send you interesting catalogs telling the 
advantages of electric hoists and showing the sizes 
and types for every mill use, large or small. 


EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 
EUCLID, 










CRESSON-MORRIS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 








Power transmitting 
machinery 


Shafting 


Rope transmission 
Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 
Complete plant 
equipment. 
Engineers; founders; 
machinists. 


Sugar centrifugals. 


CRESSON=MORRIS CO. 


18th Street and Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


2198-x 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders-Machinists 
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Small or large, for low or i 
high pressures or tempera- i 
tures, of Bronze, Iron Body " 
Bronze Mounted, Steel Monel 
Mounted, or of All Iron for 
handling fluids which attack 
bronze alloys, a design partic- 
ularly adapted for the purpose 
ean be found in the compre- 
hensive line of 


HEIME 
ok R 
Val 





Fig. 1021 
““Ferrenewo”’ 








Fig. 73 
““Renewo”’ 


LUNKP 





Fig. 1120 
Iren Body Standard 





The completeness Fig. 992 
of the line makes iron Body Extra Heavy 
possible standardiz- 
ing on Lunkenheimer 
Valves with that re- 
sultant prolonged satisfactory service and 
economy of maintenance provided only by 
the Lunkenheimer method of manufacture. 
For complete information write for a 
copy of Catalog 58-AK. 


Fig. 606 
Steel, Monel Mounted 


1300-22-10 me LUNKENHEIMER co 
—~ ALITY = 
vo RH FEET Ses 


“Gunso CINCINNATLU.S.A. onooe 
Cevca DUT 2928 LAFAYETTE 61. tw ORR 











“America’s Best since 1862”. 




















Money Saved By 
WELDING Broken Parts 


There is no need to send valuable machinery or parts to 


the scrap heap when broken, while STANDARD 
WELDING SERVICE is at your command. Not only 
does welding make worn or broken parts as good as 
new, but it makes them better and stronger. 

Great economies are being effected in mills all over 
the country through welding with STANDARD OXYGEN 
AND SUPPLIES. 

A further saving in welding operation can be effected 
by the use of PURE oxygen. Standard Oxygen is 
99.5% pure—the best that money can buy. 

Let us consult with you on your welding problems. 
A postal will bring full details. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


STANDARD 


OXYGEN FOR WELDING 
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From Car 
To Boiler Room 


For Five Cents 


HAT’S what it costs 

to handle your coal 
with the Godfrey Con- 
veyor—from five to seven 
cents a ton—depending on 
the distance carried, and 
it only takes an hour and 
a half to unload a fifty- 
ton. car. 


Just a glance at the acvcom- 
panying photograph will 
show you how simple and 
yet how efficient is the 
operation of the Godfrey. 
The coal flows from the 
ear, through a narrow 
steel track chute, into the 
conveyor bucket and is 
then transferred to bins, 
boiler room or _ outside 
storage. One man, sta- 
tioned in the hoist house, 
controls the entire opera- 
tion. 


Whether your power 
plant is parallel with or at 
right angles to the rail- 
road siding makes no 
difference. There is a 
Godfrey Conveyor to serve 
the requirements of every 
industrial firm, both large 
and small. Write for de- 
seriptive literature and 
prices. 


Ask for Catalog Z 


GODFREY fcura''y 


Elkhart. Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Users of Compressed Air! 
try this waste-proof 
air gun for cleaning 


The Jenkins Air Gun does not 

waste air, because air cannot 

leak around the seat when the 

valve is not in use. 

The Jenkins Renewable Disc 

specially compounded for air, 

always forms a perfect con- 

tact on the seat. 

A press of the button gives a 

full volume of air — valve : 
closes automatically when a = 
button is released. “n ie aii 
This gun is made of bronze to the made for ais 
Jenkins high standard. 


30 DAYS TRIAL 


Fill in the coupon below and re- 
turn to us. Without obligation to 
you try this new air gun, 


JENKINS BROS., 
80 White St. New York, N. Y. 


JENKINS BROS 


Send us for 








SINCE 1864 
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WATER TUBE BOILERS 


« 



















HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS 
STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CoO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Quick Shipment Our Specialty. 








J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

High Pressure Return Tubular 

Boilers, High Grade Stationary 

Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 
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Send for Catalogs. 








| The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in several types. Write us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the 


W & W BOILER will best meet your reqvire- 


ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WALSH & WEIDNER 





BUYING 
as affected by 


SELLING 


r IS to your interest to know that goods 
are well sold, as well as well made. You 
have to pay the cost of selling just as you 

have to pay for the cost of manufacturing. 
Think it over. 

And the cost of selling is no small item. 
In some cases it costs more to sell goods 
than to make them. The seller who clings 
to antiquated expensive methods of selling 
is no more entitled to your patronage than 
the one who runs an out-of-date factory, 
because you have to pay the additional costs 
in either case. 

If the waste is to be squeezed out of sell- 
ing, the buyer cannot escape a share of the 
responsibility in bringing it about. 

THIS means recognizing the efforts of 
those sellers who have adopted modern, eco- 
nomical methods of selling, and one of these 
beyond any question is good advertising in 
good Business Papers. 

Advertising not only cuts the cost of sell- 
ing, but it increases production volume and 
lowers manufacturing costs. It standard- 
izes quality, and is a guarantee of good faith. 
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Caausienion Merchants, Yarn died Cotton 
Dealers and Pers Banks, = 





Real Double Carded 
COTTON YARN 


SPUN BY 
THE MYRTLE MILLS, (INC. 


At our Myrtle plant we run choice, white, long staple cot- 
ton through two complete sets of cards. This produces a 
yarn so smooth and clean that it is often judged to be a 
combed yarn. It is spun in sizes ranging from 36s to 60s, 
single and ply, in right twist, suitable for knitting, weav- 
ing, mercerizing, and converting purposes; and in left twist, 
in sizes 30s to 45s, suitable for thread converting purposes 
Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mer. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 


FLINT MFG. CO. ARROW MILLS, INC. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


Weimar Bros MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 


0, iar , ' Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Mhalea-Speniatyg/ (Warres fabrics wear and other Trades. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & GO.) | au Sesmerm'spsnxzio eam, toc 


COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED 
" 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DRY GOODS Se 


Commission Merchants { FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS 
ST F NC TL Sieeeetsemenus TURERS - 
ww ALSO BRUSHES INK.MARKING POT 


RUBBER STAMPS APS. NOTARIAL “CORPORATION SEALS 
43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


FFICE 33 LUCKIEST. WORKS:35 
Sen OLOEST STENCR AND STAMP HOUSE It OLURGIA ety AD \ TA GA 4 











COTTON 


J.H.LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 


View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 


Sheeting Osnaburg 


BOGER & CRAWFORD Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


Established 1908 


; 250 W. 57th St. 
Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers NEW YORK 


and Mercerizers of High 


Grade Combed Yarns 226 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
duct. 


H. & B. BEER 


‘ NEW ORLEANS 
‘“‘From the Cotton Field HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
Dinette Var J. WILLIAM BARKDULL _C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
Main Office, Factory and Warehouse Seer Wark Banik Techies 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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oS Sgetnmaaclcel a 
Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 








SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 





Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
226 W. Adams Street 


COTTON 





J. B. JAMIESON CO. 
77 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions for 


weaving and _ knitting. 


We solicit accounts. 


Wire or write us any offerings. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 


SHEETINGS 
DRILLS 
DIAPER CLOTH 


SHIRTINGS 
DUCKS 
TOWELS 


For Home and Export 


ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES. 


Outing Flannel and Romper Cloths 
Towels and Diaper Cloths 
Pajama Checks 





Baltimore 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 


| St. Paul 
i ctininaiieadiin 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Chicago 
Shanghai, China 
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Ll! "From the Cottou to the Knitter” 


° 








AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 










FORREST BROS., Forrest Bidg., Philadelphia 
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f. W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY 


formerly 


The American Audit Company 


Located at - 
New York Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 
Richmond Milwaukee Scranton Wilkes-Barre 
Washington, D. C. Atlanta Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago London, E. C. 


Our Reports on Audits and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations Are Known and Have 
Weight in the Financial Centers of the World 


F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) A. F. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
C. B. Bidwell , C. P. A. (Ga.) 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sa A 
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CAPITAL $ 30000000 9 Pomrenvicte sc | 
CAPACITY 75.000 BALES " ee | 








. aq, CREPNVILLE .8.C. | 
| 

QVER 500,000 bales of cotton are consumed annually within a radius of 50 miles of this | 

Warehouse. | 

Situated in the midst of the great Cotton Manufacturing district of the Carolinas. | 

Facilities for distributing Mill Cotton are unsurpassed. 

Have re-shipping privileges, without additional cost, from all points throughout the Cotton States | 

South and West of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Its receipts are well and favorably known to all Southern, Eastern and Western Banks. | 

Warehouses are protected with Sprinkler System, which guarantees best insurance rates. 

Our rates for services rendered patrons are reasonable. | 

For further information, apply to | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





C. T. TURNER, Manager, Greenville, S. C. 


Cooper & Gniffin 


INCORPORATED 






HEAD OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON 


—BRANCHES— 







Spartanburg, S. C. Sumter, S. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Anderson, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Seneca, S. C. Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
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UPTOWN CHICAGO’S 
MOST FAVORED HOTEL 
500 ROOMS, EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 


f) Ley, ae 
y: Bey 


> t 
5 en wu! 


oe ee , 4 ie 1 
boat 


ie 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF RICHMOND. VA. 
With 


EX PERIENC E—Over 57 
Years 

STRENGTH Capital & 
Surplus $4,000,000.00 

OF FICER S—Experienced, 
capable and well versed 
on conditions and cred- 
its thruout this terri- 


tory. 
INVITES YOUR BUSINESS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Pres. 
Resources over $30,000,000 


COTTON 
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Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 

Thousands who know the Chicago of today now 
prefer the large hotels of the North Shore. The 
beautiful new Sheridan Plaza is not only “Up- 
town Chicago’s most favored hotel,” but one of 
America’s finest. Whether you come on bus- 
iness or for recreation, the Sheridan Plaza will 
please you. Music and dancing every evening. 
Moderate costs. Excellent Restaurant; Narcis- 
sus Grill cafeteria. Eighteen minutes from 
down-town; elevated express and surface lines; 
motor busses to and from downtown, through 
Lincoln Park, stop at the door. Exceptional 
garage accommodations. 


European plan. Rooms, with private bath, $3.00 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY 


announce that they 


will handle all Auditing, Accounting, 
Systematizing and Tax Work hereto- 
fore done by them under the name of 
The American Audit Company, 


F. W. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
A. F. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
C. B. Bidwell, C. P. A. (Ga.) 


AT 
1013 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


*Phone Walnut 0869 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
| And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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|| Uf It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, ete. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs. 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 

















Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro- 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 






























Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Electroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 












DISPLAYED. 


‘‘For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 


per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When repliesare to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address, ) 




















New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. || 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


_ FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
| Philadelphia, - 


COTTON 


$100,000.00 
will buy 
NEW TOWEL MILL 


Located in Western New 
York. Completely equip- 
ped with bleachery and 
finishing plant. Must be 
sold to settle an estate. 


Address 


Wee,” 


care COTTON, 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 








Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve | 


FOR SALE | 


A Gessner Twentieth Century Double 
Bed 90” Rotary Cloth Finishing Press 
in excellent condition. 


SCHADEWALD, 
3rd & Huntington Sts., 
Philadelphia, 








EXECUTIVE 
Seeks Desirable Connection 


AN with number years experience 
M in manufacture of Cotton Goods 
also engineering and costing experi 
ence, anxious to make desirable con 
nection with good organization. Past 
connections have been with large or 
ganizations and positions held have 
been in the executive capacity. At 
present employed as Sup’t. of Yarn 
Mill. Good technical training Ag 
3 Zest of reference. Address Bo 
63, care of COTTON, Grant Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


en D 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
Agent of a small cotton mill. Technica 
trained man, 38, wishes to advance. Is ex 
perienced both as Master Mec hanic and 
the textile end. Address Box 78 


COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—Position as Electrician 
perienced in management of dynamos, motors 
armature windings, wiring distribution 
tems Address Box A, care COTTON, At 


lanta, Ga. 


|POSITION WANTED 


|| Young man 23 years of age desires a po 
| sition as a dyer or an assistant dyer in a 
| Hosiery Mill. Experienced on all classes 

|| of hosiery Best of reference. Answer 
Box 64, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











Pennsylvania | 











Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which 
you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at a profit? COTTON 
is read by thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly touched by 


Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand ‘ Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section 
of COTTON. Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not 
try it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a 
profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an 


COTTON 


advertisement for you. 


GRANT BUILDING 








ATLANTA, GA. 








May, 1923. 


COTTON 


Textile Mill Equipment 


All At Bargain Prices 


Cotton Dryers 

25—Sargent No. 24 six section 8 foot Cotton 
Dryers. Overall dimensions 99'4” long, 
15'5” wide, 7'10’ high. Equipped with 
Model “M” Self feeder. Hot air drawn 
through belt by 33” exhaust fans. Con- 
structed throughout of metal angles and 
plates. 


Mixing Pickers 
25—Sargent Cylindrical type 48” Mixing 
Pickers. Equipped with single pair fluted 
feed rolls, 314” diameter. Cylinder pro- 
vided with 6 heavy steel bars on lugs 
bolted to spider. Capacity 600 to 800 
Ibs. per hour. 


Cotton Washers 


25—Sargent 48” Special Cotton Washers or 
Rinsers. Complete with cast iron frame, 
pans, squeeze rolls, kicker and conveyor. 


Feeders 
25—Sargent 48” Model “M” Feeders for 
Sargent Dryers. 


Concentrators 


8—Noble and Wood Concentrators right 
and left hand cylinder washers with oc- 
tagon cylinder diameter 44”, length 42”. 
Rotates at 6 R.P.M. Vat is 1'414” wide, 
6'9” long, 2'9” high. 


Wringers 
65—42” American Tool and Machine Co. 
Centrifugal Wringers. Complete with 
42” perforated steel basket shell, with 
steel top, basket 2214” inside depth, 34” 
steel Wringer direct connected to 40 H.P. 
Motor. 


18—Sets 36” American Tool and Machine 
Co. Belt Driven Centrifugal Wringers. 
Each set arranged in batteries of three. 


Digesters 
10—Welded Steel Digesters. Capacity 1300 
cu. ft. Inside diameter 8’, length over- 
all 27’. Complete with cast iron support- 
ing ring, false bottom, hoppers, guides 
and all accessories. 


823 H.P. Boilers 

823-H.P. Stirling Boilers. Class M-30, 
complete with all accessories. Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York, makers. 200 
Ibs. pressure, 630 314-in. tubes, No. 10 
gauge, 150 of these tubes are circulators. 
Steam drums, double riveted, double 
strap butt join’ 1-in. rivets. Thickness 
shell plate and tube ends in steam drums 
¥% in. mud drum 1 in. SP wce occupied by 
boiler 18 ft. by 22 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 9 in 
high. Complete with all accessories. 


350 H.P. Engines 

18—Corliss Engines. Maker Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 350 H.P. 18 in. x 36 in. double eccen 
tric, semi-high speed, 125 R.P.M., sim- 
ple Corliss belted type, designed to op- 
erate on 140 lbs. steam pressure with 11 
Ibs. back pressure. Double eccentric 
allows cut off up to 75 per cent of stroke. 
Flywheel 11 ft. diameter by 32-in. face. 
Complete with Phoenix individual oiling 
system. Type R, size 30, made by Rich- 
ardson-Phoenix Co. 


Motors 
225—Slightly used Motors 714-75 H.P. 
Phase 60 Cycle, 440 Volt. 


Tanks 

1000—Steel Tanks, 100-55,000 gallon capac- 
ity. 

350—Wood Tanks, New and Used 

Size Capacity 
OP x< 11: 10150 gal. 
12’6” x 18’ 16600 gal. 
Send for Bulletin No. 7. 


Scales 
500—Howe and Fairbanks Scales. Capaci- 
ties 600 Ibs. to 100 tons. Guaranteed 
to be in good condition. 


Transmission 
Shafting 
Drop Hangers 
Couplings 
Floor Brackets Floor Stands 
Friction Clutches Collars 

Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


Pulleys 
Pillow Blocks 
Bearings 


Let us submit our quotations and save you money 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENNESSEE 





ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Ace 
Co. 
Oxweld A 


Standard 


ylene ( 
Gas Products Co 
ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 

RATUS. 

See Welding Apparatus 


ACIDS. 


See Dyestuffs and ¢ micals 


ACCOUNTANTS, 
Ernst & Ernst. 
La Frenta & Co., F. W 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. C 


AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Co., The 
AIR WASHERS. 
American Blower Co 
Buckeye Blower { 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 


(See Compressors.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus 


ALBONE. 
Roessler & 
ical Co, 


ALKALIES. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


ALUM. 


(See 


Hasslacher Chem 


Finishing and 
Materials.) 


ANILINE COLORS 


See Dyestuffs and (} 


ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN. 
ERATOR, 
Macomb Machine Co. 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Robert & Co 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A 


ARTWORK. 


Jacobs & Co. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
See Coal Handling Machin 
ery.) 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 


(See Slate Asphalt Roofing 


ASPIRATORS. 
telger Co. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst 
La Frentz & Co., F. W., 


AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—aAuto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 


AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH.- 
MENTS, 
(See Loom 


AUTOMATIC 
COTTON. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co, 


BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Sizing 


Attachments.) 
FEEDS FOR 





BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Fulton Supply Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. §S. Ball Bearing Co 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir tearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing © 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buch 
les.) 

BALE OPENERS 


(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co, 
Logemann Bros 

Rex Eng’g Corp 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BALING PRESSES. 


(See Presses.) 
BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 


American Textile Banding Co 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 

BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANDS (HOSIERY LABELS 
AND STICKERS). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co 


BANKS. 
First Nat’l Bank of Richmond 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic 
Sanymetal 


BATTERIES 


(See 


Mfg. Co 
Products Co 


(ELEC.) 


Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMs. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 


BEAM HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed 
U. 8. Bobbin & 


Steel Corp. 
Shuttle Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and 
Machinery.) 


BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Skayef Ball Rearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8, Ball Bearing Co. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 

AND RUBBER). 

American Supply Co. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Sapply Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Williams & Sons, I. B 


BELTING—CHAIN. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Warping 


COTTON 


Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Gastonia Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


BELTING—ROPE, 


(See Rope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Link-Belt Compamy. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT DRESSING. 
ond Co., Chas, 
Dixon Crucible Ce Jos 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mi 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Williams & Sons, lL. B 


BELT FASTENERS. 
Bristol Co. 

Carr Fastener Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


BENCHES (PARK AND 
GROUND). 
(See Playground 


BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, 
Finishers.) 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H, W 
Cocker Mch,. & Fadry. Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 

Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Co 


David 
PLAY- 


Equipment.) 


Bleachers and 


and 


Mchry 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. Co 


BOARDS—FIBRE. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


BCBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg, Co. 


U. 8. Bobbin 
Vermont Spool & 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 

Crompton & Know 
Works. 

Terrell Machine Co 


BOILERS. 

Casey-Hedges Co 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 

International Engineering 
Wks., Inc. 

Lombard Iron 
ply Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co 
Bristol Co. 

Casey-Hedges Co. 

Crane Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer (Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


& Shuttle Co. 
Bobbin Co. 


Loom 


Works & 


Sup- 


Jos. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monree Calc. Mch. Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 

BUCKLES. 

(See Banding 
Buckles. ) 


BOXES—MILL. 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg Co 
National Vulcanized Fibre 
Standard Fibre Co 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 


BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
ers.) 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and 


BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 


BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. C 
Wonderlich Co., H 


BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
Wonderlich Co., H. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electrie Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Straps and 


sonds.) 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 
Link-Belt 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


Company. 


May, 1923. 


BUILDINGS (READY BUILT) 
Minter Homes Co. 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Maryland Metal Building ‘ 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
American Fence Const. ‘ 
Anchor Post Iron Worl 
Barrett Co., The. 
Birmingham Slag Co 
Rogart & Carlough Co 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J 
Dixie Portland Cement Co 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. ‘ 
Dowman, George. 

Dufur & Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 

Knapp Fence Co 

Lupton’s Sons Co., Dav 

Maryland Metal Bui 

Minter Homes Co 

Richardson Co, 

Sanymetal Products Co 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass 

Southern Wood Preserving 

St. Louis Surfacer & Pair 
Co, 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Variety Fire Door Co 

Wagner Mfg. Co 

Walker Electric & F 

Ware Paint Co. 


BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwartz, In 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G 


BUSHINGS. 
Southern Spindle & |! 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 


CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 
Belger Co. 


CANNING OUTFIT. 
Home Canner Co. 


CANS—ROVING. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARDS (HAND STRIPPING). 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., ©. G 
Textile Finishing Mchry Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Howard & Bullough 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southe Spindle & Fiyer Co 
Whitin “Machine Works. 


CARD CLOTHING. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mchry. 


Inc. 
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WRITE US 


for catalog on 
other 


| Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets 
Taper Baskets 
Oval Cans 
Elliptical Cans 


























ce 


Alabama 

Arizona 
Arkansas 

British Columbia 
California 
Florida 


Georgia 
Havana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 


Washington 
—VIA— 


714 HEALEY BUILDING 


ALL ABOARD 


Winter Excursion Fares And 
All Year Tourist Fares 


e e 9 . . e 
» ATLANTA, GA. 


Sizes 


9”-10"-11”-12"-14”-18" 


diameters 
and 


up to 45” high 


NO 


seams, joints, 


or 
Rivets. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


No-Waste 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 





Styles 
ni Polished 
Ss Steel 
=! or 
Le Rolled Fibre 
2 / Top Rims , 
ae Rings Hard Fibre 
BEADED MILL BARRELS 
securely é : 
aa Plain Fibre 
Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 


Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


Combination 
Doffing Cars 







































North Carolina 
Oregon 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


Georgia Railroad 
Atlanta & West Point R. R 
Western Railway of Alabama 


Liberal time limit and stop-over privileges 
For further information apply to 


J.P. BILLUPS, G. P. A 





| LOGICAL LOCATION 


FOR 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Georgia has 201 textile plants, of which 115 or 
are in cities served by the Central of Cotitin 
Alabama has 74 textile plants, of which 27 or 36% 
are in cities served by the Central of Georgia. 
The fact that these are successful, going concerns is 
convincing evidence that they are properly located. 
This territory being supplied with hydro-electric 
power in ample quantity, and with nearby coal 
fields of Alabama and Tennessee, the question of 
power is fully solved. 
While other essential requirements, such as labor, 
climate, adequate transportation and nearness to 
raw materials all combine to enable the Central of 
Georgia territory to offer those establishing new 
mills a location that is ideal and of proven value. 


Further and detailed information 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


Central of Georgia Railway 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


CARD FEEDS. CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, CONTRACTORS—ELEC- Hayes Loom Reed & Harness } DOBBY CARDS. 
Proctor & Schwartz, In SLASHER. TRICAL. Co. Jacobs & Co., E. H 
Schofield Co., Wm, Philadelphia Felt Co. (See Electrical Engineers.) Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. Howard & Bullough. DOFFING BOXES—MILL 
CLOTH CUTTERS, CONTRACTORS (HEATING & Hunt Machine Co., Rodney (See Boxes—Mill 
CARD GRINDING MACHIN- Firsching, J. A. PLUMBING). Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ERY. Foster Machine Co. Walker Electric & Pib. Co. Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB x DOFFER FILLETS 
Proctor & Schwartz, In Wildman Mfg. Co Lestershire Spool Mfg. Co. (See Fillets.) 
Roy & Son, B. 8. CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS Lowell Crayon ( 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. CLOTH REELS. —TEMPERATURE. Mill Devices Co DOFFING CARS. 
Whitin Machine Works. Gallaudet Aircraft Cor] Bristol Co. Mossberg Presse: Steel Corp. (See Cars.) 
Foxboro Co., Ine. National Vulcanize 
CARPET MACHINERY. CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY General Electric Co. Parker Co., Ws DOORS—STEEL. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Sutterworth, H, W., & §& Taylor Instrument ( Phila. Drying Mehry, Cc Dowman, Georg 
Co. Co, Philadelphia Felt Co Dowman-Dozier Mig. C 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Firsching, J. A. CONVEYORS—BELT. Proctor & Schwartz ne Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Works. Foster Machine Co (See Belt Conveyors Root Co. Variety Fire Door Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Hopedale Mfg. Co Roy & Sor 5 
Co Saco-Lowell Shops CONVEYING MACHINERY. Sargent’s Sons }. | DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK 
Proctor & Schwartz, I Textile Finishing Mchry American Supply Co. Saco-Lowell Shops Jacobs & Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co Williams Co., J. H. Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co Schaum & Uhlinge 4 
Textile Finishing Mchry C Wildman Mfg. Co. Collins, J. D. Schofield n DRAWING FRAMES 
Shambow Shuttle Howard & Bulloug! 


»380n - Mor 
CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- | Cresson-MofHs | C0. Stafford Co Saco-Lowell Shops. 
mah es : “ Euclid Crane & Hoist ( Whitin Machine W 
z ul adelphia Irying 2 Fulton Supply Co. Sturtevant Co 3. | 
CARRIER SYSTEM. © ol : ; Godfrey Conveyor C Suter, Alfred. ayant te ery 
Curtis Pneumatic Ma . i epe0y ~ Beto . =o Link-Belt Co. Terrell Mac! F 2 a * 
Leena! - = gs — aaeaae Mason, Volney W. Textile Finis! ichinery | DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
CASES—WOODEN. Tolhurst Mech. Wks Morse Chain Co nes R (See Fountains—Drin! 
(See Packing Cas Phila. Drying Machi ’ Textile Rubber DROP WIRES. 
CLOTH TESTERS. — Proctor & Schwartz, In Toledo Scale C Draper Corp. 
CASTINGS. Scott Co., Henry L. Renold, Hans Tolhurst Mch 1 Greist Mfg. Co. 
Briggs, Schaf CLOTH WINDERS. Schofield, Wm. Co Calversal Winding C Mossberg Pressed Stee 
Cole Mfg. Co., R (See Winders.) Wagner Mfg. Co. sc ee SEM ttle Steel Heddle Mfg. ( 
Cresson-Morris C Vermont Spor sobbir Williams Co., J. H 


, Washburn & §S 
Lombard Fdry. & CLUTCHES—FRICTION. CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. : “ . is 
Walsh & Weidner Be Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C Buclid Crane & Hoist ¢ ere Co., J. DRYING APPARATUS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Link-Belt Co. ber Macl Work ee ee ‘on . 
Cresson -M is Co. tinsville S >» Ringe C suckeye ower ‘ 
Fulton Supply Co COOLERS. COTTON STORAGE WAR ae Sos 
Link-Belt Company. (See Humidifying Apparatus HOUSE. 3 E- —-** Drying 


Masor Volney W , 
gl nd Cement | COOLERS—WATER. ee — eestor: & BOne 
oxmt — CLUTCH LININGS. (See Water Coolers.) i. Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. COTTON TAPE LOOM. DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY 


CARRIER APRONS. 


See Aprons.) 


y _ 
r ( 


CAUSTIC SODA. 


(See Bleaching Ma 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. COOLING AND CONDITIONING die ; 
Birmingham Slag Co COAL AND ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT. gg gay Pearson, Jos, T. 
Truscon Steel Co. MACHINERY. American B.ower Co ee, 2G. CO. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co Buckeye Blower Co Schaum & Uhilinger. a oe 
Link-Belt Congpany Sturtevant Co., B, I COTTON YARN MILLS. American Blower Co. 
COAL oo DISINFECTANTS. COOLING TOWERS. (See Yarn Manufacturers American ag ap hry. C 
(See Disinfectants (See Tanks and Towers.) 3utterworth, : 7, & Sons 
ifectan See Tanks and Tower . | COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, Co. 


COCKS. COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- na ETC. Cocker Mech. & Fdry. ¢ 
> of America 


ae Loans ores. Durant Mfg. C Dryer Corp 
COLOR PAILS (See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) Pasae oe r Philadelphia Drying Mc 
sida Anmecsne cmap se pt rato chs ee Secutet &. ewietm; th 
COMB APRONS. Sete cena: ENO. Sa COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 


“ Textile Finishing Mz “ 
(See Aprons.) in ‘ The es in (See Restaurant Equipment 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 

American Cement Pai 
Detroit Graphite = 
Cooledge & Sons 
Dixon Crucible Co 
St. Louis Surfacer & 
Co. 

Hockaday Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, a 
Wadsworth, Howlan 
Inc. 

Ware Paint Co. 


Sturtevant Co B. } 
Textile Finishing Machi 
an AND COMBER SUP- | cosT SYSTEMS. ee en—anart Co., The 

5 Ernst & Ernst resson-Morris ¢ Tolhurst Machine W 


Belger Co. + ioe a Dodge Mfg. Co 
Wood’s Sons Co.. T. B DUST COLLECTORS. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC), 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power 
Tennessee Electric Power ( 


Foster Machine C« COTTAGES (READY BUILT). oS BI 
Se Slowers and Blowing 


Whitin 5g Whs. rrr i — og eo a ~o onan tems.) 
commission wencnanrs « |°OTRenafinramenine. | hinaiio ix co,‘ ayeTINe magne 
(See Cotton Cloth Commissi Kors — CRANES. Schofield Co., Wm. 
ee) a a Mw — DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
COMPRESS (COTTON) - es heagmtey 9p CRAYONS. FINISHERS. 


Piedmont Bonded Warehous COTTON YARN AND CLOTH Lowell Cray: American Yarn & 
& Comp. Co. COMMISSION MERCHANTS | creets Co. : 
AND DEALERS. Au‘o Creel Boger & Crawf« rd 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Suter, Alfred rp Dixie Mercerizing Co 
ag - Franklin Process ¢ 


Compressing M Lowell Bleachery, Sot 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 


CHAIN DRIVES. 


(See Belting—Chain Li 


ETC. Anderson, Clayton & Co , 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C Soger & Crawford Wasp 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehr . Callaway Mills. CREOSOTED FLOORING Sayles Finishing 
Fulton Supply Co Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Ir BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- United Piece Dye Wks 
Jenera Slectric «Cx Cooper & Griffin, hl GLES, ETC ‘ 

Jenera i , . G, FIN- 
Goulds Mfg. Co Fawcett, Hughes Southern Wood Pr ving ¢ OVE eee eMuTiNG 


Florsheim, H. A 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. Hunter Mfe. & Comn ~ CUTS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 


(See Brushes—Motor and Ger 
erator.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Fulton Supply C 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


p 


Jamieson, J. B Jacobs & C ne ee 
Lane & Co., J. H apenas " 
Fes CUTTERS—CLOTH. Brandwood, Joh: 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. ; Weimar Bros (See Cloth Cutte Butterworth & Sons ( 
Wellington, Sears & Co. Cocker Mch. & Fadr 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm CUTTERS—THREAD “a . 
CONDENSERS. Woodward, Baldwin & Co. (See Thread Cutt ae Gen a re 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C € 0 of 
Electro Bleaching 
COTTON MERCHANTS AND DEHUMIDIFIERS. retate Tie 
So BROKERS American Moistening Fireching, J. A 
(See Elec. Machinery & Su Beer & Co., H. & B. Sturtevant Co., B. I 


CHECK STRAPS, 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hayes Loom Reed & Hari 

Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E 
CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemical 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


Fletcher Works 
aay ee = eee DELIVERY CASES Hunt Machine < 
— aaa YARN). COTTON MILL MACHINERY (See Boxes—Packing Klauder-Weldon 1 
Sassi DT nec: Uh AND SUPPLIES. Co. 
CONE WINDING MACHINE American Blower Co DESKS—FACTORY. Macomb Machine 
a ? tle P .& ae fe Lupton’s Sons Co., Day Phila. Drying Macl 
(See Winding Machinery.) Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. - ; ‘et 
: : Co. *roctor & Schwartz 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL Auto Creel Corp grb iy~ se oe —s . Reliance Machir 
Sarber-Co ‘0 ’ see . : Schaum & " rer 
SOLDERLESS. Barber-Colman Co. ieee , Bet & Uni 
‘extile ‘inishing Mac 


CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 


CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. © Belger Co. DIAL SCALES. - prea 
: Butterworth & Sons, H. W (See Scales.) Co., The . : 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS Crompton & Knowles Loom Tolhurst Machine Works 
METHODS). Works. DIES—STEEL. Woolford Wood Tank Co., G 
Ernst & Ernst. Draper Corporation. — ee es Saale ; DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. Dryer = i aeerics DIE STOCKS. AGE AND SPOOL). 
Durant Mfg. Co. (See Pipe Threaders.) Brandwood, Jobn 
Eclipse Textile Devices, In« Franklin Process C 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- Firsching Co., J. A. DISINFECTANTS. 
NEERS—BUILDING. Fletcher Works. Barrett Co., The. DYE STICKS. 


CLEARER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Root Co, 
Silberberg, Mortimer 


CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See ‘Lottets.) 


(See Architects and Engineer 


Dowman, George. Foster Machine Co peasy CuAins Phila. Drying Machinery € 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. © Foxboro Co., Inc. = ; 

Sirrine & Co., J. E Fulton Supply Co Crompton & Knowles Loom |DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A Gallaudet 
Truscon Steel Co. Greist Mfg. 


Aircraft Corp. Wks. (See Tanks ( Bleact 
Co Whitin Machine Works. Kiers.) 
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ee | 
SPUR-CAP SHELLS ,"'9, 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD cin’ Re 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


” 66 ‘ATL A NT, A”? : \. Schofield Patent Automatic 


= Opener and Duster 
HARNESS i For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 


and kindred fibrous substances 


«6 ° : ‘ 
Quality and Service l “Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 


ha : ”) i Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
T C Satisfies and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 


ATLANTA HARNESS Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 
& REED MFG. CO. Needle Looms, etc. 
"ae age A. — \ WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
8s oe i j Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Telephone Main 0517 Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and ; 
Hangers, Belting Public Works. — Not Only 
Packing, Lacing r,s LOW Prices P 2 : Your Dye tubs 


But your storags 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, = ane 
lfanks and Towers 


Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, f 
Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- E should be estimated 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. ; upon } vous 





Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. i ? Ish for Bulletin A and D. 


Foundry,Machine, Boiler ; G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK 
Works,and Supply Store : MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
queens AUGUSTA, GEORGIA =a Lincoln Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fee ONOMy Ae Peres 


OP LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr 4 ANN ARBOR. MICH..U.S.A. 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 
American Dyewood Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co, 
Bosson & Lane. 
Central Dyestuf & 
Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Electro Bleaching 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co, 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical 
Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Rohm & Hass Co, 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Surpass Chemica? 
United Chemical 
Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zurn Co., 0. F. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery 
Supplies.) 
ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 


MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis Uo., The. 
Huntington & Guerry, 
Panton, Harrison D. 
Walker Elec. & Pibg. Co 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 


NEERS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Blower Co. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


Chemical 


Gas Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Co. 
Products 


and 


Inc. 


Bristol Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Curtis Co., The. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
Mason, Volney W. 

Seawell, Luke. 

Southern Elec. Supply Co 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Co 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power.) 


ELECTRIC PRESSES 
PRESSURE). 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors 
Electric.) 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 
Euclid Crane 


(HIGH- 


and Trucks— 


& Hoist Co. 
ELEVATORS. 

Link-Belt Company, 
ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 

Allis-Cha'mers Mfg. 

Fulton Supply Co. 


Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
American Blower Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 

Ernst & Ernst. 

ENGINEERS (TEXTILE AND 
MECHANICAL CONSULT- 
ING). 

Panton, 

ETCHING—(PRINTING). 

Jacobs & Co. 


ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Harrison D, 


Co 


FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 


SITES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. i 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
American Fence Const. Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 


PINE, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


FILLETS (DOFFER—STRIP- 
PER—BURNISHER— 
EMERY). 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 


FINISHING. ¥ 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 


FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
American Dyewood Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co, 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co, 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

India Alkali Works, 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

lemig & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 

Metz & Co., H. A, 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co 

Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 

Staley Mfg. Co., A, 

Stein, Hall & Co, 

United Chemical 
Corp. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zurn Co., 0. F. 


Ine 


Products 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE, 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


FIRE HOSE, 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


FLAX SPINNING. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
General Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co, 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW. 
DERS. 
(See Scrubbing 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Rowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FOUNDERS. 

*Briggs-Schaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING, 
Crane Co. 
mr ~ee Equip. & Eng’g 


Powders.) 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES, 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


FURNITURE—MILL. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
a Equip. & Eng’g 
so. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co, 


FUSES—ELECTRIC, 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Seawell, Luke, 
Southern Electric Supply Co, 


GARAGES 
METAL). 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC. 

Bristol Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 

Taylor Instrument Co 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Taylor Inst. Co. 


GAUGES—WATER. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


GEARS—SILENT. 
Dodge Mfg, Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Renold, Hans, 


GEAR CUTTING AND CuUT- 
TERS. 
Cresson - Morris 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric 


(PORTABLE— 


Inc 


Co. 


Co. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GOVERNORS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


GRAPHITE. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. 

(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 

GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 

(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


GUARDS— MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
American Fence Const. Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Dowman, George. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., I. E 
GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and 
HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George, 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


HARNESS—LOOM. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed 

Co. 
Crompton & 
Works. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
— Loom Reed & Harness 


Jos. 


Hangers. ) 


Mfg 


Knowles Loom 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co 
Parker Co., Walter L. 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
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HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles lx 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Williams Co., J. H, 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 

Crompton & Knowl 
Works. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry ‘ 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders 


HORNS AND MUSICAL 
STRUMENT. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Franklin Process Co. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Co. 
HOSIERY FORMS, 
(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY LABELS, 
STICKERS, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
HOSIERY PACKING. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


HOTELS. 
Hotel Sheridan Plaza. 
Hotel Tuller. 
HOUSES AND MILL COT- 
TAGES (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Manufacturers Machine Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Sturtevant Co.,-B. F. 

HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 

HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 

HYDGRODEIKS. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

HYGROMETERS. 

Foxboro eo. 
Taylor Instrument Co 

HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 

(See Turbines—Hydrauli« 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 

(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS- 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 

Curtis Co., The. 

Huntington & Guerry 
Panton, Harrison D. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Walker Elec. & Pibg. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. C 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 

THERMOMETERS. 
Bristol Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Root Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.» 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 

_ Tennessee Electric Power Co 

INJECTORS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 

ING. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks- 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 

INSURANCE. 

Prudential Insurance Co. 

IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
American Fence Const. Co 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 


IN- 


Mchry 


BANDS, 
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This Big Plant Is 
Working For YOU 


and is always ready to supply 
you with the best quality COT- 
TON HARNESS, MAIL HAR- 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNESS 
REEDS,SLASHER AND STRIK- 
ING COMBS, WARPER AND 
LIECE REEDS, BEAMER AND 
DRESSER HECKS, MENDING 
EYES, JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
ETC. 





ean — requirements Remember, QUALITY is inbuilt in every 
jo ee eae pears. EMMONS Product that leaves our fac- 
tory. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in An 


EMMONS °° "53 
AND REEDS 


ELECTRIC WIRING CONTRACTOR || | HARRISON D. PANTON, E. E. 


Consulting Engineer 














Electrical Textile Mechanical 


THE CURTIS CO. | Design, Consultation, Tests, Investigations, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Appraisals, and Reports. 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY GILMER BLDG. RALEIGH, N. C. 
saeunetunanaadinlidl 








> GASTONIA BELTING CO.,Inc. 4 


Vanufacturers of 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting 


Cone Belts—Check Straps—Evener Belts 


2213 E. MAIN AVE., GASTONIA, N. C. 


JRENOLD CHAI 


For Power Transmission 


meres! Hf ans Reno Inc. 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 














| 

















Knapp Fence Co. : 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 
KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
rinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Torrington Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Torrington Co. 
KNOTTERS. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co, 


LABELS FOR HOSIERY, 
BOXES, ETC, 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
Bristol Co. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 


LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC, 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric ¢ 
Curtis Co., The 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G 
E. Co, 
Seawell, Luke. 
Southern Electric Supply ¢ 
Walker Electric & Pibg. C 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ( 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
ING. 
(See Electric Lamp Guard 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co 
Cooper Hewitt Electric ¢ 
Curtis Co., The. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works f G 
E. Co. 
Southern E'ectric Supply Co 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Cx 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects. 
LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Whitin Machine Works 


LATHES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Fle‘cher Works, 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


LAVATORIES. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 

Bond Co., Chas, 

Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 

(See Flood Lights.) 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 

CONTRACTORS. 

(See MDluminating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 

(See Yarns Linen.) 


& Knowles Icom 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company, 
LOCKERS—METAL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. ; 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
LOOMS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schaum & Uhilinger 
Stafford Co 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC, 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 
LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 
LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant C 
Texas Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Carr Fastener Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. 7 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machivwe.) 
MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Schaffner Co 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Cresson-Murris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 


Finishing Machinery 


INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Whs 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 

MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

MERCERIZERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

Amer. Yarn & Processing Co 
Boger & Crawford 

Dixie Mercerizing Co J 
Sayles Finishing Plants, I 

MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Yarn & Pro, C 
Boger & Crawford Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 
United Piece Dye Wks 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 

Co 
Textile 
Co. 

METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman yeorge 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Co. 

METAL SIDING. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

METALS—PERFORATED. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 

METAL WORKS (SHEET). 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 

ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Evectric Co. 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
METERS—COUNTING. 

(See Coun‘ers.) 

MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 

MILL ENGINEER. 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 


COTTON 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
MOPS, 
Atlanta Brush Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 
MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis “Co., The. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Southern Electric Supply Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Conn, Litd., C, G. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Torrington Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Texas Co. 
Texas Co 
Wadsworth, 
Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 


Howland & (< 


and Siz ng 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 
OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Company, The. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Witin Machine Works. 


CVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry Co 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 

OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery ( 


OXYGEN. 
Commercial 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co 


Acetylene Sup; 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MENT. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards. ) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 
American Fence Const. Co. 
Dowman, George 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co, 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
cal Co. 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves 
PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
cal Co. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CURLED HAI 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. il 
PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co E Hi 
PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKING MACHINERY. 
Howard & Bullough Am, Ma 
chine Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, In 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works 
PINIONS. 
General Electric Co 
PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
FIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. ( 
PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply C 
PIPING—COTTON. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 
PIPE BENDING. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


| PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES | 


—WOODEN., 
Broome & Son, W. P. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 

American Cement Paint Co 

Barrett Co., The, 

Cooledge & Sons, F, J. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Hockaday Co 

Johnson & Co., Oliver. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

7. Louls Surfacer & Paint 
Uy 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 

Ware Paint Co, 


EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
Hill Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


PLUMBING AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co 
PNEUMATIC COLLECTING & 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehr ( 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS, 
(See Conveyors.) 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co 

POWER TR4NSMISSION 

EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Bristol Co. 
Carr Fastener Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co 
Detroit Belt Lacer Wo. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


HEATING 












































































































Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 

General Electric Co. Z 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 4 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Cu. 

Williams & Sons, L. B. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H, W 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros, Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The, 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 
PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 


HYDRO. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


PROPELLER FANS. 

(See Blowers.) 

PSYCH ROMETERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The, 
PULLEYS. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 

Cresson-Morris Co 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co 

Link-Belt Company. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 
PULLEY COVERING. 

Williams & Sons, IL f 
PUMPS. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 

The 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
PUMPS—OIL,. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
PUMP VALVES. 

(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

U. 8, Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co, 
RAILWAYS. 

A. & W. P. Ry. 

Central of Ga. Ry. 

Georgia Railroad. 

Southern Railway System 


RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 


TEMS. 
Brandwood, John. 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 


(See Fibre Products.) 
RECLOTHING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Birstol Co. 

Durant Mfg. Co 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 

General Etectric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 
Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Haves Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 

REELS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 


& Knowles Loom 
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For Sale or Lease~Charlotte, N. C., Factory Bldg. FU LTON SU PPLY co. 
70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 
BOBBINS — SPOOLS — TRAVELERS 
CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 


LEATHER BELTING LATHES 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT MACHINE TOOLS 

Substantial building. 50,000 square feet floor space. Wood floor PIPE WELDING OUTFITS AND 
on concrete base. Heating radiation. Fronts on hard-surfaced VALVES AND FITTINGS SUPPLIES 
road and main line Southern Ry., 1¥ miles from center of city. PUMPS ELECTRIC DRILLS 
5-acre lot. Additional land available at reasonable price. City MOTORS ET« 
water. Electric current. City Labor available. No city taxes. casein :' ~ os a R ae 

E SToc Ss II SI LIES AN HI RY 


Price only ™% original cost, or for lease on attractive basi; for 
Quality — Service — = ieee iia 


term of years. For full information address 





E. C. Griffith Co., Desk B, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS | 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs-Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 


ales & Eng’s. Co. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR | 

TRANSPORTATION 

EQUIPMENT 


D. Collins | 


55344 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 
all kinds. 

Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furmished uponrequest 


s 7 SSS i ee 

Simi || SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
LAMPS! LAMPS! Dy | | DISTRIBUTORS | 
| 81 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. | 


| OMPLETE line electrical sup- 
plies for every purpose, in- 

: cluding Buckeye Mazda Lamps, 
Emerson Fans, safety switches, 

FUSES, FUSE PLUGS, SOCKETS, ETc. fuses, wires, cables, conduit and 


fittings, etc. 


Manufacturers Licensed 


Under G. E. Patents 


GET PRICES AND DISCOUNTS : . «os 
Send us your inquiries. 


LUKE SEAWELL, Distributor /f acer 
420 AUSTELL BUILDING rGuW\ sy mere . *“Southern Service Satisfies 
7 ga ARE RIN eR Lo OT 


I I | >, WELL DRILLING | 
WINDOW GUARDS “and DEEP WELL PUMPS _ || 
WIRE CLOTH We do the engineering and beve bose 
Established 1835. pat: poems agen le ma 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
DUFUR & co. Richmond, Va. 


(MASONS Whip| Whip| 


| FOR OUT RIGGERS— 
ois Wool, Cotton, Hay, Coffee, Hides, etc. 
’ HUGHES SPECIALTY or Through Hatchways. 
ek. Snes CO. VOLNEY W. MASON & CO. 


Established 1885 CHARLESTON ATLANTA 1860 PROVIDENCE, R. L., U. S. A. 1923 


cheerfully submitted. 


sallnieeteeitindeereneiitiien ae 


} 
| 
* 
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Gallaudet Aircraft Corporati 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 


(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 


EL. 
Foxboro C« Inc, 
General Electric Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Bristol Co 


Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
‘ 


Ge ral h.ectri 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 

(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Curtis Co., The. 

Southern Electrical Supply Co 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Standard Gas Products C« 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co, 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 

ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 

ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 

ROLLS—STEEL. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R 

ROLLS (WOODEN). 

U. “8. Bobin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLL BEARINGS. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 

ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 


ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 
Dowman, George 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Richardson Co. 
Southern wood Preserving Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROOFING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
GUTTERS—EAVE TROUGH 
—ETC.) 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 
ING. 

American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett & Co. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Hockaday Co. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 

ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Creseon-Morris Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

ROVING CANS. 

(See Cans—Roring.) 

ROVING MACHINERY. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 

Textile Rubber Co, 

RUBBER STAMPS. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Btc.) 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 

Crane Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 

Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 
SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


SCALES. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Co. 
SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
India Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 
SHADES (WINDOW). 
Aeroshade Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 
SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co, 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Skayef Ball Bearing. Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip & Eng’z 
Co, 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Broome & Son, W. P. 
Collins, J. D. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co, 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Iyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co, 

To'edo Scale Co. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 

Crane Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
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U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 
SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine., The. 
SIZE KETTLES anu TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or 
Tanks.) 
SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Dowman, George 
Dowman-Dozer Mfg. Co 
Knapp Fence Co, 
Lupwn's Sons Co., David 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
w. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 

(See Tape—Slasher.) 
SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
SLUBBERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Loweit Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Wash & Weidner Boiler Co 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp . 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SOLOZONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co. 
SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 
SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobin Co. 
SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 
SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co.. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
SPINNING FRAMES. 


. woR Machine Co., H. & 


Machinery 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 


SPROCKETS. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 


STAND PIPES. 


STARCH AND GUMS. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


STEAM HOSE. 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
STEAM TRAPS. 


STEEL SASH. 


STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


STICKS—PICKER. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. HOSIERY, BOXES, ETC 
Howard & Bullough. Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, STOOLS. 
Whitin Machine Works. (See niture—Mill,) 
STOP WATCHES. 
SPINNING RINGS. Bristol Co. 


Draper Corporation. oe 
Fulton Supply Co, Silberberg, Mortimer J. 


Howard & Bullough. STOP MOTION. 
Greist Mfg. Co. Crompton & Knowles Lm 


Whitin Machine Works. Works, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Draper Corporation, 
Co. Eclipse Textile Devices, I 


Whitin Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


IST». 
‘ " : . STOKERS, 
Americé extile Bs 0 ' 
a an Textile Banding Co. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ‘ 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reel ( 

Bond Co,, Chas, 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hayes Loom Harness & Re 
Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 

Garland Mfg. Co 

STRAPPING. 

(See Leather Specialties ox 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIx- 


Sarber Mfg. Co. 


SUPPLIES. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mch, Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. C 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Parker Co., Walter L. } TURES. 
Textile Rubber Co. Cutter Works, George. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. SULPHIDES. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. (See Finishing & Sizing Mat 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. rials.) 


American Moistening Co, SULPHUROUS ACID CENER- 
ATOR. 


Macomb Machine Co. 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Office Equipment.) 


SWITCH ES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
yeneral Electric Co. 


(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 


STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. €Co., A. J 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co, 


(See Tanks.) 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Ciba Co. 7 

Corn Products Refining Co. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ( 
Kali Mfg. Co. SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Keever Starch Co. Cutter Works, George, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, I General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst, 


TAPES—MILL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng'e 


(See Engines—Steam.) Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co 
TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 


Metz Co., H. A. 
Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Staley Co., A. E 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Warren Soap Co. 


(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. AND INDICATING), 


(See Pumps—Steam.) Bristol Co 


Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Root Co. 
TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 
TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 


(See Separators.) 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


(See Sash—Steel.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, Bowser & Co., 8. F 
WINDOWS PARTITIONS, TANKS (ELEVATED). 
ETC. Casey-Hedges Co. 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. © 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Lombard Iron Works. 


Bogart & Carlough. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


Collins, J. D. 
Lupton & Sons Co., David Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. Woolford Wood Tank Co., G 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’: | TANKS (SPRINKLER). 

Co. Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Lombard Tron Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. fo. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Godfrey Conveyor Cé 
Lombard Iron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

TANKS (WOUDEN). 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 

(See Marking Pots and Brush- or Drying = Mchry. 
es. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., Q 

TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Dowman, George. 
Bogart & Carlough. 


PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencil.) 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


(See Picker Sticks) 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Z aA am 







— ‘ 


So SS 

... DAILY RATES... | 

$2.50 up single 

$5.00 up double 

Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—$5.00 per Day 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25 


Business Men’s Lunch, 65c 


HOTEL TULLER 
CAFETERIA O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. GRILLE 


PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type tor every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


oF G J LD S a 
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SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER \ 
—Z 


\ ed =i 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE oy 























b  iggees tape drive was first 
applied to cotton. frames 
arber ve i 2S 


Tapes were the ones 
rele 
























BARBER MFG. CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
























DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS is" is O 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
Cx ere op BARBER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. Spinning & Twisting 


LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. yN | 9 E te 





TAPES AND BRAIDS. — : 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 


chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co 

TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING 


TEM. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS. 
Br stol Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
But.erworth 
Textile Finishing 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Seott & Co., Henry L, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. C 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro ¢ Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD.- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


THERMOSTATS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., The I. E 


TICKETS (RIDER). 
Kirby- Cogeshall Co 


TILE ROOFING. 


Richardson Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
See Clocks.) 


TIME RECORDERS. 
Bristol Co. 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 


TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


TOE STICKERS (HOSIERY). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


syYs- 


& Sons Co., The 
Mach. Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Iapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
“hemes Equip. & Eng’g 

0. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David 
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Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


TOOLS (MACHINE). 
Fulton Supply Co. 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, 
DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 


chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
American Blower Co, 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg, Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co 
Euchd Crane & Hoist Co. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND 
VATING. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS, INTER, ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
National Vu'can‘zed Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Generali Eleciric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOw- 
ERS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B, F. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mtg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Procior & Schwartz, 
Saco-Luwell Shops. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith & Bros. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Crane vo. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenhe.mer Co 


URINALS. 
Crane Co. 
Bundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS, 


Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
Ty, ETC. 

Crane Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


AND ELE- 


Inc. 


Tpyewriter Co 


VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co 

Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Aeroshade Co. 
Hough Shade Corp 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMFTERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 
Bristol Co. 
Westinghouse E'ec. & Mfg. Co. 
WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Co 
WARFHYOUSE (COTTON STOR- 
AGE). 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & 
Compress (Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 


(See Buildings.) 


WARFHO'SE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 
(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 
WARP COMPRESSING MA- 
CHINES. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co 
WARP DRAWING MACHINE 
Parher-Colman (Co 
Cromyton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Warp Compressing Mech. (Cc 
WATT METERS 


(See Voltmeters.) 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Auto Creel Corp. 
Rarber-Colman Co. 
Brandwood, John 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Foster Mech. Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Devices Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Suter, Alfred 

Uv. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 
Co. 
Ph'‘lade!phia 
Co. 
Textile 
To'hurst Mch. 


Drying Mchry. 


Finishine Mchry. Co. 
Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Luvton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Logemann Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Rex Eng. Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Co. 


Inc. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP.) 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Hughes Specialty Well Drill- 
ing Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 
WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. C 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- 
LENE. 
Commercial 
Co. 
Fulton Sunnly Co 
Orxweld Acetylene Co 
Standard Gas Products Co 


Acetylene Supply 


WELDING—JOB. 
Rrices-Shaffner Co 
Standard Gas Products © 


WE!FARE ARCHITECTS 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchiry 
Cable Piano Co. 

Crane Co. 
Conn. Ltd 
Cutter Works 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg ¢ 
Hill-Standard Co. 

Home Canner Co 

Ivon Metallic Mfg. © 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 

Minter Homes Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co 

Taylor, Halsey W. 

Westinghouse Elec. 


Cc. G. 
George 


& Mfg. Co 


WELL DRILLING. 

Hiughes Specialty 
ing Co 

Sydnor Pump & Well C Ine 


Well Drill- 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 
Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


WINDERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough 
can Machine Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 


Amerti- 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 

Bogart & Carlough. 

Dowman, George. 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 

Truscon Steel Co. 


David 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Aeroshade Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp rence Co. 


J] WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 

WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
(See Electric 
Supplies.) 


Machinery and 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop. 


(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


WOOD BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 


wooD BOXES. 


(See Packing Cases. 


WOOD PRESERVERS 
American Cement Paint Co 
Barrett Co 
Dixon Crucible 
Johnson & Co., 
Ware Paint Co. 
Wardsworth, Howland 

Inc. 


Jos. 
Oliver. 


Co., 


Inc., 
& Co., 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
Pulleys.) 


(See 


woop ROLLS. 


Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


WooD TANKS. 
Tanks.) 


(See 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Schofield Co., 
Phila, Drying 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Yarn & Processing 
Co, 

Boger & Crawford. 

Callaway Mills, Inc. 

Dixie Merecrizing Co. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm, Co, 

Nemasket Mill, 

Quissett Mill. 

Philade.phia Felt Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


Wm. 
Machinery Co, 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


DYERS. 
Dyers.) 


TESTERS. 
& Co., Henry L. 


YARN 
(See 


YARN 
Scott 
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vORR vik Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Hand Dipped Shingles are first eut out of prime e 
rooting tin and then dipped seperately in Castings 
| Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


On withdrawing a heavy, uniform coating ad 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


heres to both sides and all edges. 
Newnan, Ga. 







iy 
es 


id 







Al 
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We also make shingles stamped from tig 
coated galvanized sheets and from prime roofin 
tin, which we paint either red or green. 
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Our container equipment includes 100 





here are textile mills in your locality where pro- wes 
duction is greater and fuel costs lower as a result | and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
of draining steam heated equipment with the | and Tank Cars. 





Morehead Back-to-Boiler System and returning it di- | 
rect to boilers at its original high temperature. 7 . ; cas =e = . 
for the names of these mills and convince yourseli EH aes te BI aa 4 ar > 
that the Morehead System affords big savings. ‘ ec tT O eachin a Gas Co. 
° TONEER MA) CTURERS of LIQUID CHLORIN 
Morehead Manufacturing Company | iat M _— cence be a LORINE 
lant: NIA ALLS. N 








Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan Main olfice WBEast 41© Street NewYork Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 
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‘(Loom Supplies’”’ 


are used by Draper 





ae Corporation, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, Ma- 
son Machine Works, 
Stafford Company, 
. Hopedale Mfg. Co., 
and carried in stock 
by all the largest 


Supply Houses. 3 % er 
“ oA ngineering poration. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT Bosto bd Tua one emo et te rs a 1Bhie 







ipidificati 
ree ieee 
































DVERTISING con- Steel Shelving 


serves the buyer's time 
by acquainting him with a 

product at his leisure, long Soon 
Factory Equipment 


before the buying need From Warehouse Stocks 
arises. David Lupton’s Sons Company xX > 














Amber St. and Allegheney Ave. 


Philadelphia 


































































rfoyle Mfg. C« 
\eroshade Co. 
\labama Power Co 
Aldrich Machine Worl 
is-Chalmers Mfg. Cx 
\merican Blower Co 
American Cement Paint 
in Dyewood Co 


chine 


in Moistening 
can Scrubbing 
ment Sales Co. 
imerican Supply Co. 
American Textile Banding 
> 
i\merican Water 
American Yz 
ir 
Post Iron 
Anderson, Clayton & 
Arnold, Hoffman & ( 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed 


Anchor 


Co 

\tlanta " Rubber Stamp & 
cil ‘W orks .. 

Atlanta & West Poit t 
t el Corp 


Barber-Colman Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Barrett Oo. 
Beer Oo., H. 
Belger Co. 
Birmingham Slag C 
Bogart & Carlough 
3oger & Crawford 
Bond & Oo., Chas 
Borne, Scrymser ( 
Bosson & Lane o° 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A 
Brandwood, John 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Brinton Co., H. 

Bristol Co. .... 

3roome & Son., W. P 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Butterworth & Sons (C« 


& B. 


Cable Piano Co. .. 
‘allaway Mills, Inc ' 
‘arlyle Johnson Machine Co 
‘arr Fastener Co. 
arrier Engineering 
Jarter Electric Co. 
arver-Beaver Yarn Co. 
Jasey-Hedges Co. ... 

Jentral Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co. 
‘entral of 


Corp. 


Georgia Railway.. 
-..38 and 
hisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
iba Co., Inc. . 
lassified Opportunities 2 
sipper Belt Lacer Co. 
ocker Machine & Foundry Oo. 
ole Mfg. Oo., RB. D. ........283 
ee tO ee 291 
‘ommercial Acetylene Supply 
Co 
‘onn, Ltd.. 
Jooledge & Sons, 
ooper & Griffin, Inc. ... 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co...‘ 
Crane Oo. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works 
Ourtis Co., 
Curtis Pneumatic 


COTTON 


Davie, Roger W. : 

Detroit Belt Lacer Co 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. ... 5838 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos “ 578 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 297 
Dodge Mfg. Co 12 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. ....267 
Dowman, George .. 16 and 47 
Draper Corporation .. : 3 
Dryer Corp, of America 238 
Dufur & Co. ... 291 
Durant Mfg. Co 576 


Textile Devices 
Baler Co. 

Bleaching Gas 
Loom Harness Co. 


Eclipse 
Economy 
Electro 
Emmons 


Ernst | 
& Hoist 


Ernst & 
Euclid Crane 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
First National Bank 
mond 
Fletcher Works 
Florsheim, H. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Co. - 
Franklin Process Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Gallaudet Aircraft ee 
Garland Mfg. Co ‘ 

Gastonia Belting Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Machine Works 

Georgia Railroad 

Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. .. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 269 
Greist Mfg. Co. .. 254 
Grimm Os., BO. ..... 5. ..+.-281 


Hayes Loom Reed & Harness | 
Co. 

Hemphill 592 

Hill Standard Co. 27 

Hockaday Co. 

Home Canner Mfg. Si al eal 260 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Sheridan Plaza 

Hotel Tuller 

Hough Shade Corp. 

Howard & Bullough 


Mach. Co. 


Amer. 


Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. .... 
51 and 


India Alkali Works 
International Eng’g Works 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Jacobs & Oo. 
Jamieson Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 

ee -Weldon Dyeing Mach. 
° 


La Frentz & Co., 


Lamson Oil Co. 

Lane & Co., J. 

Lennig & Co., 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Lewis Co., G. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lockwood Greene 
Logemann Bros. 
Lombard Fdry. 
Lowell Bleachery 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


& Co: 
& Mach. Wks.. 
South 


Macomb Machine Co. ...... 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
ee ie 
Maryland “Met al Building Co... 
Mason. Volney W. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. 
Merrow Machine Co, 
Metz & Co., H. £ 
Mill Devices Oo. .. 
Minter Homes Co. 
Mitchell-Bissel Co 
Monroe Calculating 
oer 
Morehead Mfg. 
Morse Chain Co. . 4° and 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp..250 
Murray Company, T é 


Machine 


Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
tion 
National 
Co. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co.. 
Nemasket Mill 
New Brunswick 
New York & New 

ricant Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Aniline & Chemical 


Chemical Co.. 
Jersey Lub- 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Co., I. E. 

Panton, Harrison D. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Pearson, Jos. T. 

Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 

Phila. Drying Machinery 

Philadelphia Felt Co. 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Prudential Insurance Co. 
America 


Quissett Mill 


Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co... 

Reliance Machine Works 

Renold, Inc., Hans 

Rex Engineering Corp 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Robert & Co. 

Richardson Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co. 568 and 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Root Co., The 

Ross-Gould Co. ... 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Oorp., C. G. . 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc.. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield’s Sons Co., 

Schofield Co.. Wm. ... 

Scott & Co.. Henry L. 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Seawell, Luke 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
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Showalter Printing Co., A. J.. .260 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. ..252 
Sirrine Co., J. E. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Smith & Bros Typewriter Co., 

i ah 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., ae 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Electric Supply Co.. 
Seutnern Railway System : 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 
Southern Wood Preserving Co.. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Oov.. 
Stafford Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., 

Standard Fibre Co “= 
Standard Gas Prodvcts Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stuhrman, Edw. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Suter, Alfred 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Taylor Co., Halsey W. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Oo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Textile Rubber Co. 

Tennessee Electric Power Cos 

and 21 

Scale " Se 
Machine Works RAN 

Toomey, Frank, Inc. ........ 282 
Torrington Co., The ... 614 

Transmission Ball Bearing Oo.269 

Trump Bros. Machine Co. ) 

Truscon Steel Co. 


Toledo 


Tolhurst 


United Chemical Products Co.. 62 
United Piece Dye Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Variety Fire Door Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Oo.. .25 
Vogel Co., Jos A. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Oo., 
Inc. 
Wagner Mfg. 
Walker Electric 
Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co..2 
Want Ads 
Ware Paint Co. 
Warp Compressing Machine Co.2 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Washburn & Son, L. 
Weimar Bros. 
Westinghouse 
Co. 
White Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning ae 0o.2 
Whitman Co., Inc., hed > 598 
Wildman Mf oe " 591 
Williams & Ken, 50 
Williams Co., 7. HL pike ete ackks 253 
Wolf & Co., Jacques te 
Wonderlich Co., H. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Oo. ... 
275 and 7 
Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. 
Co., 


& Plumbing 


Electric & Mfg. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 


Zurn Co., O. F. 
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“Fair” is 


COTTON 


SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) 


not Good Enough for You 


Find out how Sonneborn warp dressing 
helps you to get better weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting 
“fair” production that would get a good deal 
more if they heard the whole story of 
Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp 
dressing preparations, are the results of years 
of study and research in our textile laborato- 
ries. [hese products are proving themselves 
a positive aid to the production of the highest 
quality weaving- —helping to secure a uni- 
form size regain. Daily performance in 


many prominent New England and Southern 
mills testifies to this. 

There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine 
in your vicinity. Write us for its name and 
the names of many other users of these prod- 
ucts. Let one of our experts show you in 
vour plant how scientific warp dre 

aid in getting quality weaving. /\ 
tion. Write. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for 7 a Industry 
116 Fifth Ave., 


AMALOL—for cotton warp iressing—GLUANTINE 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH. SPEED WARPERS 
HAND KNOTTERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 


ee 


STENCILS 
for any purpose. We make 
them promptly and properly. 


[[eestsstanoco? 
5 1 ] 

















eZ 
for 
Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 
B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Est. 1868 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














A Complete Musical Merchandising Service 


FEW cities, regardless of size, enjoy a musical merchandis- 

ing service such as this great store provides. Every 

known form of musical instrument and musical accessory is 

= == here for use in Community Welfare 
Work. 


The Euphona Reproducing Inner- 
Player Piano is ca adapted for 
use in Recreation Rooms, Assembly 
Halls, Rest Rooms, etc. It can be 
played with electricity—as a foot- 
operated player piano or as an ordi- 
nary piano. 


C A to ee TY 
Piano Company 


82-84 N. BROAD ST. ATLANTA, GA. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


IN 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


E 
E 
= 
= 
E 
2 
= 
E 
2 
L 
E 


Warp Washer and Dryer 


TOA 


MAA 


EU 











Perris 75 
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Size Kettle Temperature 





Dryers 

Dye Tubs 

Size Boxes 

Size Kettles 

Steamers 

Slashers 
Dressers 
Calenders 
Presses 
Conditioners 
Sterilizers 
Washers 
Scouring Bowls 


Preheating Tanks 
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COTTON 
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Your Staunchest Ally 


Foxboro Recording 
| Thermometers and 
| Gauges help to prevent 
| waste in the operation of: 


Crabbing Machines 


and in the Power Plant. 


in the Fight Against Waste 


If you know exactly where wasteful conditions exist, 
it’s usually a simple matter to remedy them. 


But in the average textile mill it’s not humanly pos- 
sible to keep track of the huge quantities of steam 
used, without the aid of recording thermometers and 


gauges. 


Foxboro Recorders are proving themselves worth) 
of the title *‘Compass of Industry.’’ Day in and day 
out, vear after vear, they warn of waste and point 
the way to true economy. 


They are built and tested for permanent accuracy) 
and dependability. They are designed for maximum 
convenience of installation and use. 


Let us show vou how they can serve vou and how 
well they can perform that service. Write fol 
Bulletins AS-104-1 and 139. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston Tulsa Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco Birminghan 





TRADE MARK 


THE COMPASS OF /NDUSTRY 
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Ah 
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Make This Test!! 


Here’s a test that punctures all argu- 
ment. It shatters claims that are not 
based on facts. It rips the mantle of 
doubt from two vital paint questions— 
washability and durability. 
Ask Hockaday to send you a panel finished with only 
two coats of their paint, without a size. Scratch 
matches on it; mark it with indelible pencils; smear it 
with grease; daub it with ink. Then take a sponge, 
soap and water and wash the panel clean. You can’t 
hurt the surface. Even repeated washings do not dim 
Hockaday’s gloss.. Durabilitv?—The test answers 
that question. 
Hockaday Miii-White for mills and Hockaday in colors 
for cottages, lowers maintenance cost. 


Send For Test Panel 
Gladly we will send vou a panel so you can make the 
test. It will prove mighty interesting. 


Hockaday comes in a paste form. Only our special reducer can be 
used for thinning. Get our detailed specifications for all surfaces. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 
O. H. Johnson, Mgr., Southern Branch, Office, Newberry, S. C. 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 





